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AMERICAN LINE. 
THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 
PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN, 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 
PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, 





“ABBOTSFORD, "KENILWORTH, 
PRICTS OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 
First Cabin $75 to $100, aceording to accommodations. 
Intermediate and Steerage tickets to and from atl points at lowest current rates. 
Steamer: s marked with a star do not carry intermediate. 
Passenger accommodations four all classes unsurpassed, Ample attendance is provided. Every steamer carries 
=, mm ar id «tewardess. 
These steamers are supplied with Life-Rafts, in addition to the usual Life-Boats and Life-Preservers. 
Through tickets and through bills of lading issued between all prominent points. 
For passage, rates of freight and other information, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’! Agts., 


307 WALNUT St., PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARDSON, SPENCE & CO. Liverpocl. N. & J, CUMMINS & BROS. Queenstown. 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


mah” FOR 1875. 5 Nn 


The great merit of THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE is universally coneeded. The interest and utility of the 
information which it furnishes are attested by its increasing circulation in all sections of the country, and in every 
department « f Methodism. Notwithstanding the great competition on every side, its patronage is increasing at 
home, and extends into every Christian country. It is not only the oldest and most widely circulated weekly Metho 


dist journal in the world, but also has the largest subscription ‘list of any of the great denominational weeklies. 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ENGRAVING. 


The Publishers have also arranged to favor every subscriber to THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE for 1875 with the 
most meritorious and valuable Premium ever offered by any religious weekly to all its subscribers without addi- 
tional charge ‘For this purpose paces have purchased of that eminent artist, Mr. A. H. Ritchie, his new, original and 
magnificent steel engraving, * Merey Knocking at the Wicket-Gate” (single copies of which sell at $5 each), 
and will send a copy free of charge to every subscriber, old and new. We will also send the paper to new subscribers for 

75 from the date of receiving ‘their names for the remainder of the present year free of charge. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCR IBE. 


REMEMBER THE PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION IS $2.50 A YEAR WITH 20 CENTS _ 
IN ADDITION FOR POSTAGE, WHICH HAS TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE, 
ACCURDING TO THE NEW POSTAL LAW. 


Price of Subscription to Travelling Preachers is only $1.45. Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. “ 


Lucius H. WARREN, President W. E. Ferrey, Treasurcr. 


INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY; APPROVED MARCH 234, 1866. CAPITAL’ $200,000, 


THE NESCOCHAGUE MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


NO. 540 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS of all kinds of PAPER and PAPER MANUFACTURER'S MATERIAL. 


SUPPLY PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS AND DEALERS WITH 


News, Book, Colored, Manilla, Writing, and eve des other kind of Papers, 
AT LOWEST MARKET PRI 


























FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1874. 


(Prepared expressly for “ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE" by E. BUTTERIOK & C0.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Garmenis. 





‘LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(Known in Paris as the 
“ TOURISTE.") 

No. 3583.—This charm- 
ing style can be made up 
of plain goods, or of com- 
binations similar to the 
one represented. The 
pattern is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure; 
and for a lady of medium 
size 114 yards of mate- 
rial, 27 inches wide, will 
be necessary to make a 
garment as illustrated. 
Price of pattern, 36 cents. 














LADIES’ SACK 
CLOAK, WITH 
LOOSE SLEEVES. 
(Known in Paris as the 
“ BALTHAZAR.”) 


No. 3570.—The com- 
fortable garment il- 
lustrated by these 
engravings is intend- 
ed more especially for 
middle-aged ladies. 
The pattern is in 10 
sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and its price 
is 25 cents. Of any 
material 27 inches 
wide, 5} yards are 
necessary to make 
r 0 the cloak for a me- / 
35 / dium-sized lady. 
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Front View. 
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3605 


Front View. 


3602 


Front View. 





LADIES’ BASQUE 
AND OVER-SKIRT. 


(Known in Paris as the 
“A DRIENNE.”) 

No. 3605.—The basque 
and over-skirt represent- 
ed by tliese engravings 
are included in one pat- 
tern. The latter is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure, and is appropriate 
for any fashionable suit 
material; 10} yards of 
goods, 27 inches wide, 
will be required to con- 
struct the over-dress for 
a lady of medium size. 
Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


LADIES’ DOLMAN 
CLOAK, WITH 
DEEP PELERINE 
COLLAR 
(Known in Paris as 
the “ MODENE.”) 

No. 3602.—The 
garment here illus- 
trated can be made 
up of velvet, plush, 
camel's-hair or any 
suit material. The 
pattern isin 10 sizes 
for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust 
measure; and of 
any goods that are 
27 inches wide, 
7 yards are neces- 
gary to make the 
garment for a lady 
of medium size, 
Price, 35 cents. 


“E. BUTTERIOK & 00'S PATTERNS. 


3602 


Back View. 
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LADIES’ WATTEAU 
POLONAISE. 

No. 3581.—The pattern 
to the pretty garment il- 
lustrated is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure; and its price 
is 30 cents. Silk, cashmere, 
camel’s-hair or other dress 
goods may be made up in 
this manner, with velvet, 
fringe or feathers as de- 
coration To make the 
garment for a lady of mo 
dium siz + yards of 
material, 27 inches - wide, 
are necessary. 


398! 


Front View. 
358! 


Back View 


LADIES’ MANTLE, OR 
DOUBLE CAPE. 

No. 3560.—The garment 
here illustrated is one of th: 
novelties of the season. The 
pattern is in 10 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure, and requires 
4} yards of material, 27 


inches wide, to make a gar- 





ment 

medium size 

tion of plain good yf differ- 
rent shades may be used in- 
stead of the plaid and plain 
fabrics represent ] Price 


of pattern, 20 cents 


3560 
Back View. 
@560 


Front View. 
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LADIES’ CLOAK. 

(Known in Paris as the 

“ DAUMONT.”) 

No. 3566,—The pattern to 
the handsome and stylish 
cloak here illustrated is in 10 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. Of 
any material that is 27 inches 
wide, 4} yards are requisite 
to make the garment for a 
lady of medium size. Price, 
25 cents. 














9583 3083 Front View. 
Front View. Back View. MISSES’ BASQUE. 
MISSES’ CLOAK. No, 3597.—The pattern to the charming basque 
No. 3589.—The pattern to the pretty half-fitting | represented by these engravings is in 8 sizes for | 
cloak here represented is in 8 sizes for misses from misses from 8 to 15 years of age. Of any material 


8 to 15 years of age, and the price is 20 cents. To | that is 27 inches wide, 2} yards are necessary to 
make the cloak for a miss of 11 years, 2{ yards of/ make the cloak for a miss of 12 years. Price, 20 
material, 27 inches wide, will be necessary. cents. 


LADIES’ CLOAK. 
(Known in Paris as the 
“ DANTIGNY”) 

No. 3558.—The pattern to the 
stylish cut-away garment here 
illustrated is in 10 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and costs 25 cents. To 
make the jacket for a lady of 
medium size, 44 yards of mate- 
rial, 27 inches wide, will be 
necessary. 


Front View 3558 Back View. 3558 
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MISSES’ DOLMAN SACK. 


No, 3604.—Of the many 
styles for misses cloaks, the 
one represented by these 
engravings is one of the 
most popular. The pattern 
is in 8 sizes for misses from 
8 to 15 years of age, and 
costs 20 cents. Fora miss 
of 12 years, 3 yards of 27- 
inch-wide goods are neces- 
sary to make the garment. 
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3569 36 | oe 
3969 
Front View. Back View. Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ CUIRASS BASQUE, WITH A FRENCH BACK MISSES’ PLAITED BASQUE. 
No. 3569.—To make this garment for a lady of} No. 3611.—To make the handsome basque repre- | 


medium size,4} yards of material, 27 inches wide, | sented by these engravings, 4} yards of material, 27 
— ' ls . : : 2 | 
| will be necessary. The pattern is in 13 sizes for | inches wide, will be required for a miss of 14 years. || 





' 
| ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure: and the | The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 1} 
| price is 20 cents. years of age, and its price is 20 cents. 








LADIES’ OVER- 
SKIRT, WITH 
PUFFED BACK. 


No. 3603.—The 
pattern to this 
graceful garment 
is in 9 sizes for 
ladies from 20 to 
36 inches, waist 
measure, Of any 
material, 27 inches 
wide, 4 yards are 
necessary to make 
@ garment as il- 
lustrated, for a 
lady of medium 
size. Price, 20 
cents. 











Back View. 
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LADIES’ PLAIN, ROUND, 
JOSEPHINE WAIST. 

No. 3577.—The waist illustrated 
is suitable for any costume, espe- 
cially those having trained and 
puffed skirts. . The pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure, and costs 10 cents; 
24 yards of material, 27 inches wide, 
will be necessary to make this waist 
for a lady of medium size. 3577 








3571 


Front View. 


MOS ro. 


Back View, 





3591 359! 
. . a Front View. Back View. 
Front View Back View. BOYS’ OVER-COAT, WITH CAPE 
CHILD'S HIGH-NECKED DRESS, GORED TO THE ; we . 
SHOTILDER. No. 3591.—The pattern to this natty and comfort- 


No. 3598.—Of any material that is 27 inches wide, | able little coat is in 5 sizes for boys from 2 to 6 
years of age, and costs 20 cents; 3 yards of 27-inch- 


3 yards will be required to make the garment illus- 
trated for a child 3 years old. The pattern is in 6| wide material are necessary to make the garment | 
for a boy of 5 years. 


sizes for children fro n } to 5 years, and costs 15 cents. 


LADIES’ 
KILT-PLAITED 
SKIRT. 


No. 3576.—One of 
the prettiest novelties 
of the season is rep- 
resented by these en- 
gravings. The pat- 
tern is in 9 sizes for 
ladies from 20 to 36 
inches, waist mea- 
sure; and of any ma- 
terial that is 27 
inches wide, 10} 
yards are requisite to 
make the garment 
for a lady of medium 
size. Price, 35 cents. 











3576 


Front View. 






































360i 


Back View. 
MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. \} 


No. 3601.—The deep over-skirt here illus- | 
trated is one of the popular styles for the 
season. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 

358") from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 20 
cents; 34 yards of 27-inch-wide goods will 
Front View. be required to make:the skirt for amiss of 

10 years. 


3613 3613 
Front View, Back View. 
BOYS’ DRAWERS AND UNDER- 
SHIRT. 
No. 3613.—This pattern is in 6 sizes for 
boys from 3 te 8 years of age, and requires 
24 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, to make 
the garment for a boy of six years. Price, 
NCO 
15 cents. 0 37 
Back View. 
LADIES’ MEDIUM-TRAINED SKIRT. 


No, 3587.—To make this handsome skirt, which | medium-sized lady. The pattern is in 9 sizes for 


is extremely appropriate for dress. occasions, 64 | ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measures, Price, 
yards of 27-inch-wide goods will be required for a | 30 cents. 
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tern is in 9 sizes for 


Price, 20 cents. 


3603 
Back View, 
GIRLS’ PLAITED SKIRT. 

No. 3609.—There are 7 sizes of this pattern for 
girls from 3 to 9 years ofage. To make the skirt as 
illustrated for a girl of 7 years, 3} yards of material, 
27 inches wide, will be mecessary. Price, 20 cents. 





making the waist 


8580 


Front View. 


LADIES’ SHAWL-SHAPED 
OVER-SEIRT. 
No. 3559,—The over-skirt here 
represented is double, and is fold- 
ed to simulate a shawl. The pat- 





ladies from 


20 to 36 inches, waist measure. 
To make the skirt for a lady of 
medium size, 8$ yards of goods, 
27 inches wide, are necessary, 


3593 3593 


Front View. Back View, 
CHILD'S KILT-PLAITED SKIRT. 

No. 3593.—The stylish little skirt here represented 
can be made up of any material used for children’s 
clothes. The pattern is in 6 sizes for children from 
1 to 6 years of age, and requires 34 yards of material, 
27 inches wide,to make the skirt for a child four 
years old. Price, 20 cents. 


MISSES’ PEASANT WAIST. 


No. 3590.—This pretty little pattern 
can be appropriately made up of vel- 
vet, silk, satin or Suitmaterial. It is 
in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years 
of age, and will employ one yard and 
one-fourth of 27-inch-wide goods in 


for a miss of 13 


years. Price, 15 cents. 


3530 
Back View. 














[2-NOTICE.--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & 00°S PATTERNS, and 
Will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price | 





= T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila, 
































**O my father! A daughter’s love is worth something. Won't you have mine?” 


Page 758, 
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AR THUR’S 
ILLUSTRATED HoME 


“Vol. XLII. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC. 


BY +f HARDON 


the mist the sea, united 


slight strip of 


city 


J ENICE sits enthroned in 
to the mainland by only 
dusky bridge. Seen from the 

appears like an irregular heap of stones. 
approach, the eye distinguishes cupolas, column 


and magnificent edifices separating themselves 
The city I : ! 


iong, 
listance, the 
But, on 


apparent confusion 
by arms of the sea and belts 
The sea, which elsewhere 


of water, y 


tears 


visible whole. 
here clasps in its embra 
of islets, with their fa 
matchless city to which the 
of “Queen of the Sea 


titles which Venice bears. The same popular voice whic! 
* speaks of Venice as the 
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christened Rome “the eternal,’ 
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steamer divided 
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ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATE 


From its shadow I turned back again 
wilight of the southern moon-lit night. 


had to cross it. 
into the divine t 
Sitting upon the steps which lead from the Piazzetta down 
to the water, my gaze swept over that flood which once 
Bucentaurus—the state barge of Venice—in 
Alas, the Bucentaurus now rots unused 
The cupola of San Giorgio, of Santa 
and of the Salute, stood out in bold re 


bore the 
holiday pomp. 
in the arsenal! 
Maria Maggiore, 
lief in the silvery mist. 


In that first rapturous hour, Byron and Platen were | contemplation of the past 
From them alone I desired | yet to whose certain existence 


my guides and my inspirers. 
to obtain a perception of the fulness of artistic beauty | 1 
and historic grandeur. 
facts to disillusion me, if it would, for the night I dwelt | i 
in companionship with the poets. l 


If the Briton in epic and dramatic revivification con- Venice which we cannot sufficiently admire to-day, is b 
f an illustrious past, rich in gorgeous | the tomb of its former greatness and magnificence. 


jures up the f 





light, as in gloomy shade, yet the German poet captivates 
us with his melancholy as he bewails the vicissitudes of 
fate. Childe Harold, as he overlooks the hundred isles 


upon which haughty Venice lies outspread, cries out: 


1 Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
tiara of proud towers 
1 majestic motion 


“She looks 
Rising wit! 
At airy dist 
A ruler of the 
And such she 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers 
In purple she was robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity 


rs and their powers 
her daughters had their 


wat 


Was; lowers 


} 
ig 


increased, 


But Platen, in vigorous German, thus bewails the fate 
i 


of Venice: 
“Only in dream-land Venice lies, this way 
But shadows casting from her ancien reign 
The lion of the common weal lies slain, 
And his void dungeons’ rooms keep h 
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hurech show plain, 
the strain 


Still on the wall of yonder 
No more are what they were 
urbs them in to-day! 


alas! 

Of the conqueror’s bridl 

Where hath the kingly peoy 
That didst these marble edif 
Which, crumbling slow, away in dust do fly? 

Alas! but seldom on the grandchild’s brow, 

Found copied in the great ancestral air, 

Hewn on the stone on graves where doges sleep.” 


We 


t vanished now, 


ces rear, 


stand in mute astonishment in 


that past so myth-like, and 


And thus it is! 
a thousand imperishable 


nonuments testify. Its republican government, its suc 


Let the morrow come with its; cess and grandeur in war, its world-dominating trade, its 


neomparable progress in art, united to make the city of 
agoons the focus of the world in the middle ages. The 








THE LAGOONS. 


The beauty of Venice diff entirely from that of 
other cities that it is only to be compared with. itself. 
The Church of St. Mark, which, on any other spot of 
earth, would seem nothing more than a monument of a 
of Oriental unds a necessary 


mixture taste, st here as 


growth from the soil whic it. The people who 
r Greece, Dalmatia, Cyprus, Can- 


obtained dominion over 
f Asia Minor, were entitled, nay, 


dia and the shores of 
found it necessary, to sow such treasures of gold, agate, 


} 


bears 


lapis-lazuli and jasper over the walls of their temples of 
worship. The city adorned itself from its own abund- 


For centuries it swayed the trident, the possession 


ance. 
Its 


of which is now shared by England and America. 
flag showed the hosts of crusaders the way to Palestine. 
Sansovino and Palladio® built its palaces. Titian, Giam- 
bellini, Tintoretto, Giorgione and Paulo Veronese painted 


the ceilings of its saloons, and its altars, and the por 


* These were two celebr Italian senIptors and archi- 





The brazen steeds which, dragged through salt sea-spray 


tects. 
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Venice made 


inder Henri Dandolo, the forty-first doge, she astonished | affianced husband, was to fight her way through blood 
he world by one of the greatest achievements of acen-| and fire. Aft 
tury which was essentially an age of military glory.| Court 

Che Doge Dandolo, being then in his ninety-fourth year] over this inland sea, the gallant Venetians dispatched 


the feet of the people of Venice. The Morea and Candia] government nobly sustained itse 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 





j 

iits of its dames and doges. Its cellars and warehouses Pursuing her commercial plans by the power of arms, 
re stored with precious things from the two Indies | she made herself mistress of the coasts of the Black Sea; 
| the ambassadors of emperors and kings appeared | and Venetian colonies and commercial houses flourished 
fore the senate of the ocean-dominating republic, con-|on the shores of the Caspian Sea and advanced to the 
iding treaties and alliances. centre of Persia. 

to 1508, the principal Italian cities com 


' } 


It is no longer counted From 1] 





And yet this Venice has fallen 
mong the nations of the earth, and the beautiful city of | prised between Lombardy and the Adriatic recognized 


e sea is recognized only as the treasure-house of rich | the Venetian power. Bergamo, Brescia, Padua, Vicenza 
ind many lesser states, all formed a portion of the terr 


rt legacies descended from a munificent past. 
[he history of Venice is full of romance. A handful | tory of the Venetian Republic. Her colonies and fac- 
persecuted people, flying before the devastations of | tories formed a chain extending from the head of the 
to the Black Sea, and from Suez along the Red 


ittila in Padua, Aquileia and other coast-towns of the; Adriati 


\driatic, took refuge in the group of isles and marshes | and Arabian Seas to the Indus. According to an official 


ng some distance from shore, and driving piles in the | account given by the Doge Mocenigo, the Venetian fleet, 
nstable soil, laid the foundation for the future city. | in the year 1420, consisted of three thousand commercial 
(his was early in the fifth century. These refugees made} ships, which employed thirty thousand sailors; of three 
st a precarious living by fishing; then, as their num-| hundred men-of-war with ten thousand, eight hundred 


rs and means increased, they became sailors, who hired | mariners; and forty-five gallies with twelve thousand sol- 





»mselves to transport articles from seaport to seaport. | diers. In the arsenals and wharves, seventeen thousand 





xt they found themselves navigators, and at last mer-| ship-carpenters found a constant employment in building 
ants, buying and repairing 
h stores, not ‘ vessels. At 


time the navy 
of Venice was 


benefit neigh- 
ring cities, 
ut to increase of more import 
ance than that 
of all the other 


states com 


1eir own fast 


Thecolon kg 
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erned by tri- ible would be 
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. | | 
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I He adrons foug! agai } irate } ble l f thei sracity Suck s the power 
ns. er squadrons fought against the pirates who} able evidences of their ve ity ich wa le powe 


usted the coasts of Italy; single cities and whole} and influence of this state that, when, in 1630, a princess 


1cts along the coast commended themselves to her pro-| of Spain desired to pass up the Adriatic Gulf to Trieste 
ction; she formed an alliance with Genoa to wage a{ to marry a son of the emperor of Germany, the Venetiar 

essful war against the Saracens. Her strength, im-| Senate refused permission to the Spanish fleet. The only 
rtance and wealth rapidly increased; and in 1204,} manner in which this daughter of Spain could reach he 
ra struggle, which resulted in the Spanis! 
nizing the exclusive jurisdiction of Venice 


recog? 
me authorities make him even older,) and entirely | squadron of eight vessels, under one of their most d 
ind, with a fleet of five hundred sail and forty thousand | tinguished admirals, to carry the princess in safety t 
ven, which he commanded in person, laid siege to Con-]} her expectant husband. 

tantinople, and planted the standard of the Republie on The commercial decline of Venice began early in the 
1 decline may be said 


s towers. When the ladder was planted from the mast | eighteenth century. Her politica 
the vessel to the wall of the besieged eity, this blind] to have begun earlier. The seeds of it were sown when 
e elective democracy became an hereditar: 


i hero was the first to descend. Refusing the imperial] in 1297, tl 
rown of the Eastern Empire, he laid his conquests at| aristocracy. Even after this, for some centuries, the 
ly by opposing victori 
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the true degradation and downfall of Venice dates from 
the period when nobility alone was made paramount, 
and that nobility was purchasable. Talents and know- 
ledge were only appreciated as far as they were combined 


with nobility of birth. For one hundred thousand ducats 


a man could obtain the rank of a noble, and have his 


name entered in the golden book. Criminals bought 
their liberty at a sum fixed by the tariff approved by the 
Senate. Everything was for sale; personal merit, only as 
such, was disregarded ; its place was occupied by dignity, 
and this was distributed in proportion to birth, title and 
office. 

The discovery of America by Columbus emboldened 
other navigators; and in course of-time it was found 
possible to reach India by sailing around the Cape of 


Good Hope. Through Egypt, Venice had for centuries | 


the monopoly of the commerce with the East; now the 
seas opened it for England, France, Spain and Portugal. 
Venice lost her commercial prestige, which Lisbon at 
once assumed, 
and Portuguese 
merchantmen 
became on the 
Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans 
what Venetian 


merchantmen 


had been upon 
the Mediterra- 
nean. Gradu- 
ally she lost her 
possessions in 
the Orient and 
in Italy, and in 
1796, she sur- 
rendered to the 
French, in 
whose posses- 
sion she re- 
mained until 
the treaty of} 
Vienna, a few 
years later, 
when she w 
given wit! 
Lombardy to 
Austria. Ir 


‘ 


1848, the 


again to Austria. After a long season of constantly ex- | 


pressed discontent and occasional outbursts, Venice be- 


came, in 1867, much to the joy of her inhabitants, a part 


of United Italy, under the rule of Victor Emmanuel. 
During the days of her power there was one significant 
ceremony observed upon ascension day, which is well 
worth recording. This was no less than the marriage of 
the Republic with the sea. The doge sailed in a splendid 
vessel, called the Bucentaurus, accompanied by all the 
members of the senate and foreign ambassadors, out to 
sea, which was covered with innumerable gondolas, and 
dropped a golden ring into the depths of the waves with 


the words: “ Desponsemus te mure in signum veri per- 


petuique dominii” (I espouse myself to thee, O sea, as a| 


sign of true and perpetual dominion. 


The principal part of the city of Venice is built upon | 


forty-two islands closely clustered together. T! 
about thirty other islands scattered about at variou 





Venetians revolted against Austrian oppression, 
and with a temporary success; but in 1849, it surrendered | 


| tances in the lagoon ! ich public and pr 
stitutions are built he place where the city now st 
is not the site of the original Venice. This was bui}: 
some of the outlying islands, and near one of them, 7 
cello, may still be seen beneath the waves the ruins 
earlier city, where they have sunken. Venice itse 
sinking at the rate of it three inches a centur 
that the columns of the Ducal Palace on the sea 
have already lost fifteen in of their original height 
The islands which afford room for the foundations 
the city have been formed by the constant outflowing 


| small streams, whose courses have, since the establishmey 


of the city, been altered, to keep them from convertir 
the whole lagoon into marsh. The lagoon in wi 
these islands are found is » rated from the open wats 
of the sea by a natural br ater, extending for near 
eighty miles, from a little « 1 of Chioggia to the m 


of the Piave. It is formed by the meeting of the yn 


| brought down by the numerous streams that enter t 


—— gulf, with t 
mud of the | 
drifted 


ward 


stream. T 
accumulat 
has forme 
strong rar 
parts, again 
which th 
storm-waves 
the Adriat 
beat harmles 
ly. Throug 
this break wat 
are numero 
channels 
| various widt! 
jand depth 
some of 
admitting 
largest vessels 
The la roc 
self is 
twenty- 
miles long 
—— six or sev 
broad. At the present time the principal openings fror 
the lagoon into the sea are two—the one called the Px 
of the Lido, nearly opposite the city, available for vessels 
of small draught, the other the Port of Malamoceo, a few 
miles to the southward, where there is deeper water. Tw 


artificial breakwaters, one of them a mile long, protects 
this entrance channe! 

The city proper is divided by the Grand Canal, whi 
takes a serpentinagcourse through it, into two unequa 
parts. There are, it said, one hundred and forty-six 
smaller canals which intersect the city, taking the place 
of streets. The houses built upon these canals, the 


water coming directly to them without any intermediate 


| land, and washing their facades. These canals are very 


narrow, sometimes being barely wide enough for tw« 
dolas to pass each other. 

Gondolas take here the place of horses and carri: 
The gondola is a long, : v boat, shaped like a 
In the middle is a 1 of box, or small cabin, w 


| slightly vaulted roof, vered with thick, black clot! 





Gondolas 
in the same 


streets W silent were 


igs and tl the gondoliers, « 


ie 


f petty m erchant ldle their g 
eets in boats instead 

put doubt the most pict ‘ er 
nd € 


, , 
ng the lagoons, ¢ 


inal are t { 
yne up to the city with 
are ilt with 


“hey a pointed stern, and 


‘ 


fa short curve from the w 


ring 
yap with 
1e t 
The 
reatest interest 


the 


issel. 


pl we 0 


whi 


shed 


from 


landing 


a 


\ 


by 


ut thi 


ne is distingu 


sity, b 
shed by 


rs are known as 


e Cathedral of 


i@ PlaZZa, Or 


nd the O1 


1 


} 
i 


st 


the 


Py 


Mark forms the western extremit) 


right and left are the New Pr 


‘uratie; and on the easter 


n 8! 


de, 


St. Mark’s, is the Imperial 


Palace. 


In f 


vathedral 


are 


ists, which once 


k and gold, w 


th 


} 


e republic in its 


e 


pe lest: 


he proud 


ced 


ils, in whiel 
yns or standar 
the three-fold domini 


These were J en 


of glory. 


i 
n 


*€ 


is and the M e Campanile or Clock Tower 


ith blue and gold, on which tl 


rea. 

se by, gleaming w 1e 
giants beat the hours. 

n the Piazzetta stand the pillars of St. Mark and St. 


St. 


T 


»odore. Theodore was the original 


patron 
ly 


Mark was conveyed to Venice by two merchants, wl 


e, until, in 829, if tradition speaks true, the bo 


sealed their precious treasure in a basket covered with 
, by which 
On thet 


he 


op Oo 


f St. Mark’s colun 
ydore’ 


rures 

known 
The 
1e head of 
yuths of 


this 


mar 


yrated marble 


Neptune 


soronation of the di 


stal 


r, and 


iications concerning the public me 


lge spans the Grand 


It 


Piazza, 


and descend 


iri 


| music, 


lust of 
jazza 


S$ asse 


During 


+} 


ing 


band played ty 


notwithstant 


| of their 


At tl 


neans they escaped the prying eyes of | huddled 


t 


1€ 


was 


e were heard, 


her withdrew to 
urter of the cit 
of Austrian ru 
exhibit 


lasted half the 


nity to 
yes 
f merriment. Festiv 


, AIKC i 


sarnival, which in 


called forth no sound 


we 


als 


nt 


rether, standing, in the pits, to make 


by unnoticed. 


theatres, women stayed away entirely, an i men 


» } 
1€ 
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be friendly with another Italian who was thus culpable. 
ed one of the hated nation, was cut 
friends. E 

man was looked upon with suspi- 


A woman who 
off from 


respective ca/és, 


marr 


family and ach nationality had its 


cion who en- 
tered 


cognized as be 


one re- 
longing to the 
opposite na 
tionality. The 
people were 
gloomy 
and discontent- 


sa d, 


ed, and looked | 
forward impa- 
tiently to the | 
time when they | 
might give 
their allegiance | 
to Victor Em- 
manuel and 
form a part of 
United Italy. 
That time has 
now come, and 
itis to be hoy ed 
that the e! 
Italian 
has taken a re 


nat 


bound; that 
the gondoliers sing their national songs once again, 
that nation 
manner. 

The Bridge 
rather, 
It 


structure 


‘ 


lays are once more observed in a fe 
f Sighs spans a narrow, dark street, or, 


is a 


necting the D 
cal Palace w 
the Crimin 
Prison—a 
ered galle 
high above tl 
water, and 
vided by aston 
wall into a pas 
sage and a cell 
There is a great 
deal of illegiti- 
mate sentimen 
gathered abou 
this bridge. | 
Political offend- 
ers, and all that 
class of romar 
tic personages 
never crossed 
the bridge at 
all, but 
confined 
state 


were 


in the 


dungeons COURT OF THE 


called pozzi, o 2 ; 
wells sunk in the thick walls of the palace itself. Only 


common knaves, house-breakers aud cut-throats were 
called upon to sigh at their doom as they crossed and re- 
crossed this structure. 


Ruskin, in his “Stones of Venice,” says of it: “No 
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prisoner whose name is worth remembering, or wl 
, ever crossed that Brid, 
f the Byrcnic ideal of Venicg 


saw that Rialto unde 


sorrows deserve sympath 


| Sighs, which is the centre 


no great merchant 

which the tra 

veller now 
| pauses with 
breathless jin 
terest; the 
statue 


Byron 


whi t 
makes 
Faliero ad 
dress as one 

his 
cestors, 


great an 
wa 
erected to 

soldier of for 
tune 
dred and fifty 


| years after Fa 


a hu 


liero’s death 
The Bridg 
of Sighs itself 
was not bu 
till near tl 
end of the six 
teenth cer 
wher 
of 


romantic 


tury, 
most 





e} 


| sodes of Venetian were occurrences of the 


past. 


| It is impossible to des 


the churches 
ing beauty of architecture, ar 
art-tre 
sures rivaling 
those of Rome 
Still less can w 


ribe many 
| Venice, with their bewilder 
———- their 


enter into a de 
tailed 
tion of the many 


deseri 


palaces which 
delight the ey: 
and attest to th 
former  wealt! 
of the city 
These palaces, 
some of then 
date back many 
| centuries, and 
| are in 
vanced state 
decay; yet the 
beauty of age is 
upon then, 
which cannot! 
said of thos 
which have been 
restored 
whose 
tion frequently 
has served to 


an ad 


f 


_ 
iy a ——— fk 
ay \ ei Kut 
— and 
restora 





destroy beauty and symmetry and create ugliness in its 
stead. Still others are built in the untasteful, incon- 
gruous style of the Rennaisance, where riches of mate- 
rial has not compensated for lack of genius in the 
architect. 
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Venice is a city of palaces and churches. It must be| Venice ervstal. indicating the presence of poison 

seen to be known. | breaki into fragments when any envenomed substance 
heiatne Of society, as we understand it, there is little or non a has it, is no longer ee if indeed it ever 
unde in Venice. There is no unrestrained intercourse between The glass-works employ four thousand five hun 

the sexes. At a social lred people. They pr 
gathering or ball, the duce magnificent mir 
women sit silent and rors, artificial pearls and 
stiff in one room, the men , gems, colored beads, etc. 
the huddle in another. Now - : 5 ee =. We close our account 
whict and then a group of men , a ete. : ee of this remarkable city 
eaakes passes the threshold of with Mark Twain’s de- 
the women’s apartment scription of a midnig! 
asts a few hurried glan scene on the Grand 
ces around, as if to feast ; Canal: “There was a 
their eyes upon the ‘ Lent aS ; : ae | fcte—a grand féte—in 
beauty there assembled, honor of some saint, and 
and then passes out all Venice was abroad on 


again. Ora lady is led the water. In one vast 


+ hur 

d fifty out to dance, and then space—say a third of a 
ter Fa quickly returned as soon mile wide and two miles 
leath as the dance is ended, long—were collected two 
Bridy Young men and young thousand gondolas, and 
3 itself women are allowed to every one of them had 


t bu fall in love with « from two to ten, twent 


de ther, but it must be by and even thirty colored 
an exchange of glances 
alone. The cavalier may 
follow his lady love in z 

the street. He may = a rsa f ~ e os f the eye could 
: ; these painted 


n four to a 


lanterns suspended about 


it, and fro 
lozen occupants. Just 


baunt her at church or 
pera, or wherever sh¢ were massed 1 


may go, but must pase 

»word with her. The arrangements for 
all made with the parents. 

Of the present commercial or business aspects of Ver 
ut little can be said. Her commerce l 
ilmost nothing. 
Beggary seems a |} 


rofession as well 


escr led as any, from 

> mar the swarms of beg di 
whiet gars which bask } i , . i Po aime illuminated all the 
he eye n the sunlight in ‘ boats around it. 
» to the every available Every gondola 


place. Of the that swam by us, 
; iany manufacto- with its cres¢ 
alace: res for which 
then Venice was once circles 
Y man} elebrated, glass- lamps hun 
an making isthe chief and lighting 
remaining one. the faces 


ind that is nota 
remnant, but rath- 


young and sweet 
scented and lovely 
ra revival of a below, was a } 

ture; and the re 
flection of those 


lights, so long, s 


nee partially lost 
rt. The princi- 


al works are still 
slender, so num- 





re beet irried on in the 

and Island of Murano, berless, so many 
estora where there is a colored, and so 
uently museum of the pro- distorted and 
ed t luctions of the} ae Ln ee wrinkled by the 
in its iactory. a waves, Was a pie 
incon- During the middle ages the productions of Murano lture likewise, and enchantingly beautiful. Many and 
mate- were the most perfect in Europe, and their reputa-| many a party of young ladies and gentleman had their 
in the tion to-day equals that of the past, notwithstanding the | state gondolas handsomely decorated, and ate supper on 


competition of modern manufactures. The celebrated | board, having their tables tricked out as for a bridal party.’ 
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AN APPLE AND OTHER APPLES. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


ly an apple, and yet it has engrossed my 
and many an hour of this long, 
It grew on the highest, most up- 


thoughts man) 

bright sumz 
it bough of our 
so that of late it has looked there like a gilded ball 
ver that tree, whose leafy roof shelters 


rig! apple-tree, far, far above the robin’s 
nest, 
on a green 

so many birds while they sing their never-ending glad- 
ness, and the shadow rests meanwhile in a shadow’s rest- 
less way below, now on this side where the wild lily 
stalks are, now on that where the grass is all freckled 
with daisies. 

Of all the full cluster of apple-blossom that that one 
had flaunted in the smiling face of 
rave little fellow had kept his baby 
an apple. I know all about it, for I have 
urious and growing interest from the 
re than half the size of my thimble 


overreaching bough 
May, only this one 
vow to be 
watched it with 
time it was not mo 
until it had ambitiously grown up and puffed itself out to 
the size of my inkstand—and how large that is need not 
be told, for our } 
When just large, its deep green faded to a creamy 
pallor; and still rocking in the breeze and basking in the 
sunlight, it grew yet larger, and turned to a rich golden 
ch it retained for many days; and then one time 


hue, whi 
when I was not looking, the invisible artist that does the 


per is concerning apples, not inkstands. 


color-work for |! 
Fairy World, c 
and then it b 
there swept over 
a bath of dew, a m 
of glorious sunshine; 
gayly over the tree to shake the raindrops down, there 
sudden little rush and tumult above, a 

and crimson glory flashing downward, 


ume and streaked it with faint crimson, 
ished softly all around; and after this, 
it where it grew the night wind’s hymn, 


rning shower, a robin’s song, a burst 


was a strange, 
gleam of golden 
a thump on the soft grass, the shout of exultant child- 
hood, and the e, gathered up by the dimpled hands 
1, was placed in my hands. I looked on 
its beauty at iled its odor, but when I lifted my eyes 


toward the little bough it had left, I saw its vacant place 


of a loving 


sugh something like a mist. 
d considered this apple mine—mine 


tir 
The entire househ< 
by ri 
pressed interest in 
its possessor; but when all gathered about me for a nearer 
view, its seeme 
ing a fin the pie of its destiny. 
have it 
1 would make it into a pie, and the 
, would set it on the parlor mantel 


dumplin 
I 
the ne 


fourth, the 
and keep it forever and forever. 


& giass ise, 


under 


in the twilight, the apple still in my hand, | 


while the darkness slowly deepened, the shadows that 
had er 
lifted, til 


brance 


[ found there what I sought, my first remem- 
A strangely beautiful picture rises 


is the early spring-time, and I am a little 


before 
urchin in a frock of dark blue calico with 
I have on a check apron, too. A rather 
tied neck bobs up and 


shoulders 


white-headed 
white dots in it 
around my 
I walk. 
shin quite precisely each morning, but in less 
minutes I find a spot I call shady, so push the 


shabby sunbonnet 
down 
under my 
than fi 


gl tt paste 
ug!) —~ © 4 


as 


er fastidious majesty, the Queen of the 
|} murmur of the distant waterfall, e the morning mist 


and next, while unseen elves danced | 


very, and by unabated and often-ex- | 
t, and our baby autocrat had made me | 


| as if every one claimed the right of hav- | 


And one would | 
another would have it made up as a} 


between me and long-gone years shifted and | 


My mother ties it | 
| virtue there was in stones. I verily thought I could read 


yoard vexation back, and thrust my way- | 


ward features right into the sun, and wind, and rain for 
all day. 

I am quite a little girl, but alre 
about birds and their nests, about wild flowers, and where 
to find them; but of apples, their 
So when my grandfather, a small, quick 


uly I know a good de 


habits and growth, not 
anything. 
stepping, very white-haired, quite aged man, invites me 
see him graft trees that 
He asks me fi 


to go with him to the orchard t 
shall bear apples, I am quite delighted. 
some scraps of calico like the dress I wear, which I can 
not understand at all; but my mother gives them. Ther 
in one hand he takes a little basket with a bundle « 
twigs and some moistened earth, and holding me by ti 
other he leads me toward the orchard. 

Along the lane, not less than three mother robin 
startled by our passing tread, rise up from their nests 
builded on the fence-rails at the corners of the old-fas 
I wish some one could tell me why 
so often ch 


ioned worm-fence. 
is that, though in my childhood 
these cosey nooks in which to rear their young, that n 
and breadth of the land fin 


robins 


one may travel the length 
ing the fence corners all free f 
ber yet the feeling, nearly ak 
me on seeing three crows walking in a sort of hurried 


ym birds’ nests. I remen 


n to awe, that crept ove 


ws the plow was tracing 


, but 


stateliness along the brown furr 
in what we then called the 

years termed the old, corn-field. 1 
The deep quietude of the whole valley 
deep, that all the air is per y the sleepy semi 


have now for mar 
see it, feel it all still. 
seeming more 


take weird shapes as they fi y and sulkily uy 
the steep hill-sides. 
Yes, there I am a , gazing in open-eyed 


wonder at the process ting, and rather surprised 


that my old grandfathe climb into even that low 
He tells of the 
time on these now leafle 


bids me look up, far up, at the s} 


me vious apples to grow some 


tree. 
and, just as he finishes 

tted wings of a hawk 
sailing in great sweeping es above While | 
watch the hawk, the old gentleman comes down, gathers 
up all the grafting material intp the basket, then sud- 
denly gives an astonished look toward the new graft; my 
glance follows his, and there I a large, rosy-red 
apple. A moment more, and he springs the tree 
with the activity of youth, and gathers for me that won 
der fruit. My entire faith in that grandfather’s word 
makes me as happy as Eve before the fall in the pleasant 
fiction invented then and there that this fruit grew thus 


us. 


see 


into 


suddenly to reward my general goodness, little dreaming 
that he has carried this fruit a long day’s journey in his 


saddle-bags. However, I made this discovery full soon 


| enough—but that apple was mine. 


A picture-book, with an illustrated alphabet, was a 
great treasure my next Christmas. It contained a bright 
colored apple, and also a highly-colored apple pie, and 
opposite the great A, the legend A, was an apple pie, et 

About this time, after coming over several pages o! 
Webster's Spelling-Book, I one evening informed the 
folks seated around the evening lamp that I could read 
and, turning to one of its quaintly-illustrated pages, pri 
I began the story of the 
positively refused t 


ceeded to show how well. 
naughty boy in the apple-tree, who 
be dislodged from his place until the old gentleman wh: 


had first pelted him with grass threatened to try what 


I had heard this gone over so frequently, and my hearers 
thought the same, till, woe was me, I had misunderstood 
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n important word, i ead of rend gy tha \ I t not omit w 1 r wuty 
: ; 
ion that the young scamp me down! and i ng while. My father boug 1 set 





an’s pardon, [ had it that he came | Wind uirs, t were the crowning splend 





man’s 






eadful ugly,” tl 






[ sidered both tree and 






es and faces of both man and boy exceedingly rarret, [ laughed heartily and wonder why, at 











, and had a ne ntured to tell me that fruit med so real to me, I had felt no uneasin¢ 






was utter 






be in earne 














































iw 
e 
t tragedy—ah, it is to ften so—f : ed ew me then a it ever c 
su taste for theatricals was formed at a ex gy fect were bending ‘ vd m4 
a where the m 
re 
tree 
, 
‘ } | . s 
st chamber of y memory. a picture ‘ i 
Sar . ‘ 
“ ed all about with fancy’s ing | P ‘ ee all g 
thus on hat} . A 
leaves bathed in immorta \ Surely t r ‘ 
heeked apple brings him back again, very é n M I ‘ s t 
if beautiful. But the st f the performar s the : eemed t é es v é . | 
SOOE tof the audience ted, was the Wil ‘ i ‘T su e in t ‘ and ? 
‘ 
; ; 
a ft in tw . / 
ght rere his lip w darl s glance, and howt e tw ‘ s expr ey 
} | a 
a i fearful the tremble ar aver of his v ev r el e, “She is ‘ s i 
' : i 
et 1imed, in answer te Gessler’s question why the wi is to an appk i 6 ee 
. is hidden in his bos ’wen Meredith has given t of the treasury . 
ul “To k é ud I slain my child! f his allegorical legends » stral nating s ei 
ea T } } : 4 “ .7 " H Ae 
In the dairy ise, in the barn floor, in the ce r. a f the pple f Lif The language al e lesson are : HE 
} 
Pp t sand times did I try and a thousand times did I like in the epth and their «de icy, and story tl ry 
; 
u produce this, to me ! t wonderful oratory. [The great & n, in the quiet olf n evening hour, u 
d rave looked n fine acting since then, I } e sec his old age, vet feels all the lis 1et Of a sou itiate 
v at audiences swaved, electrified by the voice. the ¢ e |} with the glories and e gilts s splen l reign, and 
vl us, but [ never saw a st play again The tor! with all the lux es of it had been one long 
ee was an overgrown boy, ill awkward and bor festival, has a weary, longing sigh answered by the con 
ahi *, but I saw no such boy, I gazed on a hero, bray ng of a swift angel, bringing to him the Live Apple tha | 
. : 





tender, and god 
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none shall taste death having tasted this apple! gives it 


tohim. Then the description : 
“Remained 
In the hand of the king the Life Apple ; ambrosial of breath 
golden grained, 
Rosy bright as a star dipped in sunset. The king turned it 
o’er anc 
fruit 


tasted 


4 perused 


The whi tring his 


lip, in 


Untasted, for now, in his old age, the wise king would 


not accept the gift its tasting would bestow—eternal life 
on earth. 

In a verse of old Thomas, the Rhymer, mention is made 
of an apple of magical virtue; hear this: 

“Syne they « 

And she pu 

; lake this tf 

It will give t 


ame to a garden green, 
lan apple frae a tree, 
r thy wages, true Thomas, 
hee the tongue that can never lie.’ 


Ah! would that this kindly spirit could lead our poli- | 


ticians to that green garden, and that they, like true 
Thomas, would not decline the “ gudely gift.” 

And how does Tennyson describe the dainty Loves, but 
as “ Bevies of Eroses apple-cheeked.” 

And who but Dickens could make us see as he has 
made us see the apple-faced people. It is a most ripe 
and luscious picture. Behold, first: “A plump, rosy- 
cheeked, wholesome, apple-faced young woman with an 
infant in her arms; another young woman not so plump, 
but apple-faced, also, who led a plump 
child in each hand; another plump pe. 
boy, who walked by himself, and, finally, a plump and 
apple-faced man, who carried in his arms another plump 
and apple-faced boy.” 

Our own L in his inimitable “ Courtin’,” describ 
ing the dear, daughterly, lovable, rustic, Yankee girl, 
Huldah, says: 


well, 


heeks grew full as rosy agin 


As the apples she was peelin’.” 


Nor are we shocked to learn that our beloved Washing- 


ton Irving was a confessed orchard thief. As the story 
goes, he was 
own orchard, when he was accosted by a little scamp of 
the neighbor! i, who, not recognizing him as the pro- 
prietor, offere show him a tree where he could “ get 
than these.” “But,” said the boy, 
the old *y 


’ said Irving, “and we stole a dozen of my 


some better apt les 


“we must ta care man doesn’t see us.” 
went with hin 
own apples.” 

Of poems « the theme of apples, where is there one 
that of our pure and stately Bryant, 


I first heard it read 


more sweet nan 
“The Plant 
by my father, and 


f his planting an apple-tree, as I have 


f the Apple-Tree 
his voice is in it still—and what a de- 
scription 
often, while my mother held the slight, 
he laid the soft, 
network of roots, yes, even 


him do so 
ft upright, how tenderly 


seen 
beautiful 
brown eart ver the delicate 
as Bryant 
As round the sleeping Mhfant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet.” 


The whole poem is most beautiful, and I love it for its 
own, and more for my father’s sake, but the sixth stanza 
has for me a sadder, deeper tone than the rest, for that 
once a dear friend, the while his little boy sat on his 


knee, and battle tidings charged the very air we breathed, 


recited it. I seem to hear, this very hour, the patriotic 


enthusiasm that rang through these words: 
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and apple-faced | 
also apple-faced | 


once picking up an apple under a tree in his | 


“The fruitage of this apple-tree 
Winds and our flag tripe 
Shall bear to « s that lie 
Where men sha 
And ask in what fair er 
And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day, 
And long, long hours « 
In the shade of the 


and star 
alar, 
Ww ier at the view, 


ves they grew; 


f summer play, 
ipple-tree,” 
Poor fellow! when Freedom's battle was fought a: 
| won, he thought to find a garden of delight amid th 
orange groves of Florida, and went, only to sicken andj 
die there. Alas, that where he sleeps, 
“No summer sings, no autumn sighs 

Through the boughs of the apple-tree.” 


I was greatly touched not long when our dea 


ago 
|} aged pastor, holding an apple in his hand, looked on 
| lovingly a moment, then said, with tearful eyes and 
| trembling voice: “Oh, my poor, dear, little mother, dead 
so long ago! [I cannot forget the lessons of tendern 
she taught me daily. Why, she has told me that ev 
| when a little girl, carrying a basket of apples along t 
orchard path, if one happened to roll away in the grass 
after it, lest it 


she always stopped and rolled another 


should be lonesome.” How. I thank him still for giving 
me this pretty page from that sweet life that was, even 
| amid the vexing realities of frontier life, a poem. 

And are not apples as much to the artist as to the poet, 
and did anybody ever see a fruit piece without apples 
|making the chief beauty of the 
goddess of fruit and fruit-trees, knoweth well that her 


same. Pomona, the 
| lover-husband, Vertumnus, finds not, in all his round, a 
| fruit more fair than an apple, even this apple I now hold 
} in my hand. 

And now what shall 


I do with it ?—Ilet me see; 


To-morrow morning I will pare it carefully 


yes, i 
will do this. 
halve it and remove the core. I know what fair maide: 
shall count the seeds and, with bashful grace, fling th 
paring over her shoulder and see what letter it will mak« 
I know nothing more certainly than just what letter it 
should be—and well her heart knows what she would wish 
Then, with the purest sugar, I will inundate the prett 
| hemispheres, and the fire-god will aid me in producing a 
| very miracle of daintiness. And when it shall be trans 
ferred to that beautiful cut-glass goblet, my cupboard 
the candied apple, “tinct witl 
! 


most precious treasure, 
1ave it, shall be set aside t 


be first tasted by the bride 


cinnamon,” as Keats would 

adorn a wedding-feast, and t 
| for the maiden fair of wl [ speak, let the apple-seeds 
be many or few, or the apple-parings assume whatev« 
form the capricious fates may direct, will surely, ere th 


Christmas chimes, be a bride. But the evening wanes 


and the September n 
and tender, asks, “ What 
I answer, and the words finish my long musing 


n has risen, and a voice, man); 


causes this long reverie in the 
porch ?” 


and memory-dream, “ An apple. 


Tue following and truthful passage occurs in one of the 


| Frederika Bremer books: “ There is much goodness in 
the world, although at a superficial glance one is disposed 
to doubt it. What 
back from side to « 
circles find to say 


goes at best like sunshine, 


is bad is noised abroad, is echoed 


ide, and newspapers and the social 


much about it; whilst what is good 


quietly through the world.” 


User not evasions when called upon to do a good thing, 
nor excuses when you are reproached for doing a bad 


| one. 





HISTORY, 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 


BY MRS. EN M. MITCHELL. 
r VHERE are three names the roll of gr 
that we almost invarial 
of Addison, Goldsmith 
srmonious, their style flows on like some 
se surface winds and storms never rufile 
would seem, come to them in or leriy 


¥Y associate togeth 


ng Li i and 


and ing. 
placid stream 
who Th ] 


t heirs is no trun 


auty. I 


whing and clamoring f 
» to grace and be 
ke Carlyle’s and Ruskin’s, rousing up man’s laggin 


vellie to @ War Wilh evil 


ergies and sounding the re 
etence, but rather a melody that soothes 
ikens pure and gentle emotions. 
een described as “‘ clear, s 
yd; so was Addison's 
gs of all three 
reathe the same 
rit of cheerful- 
ness and serenity. 
let they had their 
ints of dissimi 
rity, too; each 
vas Original in 
is own way; and 
f Addison seems 
hold himeelf 
mewhat aloof 
m human sym- 
pathies, Godsmith 
nd Irving inevi 
bly touch the 
eart. 
Vashington Ir- 
ig Was born in 
City of New 
April 3d, 
He was the 
ingest ofeleven 
iren; bis fa 
was a native 
f Scotland, his 
her an 
vonan. New 
rk at that tir 
id only fif 
isand inha 
its, most of them descendants of the original 
tlers. They still retained many quaint custom 


+ 


erved and noted 


lial as it is irresistibl 
ly childhood was his 


-in the . 
rge Washington, 


MmuUusiDg, , 1 
? unesake on the 


sing. The story 
et seemed worth repeating for the 


ng himself, 

At the age of eleven, he was : 
nd voyages, and naturally long 
atify this desire, he resolved to run awa; 
m doing so by his abhorrence of salt | 


iard to like it, and for a long time persist 


4 


at every opportunity, and in lying on the 
that he might accustom himself to hardshiy 
every fresh trial the pork grew more dista 
or harder, until at length he gave up the p! 
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age of teen, he 


afterward made his first 


Le 8a 
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glassy 
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etre 


+} 
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am 


scene 


f the wh p-poe 
will from 
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was star i 
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sudden 

heavy 
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sequence,” answered the doctor ; A short time before it etion, occurred the t 


“perhaps s m, or cut off his head.” event that gave a tinge of é ly to Irving's future 


The honest girls were greatly distressed, and not only life. Matilda Hoffman, the { young girl who was t 
brought hin but filled his pockets with fruit, and | have been his wife, died in her eighteenth year. He 
privately bes tt French officer to treat him kindly. | left a beautiful and touching account of their aequaint 

In Rome, Ir ¢ met Allston, the painter, of whom he |} ance and its termination, found by his nephew, among 
writes: “I do not think I have ever been more completely | other private papers, after he, too, had died. We extract 
captivated first acquaintance.” For awhile he | a few passages. 
thought of turning painter himself, but soon gave up the “The more I saw of } " he writes, “the more | 
idea. reason to admire her. Her | seemed to unfold it 

The climate of Europe had a favorable effect on his | leaf by leaf, and every t to discover new sweetne 
health, and he remained there two years. He then re * * Never did I meet with more rectitude, more nat 
turned hor med his legal studies, and was admitted | delicacy, more exquisite } t 1 word, thought 
to the bar H ilready made his début in the world | action, than in this young creatur * For my part 

if nineteen, in a series of articles | idolized her; I felt at times rebuked by her superior de 
er’s paper, and afterward repub- | cacy and purity, and as if I ws oarse, unworthy bei 
nsent. in comparison.’ 

In Janua ; ppeared the famous “ Salmagundi; lie then describes re rnanece to law studies, } 
or, The W Whams and Opinions of Launcelot Lang- | desire for a settled inco 1 the doubt and dist: 
staff and rhe work ran through twenty num- | into which he was plung 
bers, and was the joint production of Washington Irving, “Tn the midst of this struggle and anxiety,” he con- 
his Brother W im and James K. Paulding. It was! tinues, “she was taken ill with a cold. Nothing wa 
full of hu i highly popular, yet so little valued by | thought of it at first; but she grew rapidly worse, a 
its princiy in after years that he could write, “I | fell into a consumption. nnot tell you what I suffered 
was in | it would gradually have gone down into | The ills that I have undergone in this life have be« 
oblivion.’ dealt out to me drop b Pp, | I have tasted all the 

His next literary enterprise was, “A History of New | bitterness. I saw her fade lly away; beautiful, a 
York, from the Beginning of the World to the End of the | more beautiful, and more ang ul to the very last. 
Dutch Dynasty, by Diedrich Knickerbocker.” About six | Her malady was rapid in its career, and hurried her of 
weeks prior to its publication, notices were inserted in| in two months. For three iys and nights I did n 
the newspapers, calling attention to the disappearance of | leave the house, and scarce slept I was by her wi 
a small elderly gentleman, dressed in an old black coat | she died; all the family were assembled round her, sor 
and cocked hat, by the name of Anickerbocker, To these | praying, others weeping, for she was adored by them al 
succeeded a letter, stating that a very curious kind of | I was the last one she looked upon. I cannot t 
book, in the handwriting of the said Knickerbocker, had | you what a horrid state of mind I was in fora long time 


ft 


been found in his room, and would be disposed of to pay ** TI seemed to drift al without aim or object, at 
his unsettled board-bill, if he did not return. Finally | the merey of every breeze; my heart wanted anchorag 
came the advertisement of the work itself in these words: | I am naturally susceptible, and tried to form other atta 
“ A History of New York is this day published by Inskeep | ments, but my heart would not hold on; it would cor 
& Bradford, No. 128 Broadway, containing an account of | tinually recur to what it had lost; and whenever ther 
its discovery and settlement, with its internal policy,| was a pause in the hurry of novelty and excitement, | 
manners, customs, wars, ete., ete., under the Dutch govern- | would sink into dismal dejection. For years I could 1 
ment, furnishing many curious and interesting particulars | talk on the subject of this hopeless regret; I could 1 
never before published, and which are gathered from even mention her name; but her image wags continua 
various manuscripts and other authenticated sources, the | before me, and I dreamt of her incessantly. 
| 


whole being int ersed with philosophical speculations Is there not something grand in such constancy as tl 
and mor pre t This work was found in the char Let Mrs. Flora Dawson t she will, no woman ev« 
ber of M Knickerbocker, the old g 1 ifterward really touc! I e's heart. He remained a 
whose l nd mysterious disappearance has been | bachelor; and yet wl a py home was Sunnyside 
noticed. It is ished in order to discharge certain | and how peculiarly fitted was its owner for domestic en 
debts he left behind.” joyment! 

The work was dedicated to the “ New York Historical In 1810, Irving gave ° law altogether, and was ad 
Society,” and ushered into existence, as is evident from | mitted as a partner in t! mimercial house of his tw 
the above, with all due gravity and decorum. Imagine, | brothers, Peter and Ebenz It was not expected tha 
then, the surprise of those who found it a burlesque | he would devote much timé the business, but it ga 
chronicle, full of wit, humor and satire, and so mirth- | him a settled means of subsistence, and leisure to cult 
provoking that a critic wrote: “If it be true, as Sterne | vate literary pursuits. He did little with his pen, how 
says, that a man draws a nail out of his coffin every time | ever, until the year 1818, when the house failed in whi 
he laughs, after reading Irving’s book your coffin will | his fortunes were embarked, and he finally took up lite 
But some of the old Dutch resi- | ture as a profession. He was at that time in England 


certainly fall to pieces.” 
dents were ghiy indignant at his irreverent treatment | where he had been warmly welcomed by Campbell, Scott 
‘f their ancestors, and even Verplanck, one of his friends, | Jeffrey and other celebrities. He at once applied himsel! 
iticized the work severely. Walter Scott, however, said | to the composition of a new work, and soon produced 

s were absolutely sore with laughing after | “The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent,” which was 

ils of Diedrich Knickerbocker. And published almost simultaneously in America and England. 

ides of the Atlantic, have repeatedly | It was eagerly read on both sides of the Atlantic, and 

hness of humor and originality. | received such encomiums that its author was fairly ap- 
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delightf tead are tokens of all that is most char- | made the 
acteristic of the owner. The simplicity and rustic grace | shutting up my doors and windows 
of the abode an unperverted taste; the secluded There is something touching in the account of this fiy 


f retirement; the cottage ornaments re- | labor, and his anxiety and nervousness toward the er 
mind us of | nrivalled pictures of English country] He was apprehensive lest he might have taxed himse 
life ; the weath« k that used to veer about on the Stadt} too severely. More than anything else he dreaded ¢ 


position a 


HHouse of Ar lam, is & symbol of the filtherland;] loss of mental power. “I do not fear death,” said h. 
while the one t adorned the grand dwelling in Albany | “ but I would like to go down with all my sail set.” 
hefore the Re tion, isa significant memorial of the old This pathetic wish was granted. After having suffere 
Dutch colonist und they are thus both associated with | for over a year with a constant cough and sleeplessn: 
the fragrant 1 ry of that famous and unique historian,| he died suddenly on the morning of November 281 
Diedrich Knickerbocker.” 1859. The immediate cause of death was disease of t 
At Sunnyside were passed the remaining thirteen years | heart. 
of Irving’s lift Though unmarried, he had gathered Six years before, he had written the following words t 
a niece, referring 
and happy | ! = " | to the remova! o: 
hold of relatives = Pere BS ~ }@ graveyard 
where many 





round him a large 


Loving n ; x : ; 

supplied the place é ‘ a” his relatives wer 
of daughter = ; buried: “T have 
blessed in Z — i always appr 
hended some su 


were 
return with 
affection, pate event, and ar 
in its tenderr glad it has take 
On his 


from Spain, } 


| place while I a: 
| here to prote 
began the publi ; iy the ashes of th 
cation of a re-| J : es we +S “4% I loved from de 
vised edition of 
his works, add- : 
ing to those al-| @ F : . : chased a piece 
| ground ina} 


secration. |] 


cordingly p 


ready published 
“ Life of Gold- 45 > : lic cemetery, « 


smith,” and “ Ma 4 . tablished wit 


a 


homet and hi a few years 
the high grour 
adjacent to t 
| old Dutch chu 
at Beekmar 
| millpond, cor 
monly called 
Sleepy Holl 
Chureh 7 
cemetery, wh 
| is secured by 
| Act of the Leg 
lature, takes ir 
part of the Bee! 
man woods, ar 


Suecessors.” This 
undertaking drew 
out a 

flattering 

ments 

ealls 

the fact 
having 
sciously deser 

the influer 


his own w 


Goldsmit commands one 


Irving 
Goldsn 
might 


the most beaut 

‘ ’ ful views of t! 
IRVING'S GRAVE. | Hudson. The 
spot I have pu 


that “ we read his - stinstimmnitnat eS 


thern slope, just on the edge of the 


character in every page, and grow into familiar intimacy | chased is on the so 
with him we read, Theartless benevolence that beams | old churchyard, whi: 


*h is included in the cemetery. 
throughout his works; the whimsical, yet amiable, views | have had it enclosed with an iron railing, and shall have 
of human life and human nature; the unformed humor, | ¢vergreens set out aro it. 
I » seen the remains of the fami! 


It is shaded by a grove 


blending so happily with good feeling and good sense, | young oaks. T 
and singularly dashed, at times, with a pleasing melan-| gathered together and interred, where they cannot b 
choly ; even the very nature of his mellow, and flowing, | again disturbed; and a vast satisfaction it was to hay 
and softly tinted style, all seem to bespeak his moral as} rescued them from that restless city, where nothing i 
us love| sacred. As I was selecting this place of sepulture, 





well ; his intellectual qualities, and make 

the man at the same time that we admire the au-| thought of Byron's line 

ss ; ‘s ‘. a ‘Then 1} round, 
Irvine's last great work was his “ Life of Washington. thy ground, 

He finished it a few months before his death, and then i take thy rest.’ 
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[ have marked out my resting place by my mother’s side, 


ind a space is left for me there 


In this chosen spot he was buried on a day whose “ soft 


and melancholy beauty seemed in keeping with the sad 


asion.” As the mourners turned away from the grave, 
sun sank to rest in a blaze of glory, crimsoning all 
the west—type, as they thought, of the pure and beautiful 


fe just closed. 


PINE KNOTS. 


BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 


“ MALL, loving hands have brought us in 
The torches of the pine; 
, And the great kitchen’s bounds are sweet 
As any ancient shrine. 
The soft flames leap, and in their light 
The children’s faces show, 
They plead that only the weird light 


Through all the room may glow. 


The children sit anear the fire, 
Of shining warp, and woof 
Their thoughts are woven; dreamily 
We take our place aloof, 
Not sadly do we draw aside, 
» recessed gloom, 
For it is sweet as is the hearth 


With resinous perfume ; 


And silvery feet run now and then 
Out to the farthest place 

The light and shade on the oa} 
Are having merry chase 

But we would that the chi 


Anear the silvery flam« 


That we may dream of faces 


That busy memory frame 


The beautiful soft light rests 
Upon the den hair, 

An auriole above the brows, 
Beside “ Our Mother's chair.”’ 

Just round the chimney, where it keeps 
A corner free and dark, 

We see again, with arching rude, 
The little clumsy ark, 

long, and held so warm 

I trow 

No oak-ribbed vessel on the tide 


That rocked s¢ 


A mother’s hopes: 


Was ever freighted so! 

We sit within the recessed ¢! 
Where only now and then 

The light runs out with silvery feet, 
Oh, children, once again 


In you we live the sweet old life 
Our heart wears just the sha 

The tender light that where w 
On everything is laid. 

The resinous pine knots give ot 
Their fragrance, but they } 

No perfume like that in our he 

That garnered in of old 

Sweet memories, till the he 


[s as a fragrant shrine. 


oft care no lin 
air mansions “ love 
ve made half the g 


yom where el 


Homwe-Jrike and Character. 


THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 
SECOND SERIES.—No. 12. 


CAN hardly write with this noise in the room below 


me; and yet when I think of the sorrow, and the 


; 


pallid faces and the forms bowed in agony, and of | When tl 
] ) 


thers who walk the live-long night with breaking 
. ° 2 | 
rts, sorrowing over their wilful sons and undutiful 


— 
f it made and drank, the ! iromatic 
as the first. I had my note-book in my pocket, and car 
tell the women readers of the Home just how it was made. 
It was the best quality of roast coffee, to begin with; the 
committee divided it, and put it into little flannel bags 
holding half a] yund eacl sewed them up tightly. 
‘lean washboiler of water came to the boil, t 

requisite quantity of coffee was put in, and boile or 
fifteen min rding to the strength desired. Then 


ighters, I lift up my face heavenward in gratitude for | the bags were taken out Boiling water and another bag 


e disturbing noise—for the tender care of One w ho | 


ileth me beside still waters. How much better is this 
ling, warbling, robin-like song from the glad girl, 
un sobs of grief, or wails from a troubled heart refusing 
e comforted. An old aunt used to say that girls who 
ing at their work could not be relied on; but I never 


ind this to be true. Our ironings and churnings are 


of coffee wer in when the coffee needed replenishing, 

and in ten or fifteen minutes the bag taken out as before. 

By this means they had good fresh coffee all the time, 

whereas, if it had all been made at once, it would have 
g boiling. 

m long boili How many women there are 


boil the coffees as they boil the potatoes, 


lways accompanied with songs, from “ A charge to keep | whose kitchens are filled with the escaped aroma, and 


have,” down to “ Auld Robin Adaire” and “ Kathleen 
The latter ballad fills the dining-room this 


Mavoureen.” 
rning, and rings out until it reaches the brown leaves 


f the tall oaks. 


At a late church festival, two ladies comprised the hot 
fee committee, and although there was a great quantity 


who wonder when they come to the table what ails the 


coffee ; they are sure it was boiled long enough ! 

If a woman fails in any item of housekeeping, she 
would show her good sense by going to an experienced 
housewife and learning those things in which she failed. 


Now that Thanksgiving and the holidays will soon be 


ee ote 
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with us, I want to tell you an incident that may serve as 
a hint to all of 5 and I hope it may do you all good, 
as it did me. 

The first school 
1814, is a very humble dwelling-house to-day, standing 
on the corner of our farm, and is occupied by Cousin 


use in this township, built of logs in 


Sally, a widow, with a family of seven children; three of 
these are the children of her husband's second wife, four 
are her own, and the oldest one of them is blind and 
idiotic, and unable to speak a word or walk across the 
house. Cousin Sally is about thirty years old, a shy, 
innocent woman, unacquainted with the world and its 
ways, that are dark; but in all else she is a woman 
grown; she manages well, works hard, keeps out of debt, 


loves all the children alike, is cheerful and hopeful and 


self-sacrificing. 

When Cousin Eben married the little girl in her teens, 
and brought her directly to Uncle Potts’s on his wedding 
tour to Aunt Betsey’s, I was vexed at the tall, stalwart, 
middle-aged man, and I said to her: “I hope you will be 
able to manage the children, and will make a good mother 
things.” 


to the poor little 
said she; “ but I never did like chil- 


“ Well, I'll try,” 
dren ; seems to me, though, I shall pity them, and I mean 
to use ‘em well.” 

“You look kind and tender-hearted,” said I, “and I 
know they will love you and cling to you.” 

And they did; 
a tenderer love than their own mother would have given 
the death of 


they love her dearly, and she gives them 





them. They man and economize since 
their father, and the wolf has never come a-near their 
door. The county pays cousin a trifle twice a year for 


her poor helple 
Thanksgiving ms 
at her home and dk 
the kind reg 

She was de 


and last year, a few days before 
an hailing from our county scat called 
shiny turkey, with 


ivered a fine, fat, 


f the county officials. 





lighted; and instead of manifesting her 
good will as many others would have done, she sent her 


to house among her uncles, and 


little girls from ise 


with the message: “ Muzza wants 


aunts, and c¢ 


you to comé ir house next Furzday to a Fanksgiv- 
ing.” 
“Thanksgiving! 
There nly two rooms in her house, a 
to and the other a kitchen !” 
und then we fell to laughing 


she hasn't 


Cousin Sally’s! Why, st 


one oat 


room ! nd 


them is a said we all, 


a kind ofa 
The 


t one of all our relatives going to have a 


lear 
in amazement 
half-laugh and 
poorest, poore 
“ Fanksgiving 


I pretended t 


half-ery, like a hystericky woman's. 


I never was 80 humiliated in my life! 

e arranging things on the pantry shelves, 
nly a subterfuge. I wanted to hide 
and make it quiterying. Didn't I 
tif any kind body had sent me a turkey, 
len, instead of saying to my kith and 
feast,” I would have said, “ What a 
How broad across the back! He looks like 


when it was my 


face and know 
proper well tl 

bronzed and ¢g 
kin, “ Come 


fine turkey ! 


to the 


a beeve. We can easily get three good meals out of him, 
if nobody 
But I had ery, I was so ashamed of my ugly, old, 


stingy self, compared alongside of that poor, poverty 

stricken young widow with a family of seven children, 

and part of them another weman’s children ! 

I didn’t go to the cousin’s Thanksgiving. How could 
I was the one who should have given the dinner—I, 

with all 


all the 


I? 
in my roomy 
books I wanted, and pictures, and mus 


beautiful home, surrounded the 


ic, and 


comforts ol te. 
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The girls went. The little } e wae crowde 
ing. Ida said if you want ‘ the floor t 
were so abundant that it was like picking out one 


on a corduroy road. Fun and jollity and good-wi!] 


Two tables were set toge 


vailed. ther ne 
wider than the other, but the two made 
Little children composed the lower strata; 
about, and felt of each other, and made 
white heads, and brown ones, a: 


they eva 


friends 


was lowe; 


sone long ti 


id golden, mingled 


gether in cunning confusion. Old women and nu 
aged sat and talked of ailments, and chronic diseas 


and remedies, occasionally peering over and sniffing ¢ 


delicious whiffs of kitchen a full of 
tureens, 


promise. Y 
girls bustled about with knives, and and bh 


and they carried high heads because of the weig 


sponsibilities. At last they made imprompta seats 
filed around the tilting table 

No woman in the town can cook a dinner 
than Cousin Sally. The dressing seasone 


the mashed potatoes were with cream and bi 


gravy delicious, the sauces fine, bread, pies, cakes 
coffee excellent, and the occasion was one 
violets and her 


never to h« 


gotten. Sally’s eyes were blue 








flushed from joy and excitement. As her guests s 
from the table, she said, in surprise: “I want you t 
some more of my turkey—you don’t eat as n 
‘baby.’” 

Now “ baby oa muilt boy of fourteen years, 


not her own child; he was of her predec« 


but to her he will always be the bi 


him to her bosom, the tle, ug weazen-faced 
starved, homely thing for wh body eared. He 


young 


the first sweet burden to lie on. her arm, 


t he 


been the charge that came with he 
ng of ber own « 


honeymoon, 
pretty, blue-eyed, winsome 
place “ the baby.” 

When the g 


bowl nicely covered with nay 


came home, they brought a plate 





had fille 


7 
LLL 


{ I then wher 


hands 


with her own peey, and 
uncovered them, her face bh to ery again, she 
much ashamed of he proud of the poor 
who was so rich in the f a beautiful an 
character. 

Sally's mother used t 1 hotel, and that 
her daughter knows so w y to do all kinds of 
ing. I remember tw ' ttle things that 
taught me. One is, t slices of bread i: 
and fry them in hot fter the manner of 
erullers. They are very nice e substantial ¢ 

for hungry men and he s. Apples can be « 


the same way, cut in t k slices, dipped in batte 
fried. 

IT never shall forget it! it mpressed upon my 
and it comes to me daily ‘Crusty Christians 
a homely way of saying it, but the little child was 


ten years old and had n ther 


and no advant 


She sat beside me that ld winter day, I was sh 
her the pictures of the great and good women of 
century, and telling her about then After we had 
the book through, a silence fell upon us and noth 


she sig! 


last 


said; both were busy thinking; at 

little, old-womanish, restful sigh, and she said 
tell a great deal, don’t they How do you 
Harding? his head and face are not like any other! 
are they? I like him pretty well, bat somehow 
jafraid of him, I couldn't ¢ freely to him. H 
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looks as if he was—he was, well, what I’d call a crusty “Well, you see, 


Obristian.” 


I was amused at the strange expression and the bold 


” said the little economist, “I cooked 
| lots of things, so that to-morrow, while we are ironing, 


gs, 


; and have a good fire, the dinner will get itself. I don’t 


ness of the young child, but there was so much truth in | like to have all the ironing put aside for dinner and then 


what she said that I could not gainsay it. 


| " : 
resumed afterward. A woman likes to get such a job 


I remarked, quietly: “He is a very good man, very | done before dinner, if she don’t, the last part of it is the 


kind and generous. I have known him more than once | hardest. You see that I cooked the cabbage so that when 


to give away the last dollar he had in the world, and 


have seen him ery over a pitiful story or over the sorrow 


o a little child like you.” 


I | it is warmed over, it will be better than it was at first. I 


8 | fixed it that good way that our little, Dutch Katy used to, 


with cream and butter, and a trifle of water, then when 


“Oh, I don’t doubt that—I know he isa good man, | it is nearly cooked, push it to one side of the kettle and 


everybody says he is, but he looks like a crusty Christian,’ 


’ 


| dredge in a spoonful of flour. And, Pipsey, these cold, 


swid she, a little touched. “I mean by that one who gets | mashed potatoes will be warmed over while we are iron- 


mad easy—one who can’t manage his own temper very ing, and a rice pudding baked before the bread is light, 


well, and who lets things trouble him. Don’t you know, | 
Miss Potts, that people who are trying to be Christians | the point, Pizziway! 


and there is a nice plate of baked apples—don’t you see 
and then she flew at me, and 


” 


ought to get above that; if they do get mad, they ought | tweaked my nose, and tickled my sides and whirled me 


to try and hide it, and not let us little children see it. I 


round and round as lightly as though I were dancing a 


guess, though, their faces tell on them; or, don’t you| jig. She likes to torment me and call me Pizziway, the 


think that’s the reason that some Christians have acrusty | name that old Baptist deacon called me who came here 


look ?” 


I was a little vexed at the forwardness of the child, and | 


I wae sorry that she saw so clearly. I had always re 


gretted that Dr. Harding’s face reflected whatever was in 
his mind—it did tell of suspicions, and prejudices, and 


heart-burnings, and petty jealousies, and a morbid sensi 


tiveness as to the opinions of others—the child was right, 


her old-time, grandmotherly term, “crusty,” was just the 


word, and yet, must our dear friend, good Dr. Harding, 
be judged by a poor little waif in a frowsy head, and torn 
frock, and talon-y hands that stood in need of soap and 


water? 


Whose fault was it? Who stamped his face? Who 
chiseled the features? Whose angel or whose demon 
stood behind the thin curtain and let the light of its 


blessed or its baleful countenance be reflected thereon ? 


Dear Dr. Harding! the little mink had read your re- 


| one night, long ago, with Deacon Skiles. I suppose I 
shall never hear the last of that. 

Now that the weather is cooler and there is no danger 
of waste or loss, a housewife can do cooking enough in 
one day to last a long while. Big bakings can be done 
| at one time, and the loaves kept down cellar, without fear 

of mould; whole jarsful of cakes, and jumbles, and 
erullers, and cookies, and snaps can be made; moist fruit- 
cakes will keep ever so long; meat or beef can be boiled 
and put under a weight and pressed ready to cut off in 
slices; a kettle of beans baked, chickens fried, sauce and 
| pickles made by the quantity ; puddings and chicken-pies 
and meat-pies; rice cooked and set away to eat with 


cream and sugar; tarts made by the panful, and all these 
things that women will be glad to do that they may save 
time and hurry up their winter sewing. This has always 
| been my way of saving time when I had a job of sewing 


| 
| 


cord, and had made up her mind by putting this and that | or writing to do, and I found the plan to be excellent. 


together. She wae right. 


I always get the breakfast, if I am able; I prefer to do 
so even if I havea good hired girl. I'd rather let her 
sleep until I call her, and then have the soles of her 
shoes tipped up behind the stove, warm, ready for her 
busy feet. Now that the weather is growing cold and 


one can prepare food so that the business of housekeeping | 


will be facilitated. 


Lily makes a good beginning, I think. Because she is | 


the baby, we always spared her and did the mest of the 
work ourselves. She begged yesterday morning that she 
might be permitted to do all the work herself for one 


week. We agreed to the proposal, provided she would | 


let Ida do the baking. 
When I cooked breakfast this morning, I found every- 
thing handy and in good order. The pantry shelves were 


neat and not lumbered with u@eless things. The table | 


was already set. We were a little short of bread, and 
she had made mush to fry for breakfast, the meat was 
already on a pan to set in the oven to warm, cold, mashed 
potatoes ready to heat over, and by the addition of cream 
and butter made as good as new. She cooked a kettleful 
of potatoes yesterday to save time to-day, because this is 
ironing-day; the water in whiog they were boiled was 
saved to set the yeast for bread. That gained time, be- 
sides killing two or three birds with one stone. 

I said yesterday: “ Why did you cook so much cab- 
bage? the tureen is almost full yet.” 
VoL. XLU,—54. 


If you make the men’s wear at home and are bothered 
about fits, or get “ fits” yourself, I am sorry for you, and 
will tell you how I would manage them. It is hard to 
get a shirt to suit a man exactly—what will fit one man 
well, will hang like a poke on another, or choke him, or 


lift up his arms. 

I never had trouble fitting a shirt only about the neck, 
and at last I dispaired and said it was impossible, but 
| Ida and I counselled together, and the result was all that 
we could hope for. The shirt was made and finished, all, 
only about the neck, and we made the refractory fellow 
put it on and take a seat so we could reach him without 
standing tiptoe. We found that an extra gusset on each 
side was required before the band went on, that made a 
nice fit and brought the shirt just where it belonged. 
Since then we’ve had no trouble whatever. If the bosom 
pouches out, or the paper collar don’t fit snugly on the 
band, or if it chokes, or pulls down on the shoulders, or 


any of these things, before you cut out the top of the 
bosom or do anything to the neck of it, have him try on 
the shirt and sit down and allow you your own time and 
judgment. 

Nothing annoys a poor woman more than to have a 
man’s eyes snap in anger over an ill-fitting shirt. She is 
very apt to retort, but this is not wise, for she can remedy 
| the evil if she tries, and is patient and follows the above 


directions. 
If pantaloons don’t fit, get a tailor to cut you a good 


| pattern that will fit. 
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Most men buy their pantaloons already made, but they 
are apt to rip and are not as honestly put together as 
though they were made at home. 


Elder Nutt passed the house a few minutes ago. It is 
the first time he ever passed without calling, so he will 
not be here to partake of Lily’s Baptist dinner. If I 
ever do take a notion to marry, most assuredly will I 
marry a man whose belief is like my own. I can think 
of nothing worse than quarrels between husband and 
wife on some point in their doctrine in which they dis- 
agree. Our house couldn’t hold Elder Nutt and Pipsey 
Potts if their views were not the same. 

It won’t be long that the Baptist church will own Elder 
Nutt after his peculiar views are known, but I’ll never tell 
on him. I promised that I wouldn't, and the word of a 
Potts is sacred, it can be relied on. I think the elder was 
honest to tell me his peculiar views before it was too late. 
My escape was miraculous. Had I found it out after 
marriage I should have been compelled to take it before 
the church. 


These pretty stamped skirts of felt cloth can be reno- 
vated, with care, and made to last twice as long. They 
generally wear out around the edge below the stamped 
points. Take a good, new piece of cloth of the same 
color and put round the bottom of the skirt, allowing it 
to reach up on the under side to where the cloth is good 
and strong. Then, with a fine needle and silk thread, 
stitch carefully and neatly around all the points, having 
first cut away the worn out part below. Then run with 
fine stitches above the edge, just inside of the lower row 
of stamping. Before you commence at your work have 
it all nicely basted so as to hold it in place. With a 
little ingenuity these skirts can be made to last a long 
time. 

Lily says the prettiest and most sensible skirts she saw 
among the girls at the seminary were made and worn by 
girls who could afford to buy the finest and most expen- 
sive skirts in the city. They were made of soft, fine, but 
substantial jeans, and trimmed about the bottom with 
braid of a contrasting color. This braid trimming can 
be set on to suit one’s fancy, plain, of graduated widths, 
or put on in checks, zigzag, like a vine or any way one 
likes. She says they are very pretty, wash well, are soft, 
and warm, and show good sense and economy. 

Another thing she told me, and she said she remem- 
bered it purposely that I might tell it to the women- 
readers of the Household. One day she was out walking 
with a classmate, and some little boys were playing 
“bear” at the roadside. To make the children happy, 
the girls pretended that they thought they were a couple 
of real out-and-out bears, and they said: “ Oh, let us run, 
there are two growling bears at the roadside among the 
alders!” and they ran and delighted the children beyond 
expression. 

While they were running, her companion caught her 
dress, a beautiful brown merino, and tore it. 

“Oh, a patch will show!” said Lily, “no matter how 
neatly you put it on and try to hide it!” 

“But I'll not patch my good merino,” said the girl; 
“T’ll show you a nicer way of mending than to put a 
patch on.” , 

She bought a piece of court-plaster of the exact shade 
of the brown and dampened it, laid it on the under side 
and placed every broken thread down smoothly over it 
and laid it under a pile of books, neatly, to press, 





It was so well mended that no one would ever observe 
the place, unless he were a practical detective. 


The last time Ida was away from home, in the cars, she 
had to wait an hour or two at the depot among strangers, 

While she sat there a portly lady, carrying a bird-cage, 
came in, and, looking around, saw a familiar face—that 
of a bride about eighteen years of age. 

“Why, Mary Morgan!” said the lady; “I‘am so sur- 
prised to see you here!” 

“And I am surprised to see you here, Mrs. McCoy,” 
said the girl; “but—but—” blushing, “I’m not Mary 
Morgan any longer,” and she put her filmy handkerchief 
up to her rosy, red cheeks. “I’m married now!” 

“Why, you don’t say!” said the lady. “Qh, it seems 
no longer than a year ago that you were in bib-aprons 
and learning how to wash dishes! Did you marry any 
person that I knew?” 

“No; he is a young man who lives in Louisville, down 
on the pike, by the name of William Henry Morrison.” 

“What does he follow?” said the lady, arching her 
eyebrows. 

“Well, he sells sewing machines, and has an agency 
for a reaper and mower,” replied the girl, with a very 
complacent air of satisfaction. 

“ Will you still reside at your mother’s?” 

“No; we'll move to town,” and here the girl’s counte- 
nance put on another expression, a new light kindled in 
her eyes, she put her hand up to hide her face away from 
the crowd, and said, in a lower tone of voice, with a 
pleased, little laugh; “that’s just what I tell mother—you 
see, I’ve always been used to going with any sort of old, 
shabby clothes on, out in the country, away off the road, 
you know a body didn’t need to care how they looked, 
and I've got into such a habit of it that it will go like 
drawing teeth to quit it. I always feel best when I have 
some old rag of a thing on that I don’t need to be careful 
of, but that won’t answer when I get to living in town. 
You know I wouldn’t dare to go looking that way then, 
and I don’t want him to see me shabby, and ragged, and 
barefoot, either, he’d be ashamed of me, I don’t doubt.” 

Ida said she thought if the young bride had always 
been in the habit of going slipshod and slatternly about 
home, she would find that the old way was not so easily 
changed for a newer and a better one. 

Girls had better never let such a habit grow upon them, 
for they will find that it cannot be laid aside like an old 
garment. It is no excuse because’s one’s house stands off 
the road, or in a secluded place, that the girls should in- 
dulge in slovenly, or soiled, or worn clothing, they should 
dress neatly because it gives them self-respect, and be- 
cause their family see them, and, then, it is our duty to 
look neat, and pretty, and bright all the time. We owe 
it to ourselves, 


Ida and Lily are fising for a taffy-party. The girls’ 
literary society will meet here to-morrow night, instead 
of convening at the society hal! ; then, after the exercises 
are over, they will make taffy in the big, roomy kitchen. 
I told father they wanted to meet some place where there 
were no boys about, and that he must sit in the bed-room 
with granny and me. We have a stove in there, and 4 
book-case, and ag agi and it is very pleasant. 
I know the girls will have good times. I hear a clatter- 


ing of tins down-stairs now, and light steps have just 
been in the fruit-closet and I shouldn’t wonder if the girls 
were making jelly-cake and fixing things for a cosey little 
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tea after the society have adjourned. I know I’d do| oppressions, hears every sigh, pities every tear, and who 
something of the kind if I were a girl again, and had my | will in His own good time cause the darkness to flee away, 
blooming companions all together under the dear old roof! and the bright and loving light to illumine your pathway. 
at home. I’d give them a bright, sunshiny picture to| Look to your crowns instead of your crosses. There is 
hang on memory’s wall—something pretty to remember | sunshine, if you will see it; it bathes the western hill- 
down to old age. Such pleasures and such pictures cost | tops, and its radiance reaches across to the eastern skies. 
but little, here is good in all things. No home, however lowly, 
that an angel guards not its threshold; no home that is 
And now I come to the sad good-bye. What sweet | closed to the sweet influence of poesy ; no life so darkened 
companionship we’ve had together—babies, and little} or blighted that it holds not yet the grandest possibili- 
dears, and bright-eyed maidens, and sweet motherhood, | ties, the blessed capacity for enjoyment, the undeveloped 
and dear, blessed, grand, grandmotherhood! Oh, you’ve/ resources from whence may come and ripen into full 
all done me good! You seemed to gather around me, | fruition the rarest happiness. 
and you gave me good-will and words of encouragement, If your home-life is quiet, like mine, get all the good 
and you strengthened me and loved me, and I thought | out of it you can; our lives are all poems—let us set them 
about you, and smiled as I mused, and wished I could | to music; let us look beyond the aches, and pains, and 
touch your hands with mine—your warm, living hands. | hurts, let us keep them in the background, and see only 
Some of you—the weary, and those who weep and faint| the beauty, and glory, and excellence of a life full of 
by the way—I longed most to meet, to touch my lips to} peace, and joy, and good-will to all mankind. Life is 
your white foreheads, and tell you to be of good heart, | grand and beautiful, and full of blessed opportunities, no 
that above this earth, higher than the leaden sky, is | matter how lowly, or darkened, or hidden under shadows 
Heaven, There is One who sees your cares, notes your | —God sees and hears all, 


Ghe Story-Geller. 


Flora’s first, ‘cause he comes t’ our house "bout every 











THE CLOVER CHARM. 


evenin’ since she’s there.” 


Author of “ Pondrous Papers.” 
ERE in California, the days of March are almost 


after him. 
“’B-bout every, I said,” laughed Neddie, as he dodged 


| 
BY LAURA JAMESON DAKIE, | “Every evening! Whata boy!” cried Flora, rushing 
' 


like summer days in New England, so warm is the | away. 
sun, 80 bright are the skies, so full of blossoms are| “Did you ever do such a thing, Cousin Kate,” asked 
the trees, so covered with flowers are the hills; the wind | Flora, as she came panting back from her chase. 
blows over them, catches their fragrance, and wafts it} “What, have a frolic with Neddie? To be sure I 
down to us. We must go up on the hills, the children | have.” 
say; and Flora and I had no peace till we promised} “No, no; 
to go. you were a girl, I mean.” 

“Take some cakes along, and have a picnic,” says} “ Not over the door, but in my shoe, It was the sum- 
Joey ; and so we pack the cakes, cheese and apples—for | mer I was seventeen, I remember.” 
apples do keep till March, even in California. “There’s| “Just my age. Well, what happened? Do tell all 
some good rocks to eat a picnic on over beyond the | about it.” 
flume,” again says Joey, offering to carry the basket; and| “Going to tell a story bout when you was a little girl, 


I must say, though he is a good boy, that he would | mamma?” inquired Beth, with eyes full of interest 
“T was not a little girl then, Beth; it was when I was 


rather carry a basket of dinner than a basket of chips. 
“Do you have any clover growing in this State?” asks | teaching school in Pine District, among the hills of Ver- 
|mont; and if you want to hear about it, Flo, I will tell 


the story when you all get flowers enough, and we finda 


put a four-leafed clover over the door when 


Flora, as we begin to climb the hill. 

“Oh, yes; something that they call clover; you will 
find little patches of it here and there; but it does not 
look much like the clover at home; the blossoms are mere | 
specks beside the plump clover balls we used to gather | we haven’t found any California poppies. You ought to 
there. Why, did you want to find a four-leafed clover to | see tho poppies, Flora, they’re as yellow as gold. I guess 
put in your shoe?” | the cows have eaten up every larkspur and Star of Beth- 

“Not in my shoe, but over the door,” she answered, |lehem. We've only got blue-bells, Johnny-jump-ups, 
laughing confusedly ; and, though she lowered her voice, buttercups, daisies, mignionette, red-cockade, wild pan- 
ready Ned heard her. | sies, bright-eyes, gold-drops, and these little red flowers, 

“Over the door?” said he. 
bone to put up, ‘cause we're going to have chicken to- 


good place to eat our lunch.” 
“ We've got lots of flowers now,” said the boys. “ But 


“She can have the wish- | that look like dew-drop blossoms.” 

“ How did you learn all their names?” asked Flora. 

morrow.” “We named some of ’em ourselves—us and mamma, 
“Why, Ned,” exclaimed I, “what do you know about | Now you see this red one looks some like the cockade on 

putting things over the door?” | Cousin Alex’s cap, so of course we named it red- 
“Oh, I heard the girls at school a-talking (they didn’t | cockade.” 

care if I heard ’em); they said to put a wish-bone up| “ Why not call it prince’s feather?” 

over the door, and the one ’at went under would be your “Oh, don’t you know? This is just as different from 

And I just know William would come under | prince’s feather as can be, By and by we'll find plenty 


beau, 
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of prince’s feathers, then you'll see; it isn’t quite time 
for ’em yet—yes it is, too, there is one right up there.” 

“So it is, if I don’t say!” chuckled Joey, and both of 
the boys started after it as fast as they could go, Neddie 
capturing it and coming back in triumph. 

“This is more like the prince’s feather of our gardens, 
only not so pretty,” said Flora, as she examined it. 

“We used to find oceans of ’em, but now there are so 
many cattle—and I just do believe they like to eat up all 
the prettiest flowers,” sighed Joey. “ Here is some clover 
if you want it, Flora.” 

“ Well, well! are those little yellow dots all the blos- 
soms it has?” 

“ All the wild clover has.” 

“T don’t think I could find a four-leaf here.” 

“No, I think not; but still I don’t know but you 
might; I remember it was seldom I could ever find one 
even at home.” 

“T wouldn’t fuss to hunt,” said Ned. “You can have 
the wish-bone, Flora, and that will do just as well, you 
know.” 

“T don’t want anything to put over the door; I just 
want to examine the clover,” asserted Flo, energeti- 
cally. 

“Come on, then, ‘cause there’s some splendid rocks on 
the next hill, and an oak tree; if the sun is too warm, we 
can sit in its shade.” 

“What are those little cabins for up here among the 
hills?” 

“ Miners’ cabins; there are their claims; and all those 
heaps of stone have been dug from them, with a very lit- 
tle gold, I suspect, for I have never heard of any wonder- 
fully rich mine about here. Do you see where the tailings 
have been washed down? Over in that direction I have 
heard that the mines were ‘fair’ in early times, so that 
the whole hill has been turned wrong side out. Would 
you like to go over and look at its ruin?” 

“Don’t say yes, Cousin Flora,” pleaded Joey. “ Let's 
sit down here and eat our picnic.” 

So Flora pitying his sudden hunger, sat down and 
opened the basket, at the same time claiming the story I 
had promised, which I related as follows: 

Mattie Foster and Martie Channing were pleasant, 
merry girls and almost always together, where one went, 
the other went, and as they were both named Martha, we 
called them Martie and Mattie, so as to heve a slight dis- 
tinction. The two Marthas and I had become very good 
friends during the first month of my school, and they 
often came over to the little brown school-house and 
coaxed me away with them for a ramble as soon as school 
was dismissed. Being there one Friday afternoon when 
I was going home to spend my Saturday holiday, I was 
very glad when they proposed to “go a piece” with me, 
for I lived five miles away in the next town, and though 
I did not mind walking that distance once a week for the 
sake of having the Sabbath seem the best of all days, (as 
I was sure it could not unless I awoke in my own father’s 
house,) still it was pleasant to have company, if only for 
a short distance. 

“Let us go across the field,” said they, “and that will 
shorten the way to the four corners, beside being so much 
more pleasant.” 

It was pleasant, there were clumps of trees here and 
there, and the shede and happy stillness made us loth to 
leave them. As we sat to rest with our feet buried in the 
clover, Martie Channing suddenly went down upon her 
knees to search for a four-leafed one. 





“ Let’s each put one in our shoe,” said she, “and then 

see who we'll meet. Don’t you remember the old rhyme, 
“*With clover in your shoe do not tarry, 
For the first one you meet you will marry. 

“Oh, won’t it be fun!” laughed Mattie Foster, as our 
fingers went paddling about among the green. “ And if 
we don’t meet any one, we'll put it over the door as soon 
as we get home, and see who will come under it first. 

“*Charm, clover charm over the door, 
Pass under, and love forevermore.’ 

“There! isn’t my rhyme as good and sensible as yours, 
Martie?” 

“T think there is not much to choose between them as 
far as sense is concerned. But haven't you found a four- 
leafed one yet, Kate?” 

“No; I haven't patience to search carefully enough, I 
suppose.” 

“ Never mind, I have found two, take one of them for 
your slipper.” So, with much laughter, we got the 
clover-leaves safely under foot at last, and then went for- 
ward more rapidly, as I found that the first half mile of 
my walk was consuming too much of my time. 

“Now we each have to take a different road,” said 
Martie, as we left the pleasant field and came into the 
highway where the four roads met. “ But Mattie’s home 
is in sight and so is mine, and both the roads are clear, 
so we are not very likely to meet any one; but Kate has 
a long way to go, and, of course, will meet somebody, 
Any way, we will report next week.” 

So we said our “good-byes,” and started to seek our 
fortunes, like the girls in the story of the “ Glass Moun- 
tain.” Very soon after leaving the four corners, I passed 
Mr. Moss’s house, and then, half a mile farther on, came 
to a maple grove; this was the pleasintest part of the 
road in a hot day, the trees grew so near on each side, but 
they shut from sight any one who might be coming in the 
distance, so my heart beat quickly when I heard the 
sound of carriage wheels coming rapidly toward me. 
“ Some one is coming,” I thought, with a queer feeling of 
superstition and curiosity ; and presently around the bend 
of the road came a horse, carriage and driver. The horse 
was old and its ribs could easily be counted, the carriage 
was a long board fastened between a pair of forward and 
hind wheels, and, furthermore, the driver was—old Grand- 
sire Higkins, who lived about two miles beyond the school- 
house. I laughed most heartily when he was out of sight, 
wondering what the girls would say when I told them who 
I met first. But I supposed the clover-leaf charm was 
broken, and so my mind was free from anticipations for 
the rest of the way home. 

Now it happened that Albert Channing, Martie’s big 
brother had been out hunting for stray cattle that day, 
and as we were talking about the clover, he came up on 
the other side of the clump of trees and heard all we said. 
From motives of his own, he remained quiet until we 
were gone, and then ran the other way across the field, 
by the school-house, through another field, and so into the 
rogd beyond Mr. Foster’s house. Therefore, though the 
road was clear when Mattie left us, very soon there ap- 
peared before her eyes the form of Albert Channing com- 
ing toward her, the very picture of innocence. 

“ How do you do, Miss Mattie?” he said, stopping to 
shake hands with her. “Iam glad I happened to meet 
you, for I wanted to ask you if you would go to the 
Fourth of July celebration with me.” 

Mattie looks down and blushes rosily; she seems to feel 
the four-leafed clover as much as though it had taken 
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root and was growing at a fairy rate under her stocking. 
Ob, what if it should suddenly burst out over the side of 
her slipper where he could see it and know what she had 
been doing. She would hardly wonder if it should, so 
supremely conscious is she that it is there. 

“J—I thank you, I think I can go, but mother might 
be going, and not like to leave the house alone.” 

“ Well, I guess she'll let you go, any way, I'll be over 
to-morrow, after milking time, and you can let me know 
then.” 

“Yes, so I can,” said Mattie, picking her bonnet- 
strings to pieces, in her confusion. 

And then he said good-bye, and passed on, with a 
backward glance now and then. He had been a good 
deal confused, as well as Mattie, for he was only nineteen 
and had never asked a girl to ride with him in broad 
daylight before. He was still boyish in his love of fun, 
and could never resist a chance to tease his sister. 
don’t believe she met any one on her way home, and her 
clover-leaf is over the door by this time,” 
“What a good joke it would be to get Eben Moss to go 
under it,” and he laughed aloud at the bare idea; for 


Eben Moss was a most ordinary-looking youth; perhaps | 
He had very | 


you never saw ® more ugly countenance, 
light yellow. hair, very light, expressionless eyes, and 
very, very large teeth—so large that he could not keep 
his lips closed over them without an effort, and when he 
laughed, oh! we always thought of a small ogre. 

For all his peculiarities, he dared to admire Martie 
Channing, and once he dreamed that he was going to 
marry her, and as he never heard that dreams always go 
by contraries, he thought a great deal of that dream, and 
was so foolish as to tell of it, and it coming to Martie’s 
ears, she was much vexed to learn of his aspirations, 
especially as Albert delighted to tease her about it. Now 
as Albert came near Mr. Moss’s house, he saw Eben on 
his knees in front of the stoop making a mink trap, 

“Hallo, Eben, how are 
mink-traps, caught any mink yet?” 

“No, but I come plaguey near it—traps sprung and 
mink tracks round ’em thick as pison, this mornin’,” 
irawing down his upper lip, which instantly flew uy 
again. 

“Come down home with me and I'll show you how to 


make a better trap.’ 


“This is a good trap, only it don’t spring quite quick ; 


which.” 


“Flow de do, Albert?” said Mrs. Moss, coming down 


to the stoop-door. “Do you think your ma has got 
I 3 J - 
wheel-head she’d lend me?” 


“T don’t know, but I think likely.” 


“Wal, Eben, you go down and see, and if she has got 


one to spare, tell her I shall be much obliged; mine’s be- 
witched, it don’t work worth nothing.” 

As Eben started away with him, Albert thought that 
everything was working around right, and that he should 
manage to get Eben to walk through both doors without 
any trouble; for he did not know whether Martie would 
put the clover over the side or back door. As for putting 
it over the front door, it never entered his head that she 
would do that. 
in the pine neighborhood never used their front doors ; 
they seemed to be sacred portals, and neighbors visiting 
each other no more thought to knock there for admittance 
than they would have thought to knock at the windows. 

When Eben and Albert came up the drive to the side 


“T| 


thought he. 


you getting along with your | 


enough, or else it springs a leetle too quick, I d’ know | 


a} 


And here I ought to explain that people | 


door, George Channing, Martie’s twelve-year-old brother 
| jumped down from the door-steps and began to laugh as 
| though he was laughing for a wager. 

“Oh, ho! Eben’ll be the first to go under Martie’s four- 
leafed clover,” said he. 

“ Four-leafed clover,” said Eben, grinning almost from 
ear to ear. “ Which door is it up over?” 

“Don’t know whether it’s this or the back door. 
settin’ on the steps here, and I heard mother askin’ Mart’ 


what she was up to, and she said she was goin’ to put a 
e 


I was 





four-leaf over the door.” 
“She'll be mad if I go under, won’t she?” asked Eben, 
| sheepishly, but grinning more and more. 
| “Can’tsay—but go ‘long. Won't it be fun alive?” and 
| George turned a somerset on the grass. 

“You have got to ask for the wheel-head,” suggested 
Albert. 

“So I have—can’t help it, can I?” grinned Eben, open- 
ing the door and stepping gingerly over the threshold 
into the entry, followed by Albert. On one side of the 
entry was the sitting-room door and on the other one that 

led into the kitchen. 
| TY guess mother and Martie are in the kitchen getting 
supper,” said Albert, as he saw no one in the sitting-room. 
| So they went into the kitchen, Eben looking as though he 

might easily fall to pieces, as Martie turned her bright 
eyes upon him. 
| “Good afternoon, Eben,” said Mrs. Channing. 


is your mother?” 


“Tlow 


“ St 


stammered Eben, crushing his straw hat between both 
hands, and that not relieving him from the effect of 


Martie’s black eyes, he bent over and began to drive the 


1e’s pretty—pretty—wheel-head if—if you please,” 


crown of it in between his knees. 

“Take care, Eben, you'll spoil your hat. What is it 
| about the wheel-head?” said Mrs. Channing, soothingly. 
|; “M 
| ire 

“ Martie, go 
Tell your mother I can spare that as long 

Sit down, won’t you, till Martie comes back.” 


ther wants to borrer one if—if you haven't any to 
I thank you, her’n don’t work worth a jiffy.” 
and get the head off from the short-legged 


} 


ne 


as s 


wheel. 
wants it. 
“Can't stop,” 
| Presently Martie came back. “Here is the head, Mr. 
Moss, be careful not to drop it,” 
| though he had been seven years, instead of three months, 


said Eben. 
she said, speaking as 


younger than herself. 

“Thank ye,” replied Eben, looking steadfastly at his 
| boots. “I must be going, this’ll never do for me,” and 
| he began sideling toward the back door. 

“(Can’t you stop about the mink-trap?” asked Albert, 
| emerging from the pantry, whither he had fled to conceal 
» work destruction on his 


| his laughter when Eben began t 


hat, 

“ Not to-day; I must be going; 
don’t get back so she can go to spinning.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if she would be rather out of her 
head if you stayed long,” said Martie. 

“Yes’m. Good—good mornin’,” ventured Eben, with 
a bashful showing of his teeth, as he unlatched the back 


mother’ll be crazy if I 


door and darted through. 

“Ti!” shouted George, who was on the watch outside. 
“You done it, didn’t you?” 

“T guess I did,” answered Eben, taking out his red 
silk handkerchief and wiping the perspiration from his 
| forehead, as he started toward home. 

“What have you two boys been about?” demanded 


| Martie, as George put his head in at the door to see if 
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she was angry. “You're both laughing as though you 
didn’t know anything.” 

“T can’t help laughing to think Eben should go under 
your clover so slick,” tittered George. 

“ He hasn’t been under it, I thank you,” cried Martie, 
triumphantly. “TI put it over the front door.” 

“Pshaw! You did? What made you dothat? No- 
body comes in that way ever.” 

“All the better for that; it'll be more likely to mean 
something if they should; only don’t either of you tell 
that it is there, or try to get any one to go in that way; 
if you do, I never will forgive you—never,” and Martie 
closed her lips determinedly. 

“We won't,” said Albert, wiping the tears of laughter 
from his eyes. “You have got the best of it this time, 
and we give up.” ‘ 

The next day Albert drove with his mother into the 
village, George went fishing, and Martie was left alone. 


She was sewing some pink bows on the sides of her new-| 


fashioned white apron, and building a castle from her 
clover-leaves at the same time. 

“Tt may be six months before any one will go under 
it,” thought she. “It is not likely that any one will 
ever come in that way ; but sometimes when we have com- 
pany in the parlor folks go into the garden that way. 
Oh, I wonder—” Suddenly, rap, rap, rap came on the 
front door; Martie almost leaped from her chair. “How 
foolish I am! It is George home from his fishing; he 
has come rapping at that door just to tease me, the 
rogue!” and, rushing into the hall, she pulled at the 
latch, crying out: “I know that it is you, Master George, 
so don’t think you have fooled me this time, you little 
tease !” 

She flung open the door, and there, bowing and trying 
not to smile, stood a stranger—of course he was a stran- 
ger, or he would never have thought of opening the front 
gate and coming up that way. Oh, the confusion! What 
should she do?” 

“My name is certainly George; but I don’t think I 
could ever be guilty of trying to fool you in the least.” 

And the stranger’s eyes twinkled so merrily, that her 
feeling of fright gave place to a sense of the ridiculous 
situation, and she did the best thing she could do—she 
laughed ; and Martie’s laugh was always irresistibly con- 
tagious, and so the gentleman laughed, too, but finally 
made known his errand, at the same time stepping 
through the door into the hall, little dreaming of the 
charm overhead. 

“T think I have missed my road,” said he. “Is this 
the direct road to M 

“Tt leads directly there, but it is not the stage road ; 
this is more hilly, and a little longer.” 

“TI missed the stage at C——, and so undertook to 
walk. I must have taken a wrong turn directly after 
leaving there.” 

“Have you walked so far? Then do sit down and 
rest,” said Martie, leading the way into the parlor, where 
a melodeon stood open, and everything looked pleasant 
and home-like. 

“T do not mind the walk at all, and am quite sure this 
road is more pleasant than the other would have been.” 

“T don’t know, hills are tiresome to climb.” 

“But the beautiful view one gets at the top amply re- 
pays for the fatigue. I am perfectly certain that I am 
weil rewarded.” 

And somehow as he said this Martie could think of 
nothing to say in reply, for his tone seemed to convey 








the idea that the sight of her beautiful face was the re- 
ward he meant. And then, too, the remembrance of the 
clover charm suddenly flashed over her, for, strange as it 
may seem, the fright she got on first opening the door 
had driven it for a moment from her mind, and she was 
much relieved when he asked for a drink of water. She 
hurried away, glad of a brief space in which to collect 
her thoughts. For an instant she covered her flushed 
face with her hands, and, resting her head on the cup- 
board shelf, whispered: “ Of all things, isn’t it strange?” 
The twelve glass goblets, arranged in marching order, 
with the little pitcher that had great ears at their head, 
probably thought this whisper directed to them, for they 
seemed to wink in a very knowing way as the light 
flashed over them, and were not at all surprised when she 
took one of them and the pitcher away with her to the well. 

“Can you tell me in what part of M—— ’Squire Crofts 
lives?” inquired the stranger as she returned to the 
parlor. 

“This road comes into the village near the hotel; you 
pass that and the drug store, and Squire Crofts’s is the 
third house on the right.” 

“That is a plain direction, without too many words; 
not a bit after Mrs. Mudlaw’s style,” said he, as he arose 
to go, adding: “I shall remain at the village for a year 
or two probably, so I hope we may become better ac- 
quainted.” 

This time Martie’s answer was not clear, for her tongue 
began to stammer, and the right words to hide themselves, 
as she tried to say something perfectly proper. 

“ How foolishly I behaved!” sighed Martie when he 
had gone on his way, and she was alone again; and then 
she began to think how ’Squire Crofts had two pretty 
daughters, who held themselves much above Martie 
Channing, the farmer’s daughter, and that the stranger 
would soon learn how the village girls cared nothing 
about her. “I am as good as they are,” she cried, 
wrathfully. “But if he likes them best, let him; I shall 
not care, it can be nothing to me.” 

Just then George came in with his fishing-pole over 
his shoulder, and some trout strung on a stick swinging 
from his hand. 

“What you looking so fierce about, Mart? Beggars 
been here? Peddlers been here? Somebody has been 
here—doors are all open into the parlor, and there is a 
goblet and pitcher right on the parlor table. That tells 
the story. So now who was it, miss?” 

But, though he coaxed long, Martie would not satisfy 
his curiosity by any direct answer; and though the little 
pitcher had a very wide mouth, it had already told all it 
could, although George peered over it and around it on 
all sides to see if he could find any other traces of the 
unknown visitor. But as he could not, he was obliged to 
be satisfied with detailing his suspicions to his mother 
and Albert on their return. 

The next day Martie saw the stranger in ’Squire 
Crofts’s pew as she went into church; so she paid strict 
attention to the sermon, and was careful not to look that 
way again. After service, however, she was much sur- 
prised to see Delia Crofts come sailing toward her, smil- 
ing with great affability; and before she could think 
what this sudden condescension meant, she was intro- 
duced to the stranger, Mr. Linwood, who seemed glad to 
see her and hold her hand the orthodox two seconds that 
follow an introduction. 

“And were they married—Mr. Linwood and Martie 
Channing, I mean?” cried Flora, eagerly. 
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“Not then and there—of course not,” said I, quite 
vexed that she should burst in just at the climax, and 
spoil all my dramatic and romantic scenes—all the em- 
bellishments, rather, with which I was intending to end 
my story. 

“ Well, were they married at all?” 

“Yes, after he finished studying law.” 

“And Mattie Foster and Albert Channing?” 

“Yes, that was a match also.” 

“Then don’t you think there is something in the clover 
charm ?” 

“ But I am sure I never married old Grandsire Higkins ; 
though I suppose you would explain that as the two 
Marthas did. They concluded that my future lord was 
not in that part of the country, and so could not appear 
to me.” 

“ Well, he wasn’t there, for you married here in Cali- 
fornia !” 

“Ah, so I did! 


against the charming clover leaves.” 


And I've not a word more to say 


NOT A MISFORTUNE. 
BY RICHMOND. 

HEN a man is baffied in his worldly schemes, we 
call it a misfortune. Loss of money, loss of posi- 
tion and loss of friends, are regarded as the chief 
misfortunes of life. No matter how money or position 
may have been obtained ; whether through selfish and un- 
feeling greed, or shameless fraud, its loss is set down as 
a calamity. And yet, if we could discover the provi- 
dential meanings that lie hidden beneath these apparent 

disasters, we should find in them all a core of blessing. 
To have said this to Roger Tilghman in the day when 
he began to feel the foundations of his great fortune giv- 


ing way, would have been to excite in him a feeling of | 


indignant rejection. He did not believe in any provi- 
dence that came down to the common affairs of a man’s 
life. He trusted in human prudence, and that alone. It 
was by his own hands that he had builded; and in just 


so far as he had builded magnificently as compared with | 


his neighbors, was he of more account in the world than 
they. Very loftily did he carry himself at times. He 
walked the ground with the step of a man who felt him- 
self secure from all disaster. 

But there was a Providence ruling in his affairs, as in 
the affairs of all men, acknowledge it whether he would 


or not; and he was as helpless under the action of that 


Providence as a broken branch on the surface of a down- 
sweeping current. 
alarm, the foundations of his house begin to move, until 
the whole splendid structure lay in ruins, he was con- 
scious of a force outside of his imperious will, against the 
movements of which he was powerless as a child. 

Some men rise from disaster unshorn of strength, and, 
girding themselves for a fresh effort, move on to new suc- 
cesses. Others are so stunned and broken in their fall 
that they rarely, if ever, rise again. Of the latter class 
was Roger Tilghman. He was not a nobleman by nature, 
as all knew by the way he bore himself in prosperity ; 


nor had he the native self-poise and independence that | 
give strength and true manliness when adversity tries the | 


character. 


If what a man really is as to his inner quality when he | 
comes to die, be the true measure of his success or failure | 


in life, then to have given Mr. Tilghman prosperity to 
the end would have been to make his life a sad and 
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miserable failure. But the best was to be made of him, 
as itis of all men; and the Providence that bafiled his 
human prudence and wrecked his fortune, had in it a 
| heart of love. Hidden away since childhood and youth 
| under the dross and rubbish of his selfish nature, were a 
| few deposits of gold and silver; and only the crucible and 
its fire could find them now, so deeply were they buried 
out of sight. 
At the time of Mr. Tilghman’s failure in business, he 
was a widower with only one child, a daughter nineteen 
| years of age. From her mother, Mary Tilghman in- 
herited a disposition widely different from that of her 
She had nothing of his haughty temper and dis- 
A self-forgetting nature, that was 


father. 
regard for others. 
perpetually manifesting itself in sympathy and good-will 
| for others, made her a favorite with all who knew her. 

The religious tendencies of the mother’s mind were trans- 

| mitted to the daughter; and under the influence of reli- 
gious training, Mary became an earnest and devoted 
member of the church, identifying herself with its work 
and its worship. 

Between Mary and her father there had never been 
much congeniality. Her love for him, strong and tender 
at first, found so little reciprocation from the selfish and 
worldly man, that it gradually fell away like a vine 

| whose outreaching tendrils found nothing by which to 
cling, until duty took the place of love. After her 
mother’s death, she had tried to be more to her father 
than she had yet been; but, try as she would, she was not 
able to find her way into his heart. He was always kind 
to her, but stood at a distance in the isolation of his self- 
love and self-sufficiency—too much absorbed in schemes 
|; of worldly gains and worldly honors to make much ac- 
count of the love of his child. 
One day Mr. Tilghman came home with a dark cloud 
on his usually self-satisfied face, and to the question of 
| his daughter, if he were not well, answered with an im- 
| patient harshness that sent tears to hereyes. But he 
| failed to see them, not looking at her again after his un- 
kind rebuff. For half the night that followed, Mary 
heard him pacing the floor of his room. In the morning 
| he came down with a haggard face. She did not venture 
ion him again; but her heart went out toward 
He was her father; and 


| 
| to ques 
| him with an intense sympathy. 


the shadow of some great trouble had fallen suddenly 


upon him. How she longed to get nearer, that she might, 


if possible comfort him. 
The cloud on his face was darker when he returned in 
|} the evening; but he went immediately to his room, not 


From the day he felt, with a shock of | even speaking to his daughter, who had thrown herself in 


| his way, and did not leave it again until the following 
| morning. He was pale and stern when be met her at the 

breakfast-table; and to her troubled inquiries gave an- 
| swers that pushed her off and set her lips to silence. 

For two or three weeks this went on, Mr. Tilghman 
| holding his daughter away from him with a cold reserve 
| through which she found it impossible to break. Then 
|the crash came. All the great speculator’s desperate 
efforts to maintain himself against the pressure of adverse 
| fortune were unavailing. The tide had suddenly turned, 
}and he was unable to stem the current that swept him 
down to hopeless ruin. A whole community were startled 
| and surprised at his fall. So suddenly and unexpectedly 
had the crisis come upon Mr. Tilghman, that he had little 
| or no opportunity to “take care of himself,” as the phrase 
| goes. Almost to the last he struggled and sacrificed to 
| maintain his hold upon business, mortgaging real estate, 
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selling or hypothicating bonds, stocks and other securities 
in order to sustain himself, until nearly all his property, 
personal and real, was out of his control, and covered by 
claims that in any serious disaster would absorb every- 
thing. The disaster came, and the ruin was complete. 

It was all in vain that Mr. Tilghman tried to stand 
erect, and meet misfortune with a brave, strong heart. 
What had he to stand upon? Nothing. All the founda- 
tions on which his life had rested were removed. 

While waiting for her father’s return to his late din- 
ner, Mary had taken up the afternoon paper. As she 

ened it, her eyes rested on the words, printed in large 
fee “A Disastrous Far.ure:” Under this caption 
she saw her father’s name. Her heart stopped beating. 
All the blood went out of her face: Catching her breath 
as she held the paper close to her eyes, she read an 
account of the failure, which was said to be one of the 
worst that had occurred for a long time, and likely to 
involve many in serious losses. The paper fell from her 
hands, and she sat for a long time like one asleep or 
dead, stunned by the dreadful intelligence. She was still 
sitting motionless as a statue when she heard the street 
door open, and the sound of her father’s feet in the hall. 
To restrain herself was impossible. Mr. Tilghman had 
moved along only a few steps when he felt the arms of 
Mary thrown suddenly around his neck, and her head 
laid upon his breast. 

“Dear, dear father!” she sobbed; not in tones of dis- 
tress, as of one who suffered for herself, but in tones full 
of pity and tenderness. 

But the unhappy man did not accept the offered sym- 
pathy of his loving child. He pushed her away, striding 


past, and going to his own room, the door of which she 
heard him shut and lock. And so, in this time of deepest 
trouble, these two were set apart from each other, instead 


of nearer together. The wretched father had turned 
almost angrily from the one source of strength and com- 
fort which God had provided for him in the day when 
the foundations upon which he had so unwisely builded 
were to crumble, and his house fall in ruins. What could 
this weak girl be to him? What but an impediment? 
What but a source of anxiety and mortification? She 
must fall, too, from a proud social position, and suffer 
deep humiliations. He would rather have seen her dead. 
Pride, not love, was hurt. 

In the morning, Mr. Tilghman came from his room at 
the call to breakfast, looking pale and haggard. Mary 
tried again to get near him; but he held her off with cold 
reserve, and went away without permitting her to speak 
the loving words that her heart was pressing to ber lips. 
So it continued from day to day, the father showing new 
signs of trouble, and a growing weakness under the heavy 
weight that was bearing him down. All of his old erect- 
ness and elasticity of movement were gone. His shoul- 
ders began to stoop; his steps were slower ; and there was 
a bewildered, uncertain air about him, as of one utterly 
baffled and in doubt. 

One afternoon, it was over a month after the announce- 
ment of his failure, Mr. Tilghman came home earli¢r than 
usual. He entered quietly and went to his own room; 
but not so quietly as to escape the notice of his daughter, 
whose heart became oppressed with a new anxiety. 

On that day, at a meeting of creditors, it had been de- 
cided by a few who held the controlling influence to throw 
the estate into bankruptcy. These were inflexible in this 
-determination; and with their resolve perished all Mr. 
“Tilghman’s faith in his ability to recover himself. On 





retiring from this meeting, the unhappy man went home 
and sat down in his chamber overwhelmed with despair, 
The struggle was over. Until now he had cherished 
some feeble hopes—had seen a few chances yet remain- 
ing; but hope died with that irrevocable decision. To 
pass his estate into bankruptcy was to pass him out an 
almost penniless man. Life had nothing left for him. 
He shuddered as he looked into the blackness of darknese 
that lay before him; and in that moment of utter weak- 
ness the tempter came and whispered of self-destruction 
as the only way of escape. A shiver ran down to his 
heart at the first suggestion; but the tempter held his 
thought to that one idea, until he began to regard it with 
calmness. There was nothing left for him in the world, 
so he reasoned, but poverty and humiliation; and he did 
not feel strong enough to brave these. Better to die, 
Oh, if he could only die and be forever at rest! So he 
groaned in spirit. Moment by moment the tempter’s 
He had the means at hand for ending 
all his troubles. Why not use them, and be at peace? 
At last he was resolved. But just as he was rising to put 
his fatal purpose into execution, the door of his room 
opened, and Mary came in. Her suspense and distress 
had increased until they could no longer be endured. 

At the noise of his daughter's entrance, Mr. Tilghman 
sunk back upon the chair from whieh he had just risen, 
and bent his head away so that its expression might not 
be seen. Moved by an impulse too strong to be resisted, 
Mary crossed the room, and, dropping on the floor by his 
side, clasped her hands, crying out: “0 father! father! 
Am I not your child?—your only child? Why do you 
push me away now when I am longing to get near you?” 

Mr. Tilghman did not stir. 

“T know all about your dreadful trouble, father,” Mary 
went on; “and I want in some way to take my share, 90 
that the burden may be lighter for you. Don’t think of 
me as a weak and foolish child; but as a strong woman, 
ready to stand by your side. O my father! A daughter's 
love is worth something. Won't you have mine?” 

There was a passionate tenderness in her voice that 
made itself heard even in the shut chambers of her 
father’s heart. The rigid form stirred and turned itself 
a little. Mary caught one of her father’s hands and 
kissed it. It was not drawn from her clasp. A moment 
more, and her arms were about his neck. Resistance 
was impossible. In the strong reaction that came upon 
Mr. Tilghman, he broke down and wept like a child, not 
lifting from the bosom of his daughter the gray head she 
had drawn lovingly against it. It was many minutes 
before he grew calm; but with the calmness did not come 
strength. All the proud self-reliance which had made 
his heart strong and his bearing almost imperious for s0 
many years, was gone now, and only the native weakness 
of his character remained. Every prop and stay had 
been removed, and it was impossible for him, until some 
new strength developed itself, to stand erect as a man. 

From that time, for many months, Mr. Tilghman was 
almost passive in his daughter’s hands. With a steadi- 
ness Of will, and a strength and decision of character that 
were a surprise to herself as well as to others, Mary rose 
to the level of her new duties, and gathering together the 
meager remnant that remained of their ruined estate, re- 
tired with her father into obscurity, where, for a long 
time, he kept himself out of sight, too weak, humiliated 
and broken in spirits to venture into the old ways, and 
brave a meeting with his old associates. ; 

It has been said that “There grows much bread in the 
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winter night.” The ground may be covered with snow, 
but if the good seeds which were cast into the earth’s | 
bosom have germinated, its roots will live and gain | 
strength under their cold and dreary covering, and be | 
all ready to send up their green stalks when spring folds 
that covering away, and Jets in the warm sunshine. &« 
in the winter nights of sorrow and misfortune much bread 
is often grown. When the darkness passes, and the 
mantle of cold despondency is cast aside, the fields that | 
wore so bare and desolate will be found green with spring- 
ing blades, the blessed promise of a harvest sweeter and | 
better than life has yet known. 

Thus it proved with Mr. Tilghman. Tho night that} 
fal upon him was very black. But the ground of his 
soul, in which good seed had been sown many years be- 
The rank, exhausting har- 


| 
{ 


fore, had a period of rest. 
vests it had borne, season after season, could be gathered 
When winter came down, with its frosts and 


no longer. 
snows, it laid all the fields bare. 
mained except what were in the goods seeds which had 
been sown there years and years gone by. And in the 
winter night, under the covering of snow, life grew 
stronger in these seeds, and made itself ready for the 


Few germs of life re- 





spring. 

It was a long winter; but not too long for the killing 
out of old seeds and roots of pride, worldliness and self- | 
confidence, so that when the snows vanished, and the | 
earth grew warm in the renewing sunshine, the golden 
grains which had been cast therein so many seasons back 
might send up their strong, green blades, and hold the 
ground for a harvest of better things than the life of 
Roger Tilghman had yet known. . 

As we have said, the sweet, unselfish spirit and re- 
ligious tendencies of her mother had been transmitted to 
Mary Tilghman, who was an earnest and devoted mem- 
ber of the church, and identified with its work and its 
Loss of wealth and position made no change 


worship. 
in her external religious life, nor did it hold her back 
from the work to which she had put her hands. She | 
needed more than ever the strength and comfort that re- 
ligion bestowed; and as duty to the neighbor was the 
care of her piety, she gave herself to all good works that 
claimed her efforts as before. As time passed, and her 
broken-down father—broken in spirits as well as his for- 
tune—began to gather up a little strength; not the old 
worldly strength, for there was nothing in his external | 
condition to renew that, but a strength that came from 
the “bread” which had been growing “in the winter 
night;” Mary was able to lead him to take interest in 
something out of himself. Ifthe ground be kept open to 
the sunshine and free from weeds, the better seeds planted 
therein will be sure to grow and bear flower and fruit. 
In this lay the promise of good in the life of Roger 
Tilghman. The winter of misfortune had killed the rank 
weeds that once cumbered the ground of his soul, and the 
loving Father, whose wise providence was so ordering his 
life that each event might be the minister of good, was 
providing that a richer fruitage should crown his years. 
Not a fruitage of worldly prosperity, but of spiritual life. 
Where pride once lifted a haughty head, humility was 
found. The man of imperious will had become patient 
and yielding; and he who had thought and cared only 
for himself, was often found giving voluntary service to 
the poor, and busied in works of charity. 

The growth of spiritual life, however, was not a vigorous 
one in the case of Mr. Tilghman. The soil had been too 
much exhausted; and there was danger in renewing it 
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| 
| lest the weeds of worldliness should take root again, and 


occupy the field as of old. His love of serving others was 
very feeble in comparison with his former love of sery ing 
himself, and confined, in consequence, to narrow walks 
and small efforts. Yet good was done and received; and 
the loving Father, whose tender mercies are over all His 
works, and who leads each one of us by ways that we 
know not—always heavenward if we will let Him—made 
of his seeming misfortunes the highes essings he hs 
the capacity ~ receive, ot a Cae 

The world, if it paused to notice, in after years, the 
poor, feeble old man and his quiet daughter, pitied them 
in its worldly heart; and perhaps recalled their palmier 
days, and sighed over the misfortunes that cast them 
down and ruled them out of its regard. But, in their 
fall, a hand of which the world knew nothing had caught 
and held them up; and it never dreamed that they were 
resting now in the hollow of that hand, safe, coftented, 
and happier far than they could possibly have been if the 
god of this world had crowned their lives with the richest 
blessings and honors in his power to bestow. 





OUT IN THE WORLD. 
HE faint, ruddy light of the morning 
Is flushing the soft eastern gray, 
Red banners hung out as a warning 





That Phebus is coming this way. 
O stars of the night-time, tarry | 
0 sun in thy pathway, stay! 
For my loving and brave boy Harry 
Goes out in the world to-day. 
Out in the wide world a ranger, 
Seeking a fortune to find; 
Out in the dark world of danger, 
Leaving his loved ones behind. 
No father’s voice to direct him, 
No mother’s fond hand to sway; 
O Father in Heaven, protect him, 
Going out in the world to-day! 


Ah! many a weeping mother 
Has stood in the first morning light, 
And tried the remembrance to smother 
That a seat would be vacant at night. 
The boy who claimed love’s rich outpouring, 
The youngest, the dearest, the best, 
Must plume his young wings for soaring, 
And fly from the sheltered nest. 


A father his anguish may smother, 
A sister o’ercome her regret, 
And parting be light to a brother, 
But a mother can never forget. 
And men who seem old to each other— 
Yes, men with their locks growing gray— 
Each one is “my boy” to a mother, 
As when in the cradle he lay. 


Our boys! They go forth to life’s battle, 
It seems but a day as we grieve 

Since we smiled at their innocent prattle, 
Or rocked them to slumber at eve. 

We may keep their child-days ever vernal ; 
When they leave us we mothers must pray 
That God’s love, which is more than maternal, 

May keep them from harm every day. 
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RACHEL DILLOWAY’S SON.* 


BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


HE sudden disappearance of “Mr. Johnson” was 
T more than a nine days’ wonder in Woodleigh; and 

it was all the greater because it speedily became 
known that he had not called for his wages. He had just 
packed his trunk and departed, 

Rachel told Mr. Deane all that it was necessary to tell, 
viz.: that she had been furnished abundant evidence that 
he was a bad, unscrupulous man, and that she had dis- 
charged him on the spot. 

“ He seemed to be a pretty smart, wide-awake sort of a 
fellow,” said that gentleman. “But it does look suspi- 
cious, I'll allow, when a man is in such a hurry to clear 
out that he can’t wait to settle up. Well, it leaves just 
the right place for Mathews; and he will be able to take 
hold again in a week or so. To tell the plain truth, I had 
begun to wonder if Johnson wasn’t going to have too 
many favorites among the girls for our good, or for theirs, 
either. There was altogether too much laughing and 
joking.” 

To Michael, only, did she tell the whole story. He had 
a right to know whatever so nearly concerned his child. 
The man was deeply moved. 

He was very tender, very pitiful toward his daughter, 
now that she was clothed and in her right mind again; 
and was more than glad to make any sacrifice of personal 
comfort in order that she might be in Mrs. Dilloway’s 
service. So little Norah was installed as housekeeper in 
Katy’s place; and the latter went to the House. 

The days drifted on until Robert had been at home for 
more than a month—a month of which every hour had 
been crowded, and during which Rachel had entertained 
more guests at Dilloway House than during all the pre- 
vious years of ber widowhood. It was not solely on 
Robert’s account. Society seized upon the first favorable 
opportunity to reclaim her and to reassert its rights, and 
was determined to batter down the defences behind which 
she had, in a measure, entrenched herself. Yet Lin- 
borough—the best of it, that is, and the best of many an- 
other town as well—was eager to wélcome back the young 
savant whose well-won fame had been his forerunner 
across the seas. Of this he was as nearly unconscious as 
a man could be, who knew that he had done some good 
work, and done it faithfully. But what he had done was 
so little when compared with what yet remained undone, 
or even when compared with what he had hoped to do, 
that he himself placed a very light estimate upon it. The 
medals, and honors, and degrees, that had been conferred 
upon him by European societies of the highest rank, he 
regarded simply as tributes laid at the feet of Science, the 
great beneficent goddess who had seen fit to deliver some 
messages to the world, through him, the humblest of her 
votaries. 

So, when many here whose recognition was an honor, 
hastened to greet him with warm words of welcome and 
congratulation, he received them as simply and modestly 
as if he had been a neophyte instead of a master. He 
thought there was such a beautiful, cordial, helpful spirit 
in this western world, and never once dreamed that it 
was paying homage at the shrine of his achievments. 

But Rachel saw it, with her clear, woman’s eyes, and 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, 
by Mars. Jura C. R. Dorr, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 





gloried in it. For, even in these few weeks, the tie be. 
tween her and her newly-found brother had grown both 
sweet and strong; and she had learned to rejoice that he 
came to her in her hour of darkness to lift her into the 
light of his pleasant companionship. 

One day, she knocked at the door of his study—the 
Tower-room, where his mother looked down on him from 
over the mantel. . 

Robert opened the door, and held it in his hand for a 
moment, with an amused smile, ere he bade her enter, 
For the slight, graceful figure that confronted him had 
its arms full of heavy books. Then he hastened to re. 
lieve her. 

“Dear me!” he said, “ what aload for one little woman! 
But what have you here, inthe name of wonder? Account- 
books ?” 

“Yes, sir. Account-books. And they are coming right 
here into this sanctuary of pure, unadulterated science, 
Put away that learned monograph on Echinoderms, Dr, 
Robert Dilloway, and let these slender, scholarly treatises 
make way for their betters. Here come the bone and 
sinew of the land!” é 

He looked at her in amazement, even while he swept 
the accumulation of books and pamphlets to the floor, 
“What do you mean, Rachel?” he asked. “What do 
you want me to do?” 

“T want you to give your best attention to a monograph 
on money,” she answered. “It seoms to be a necessary 
sort of evil; and must be borne with if it is not a {pssil, 
nor a radiary, nor even so much as a geode.” 

Then laughing at his look of entire incomprehension, 
not to say bewilderment, she hastened to add: “ You and 
I must have a settlement, Robert. Don’t you know it?” 

“A settlement! Youand I? I have not the slightest 
idea what kind of a joke you are trying to play upon me, 
Rachel. What do you mean? I believe I am a very 
stupid fellow.” 

She was about to tease him further; but a glance at his 
discomposed face deterred her, and she said, gravely: 
“Have you forgotten all about the provisions of your 
father’s will, Robert ?” 

“Why, no,” he said, “of course not. 
that to do with a settlement between us?” 

“Tt has a great deal to do with it—everything, in fact,” 
she replied, smiling slightly, yet struggling with the 
embarrassment his failure to comprehend the situation 
forced upon her. She had expected him to meet her half- 
way; whereas, he made no approach whatever. 

She turned over the leaves of the ledger nervously, her 
lips trembling a little. 

“ What were its provisions, Robert ?” 

“Why, he divided his estate, in the most equitable 
manner possible, between Royal and me; giving me 
stocks and other matters, as a full equivalent for the 
Woodleigh property, which, as of right, fell to Royal.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Rachel. “The house and grounds 
and all the personal property. But how about the mills, 
and the business?” 

“Oh!—the mills—and the business,” he repeated, as 
one collecting his thoughts. “Whatofthem? I was not 
here to ‘do a hand’s turn,’ as old Morris would say; and 
of course they went to Royal, as they should have done. 
He was heir to the throne.” 

“ But not unconditionally.” 

“Now who told you that?” he asked, facing her sud- 
denly—for he had been looking steadily out of the win- 
dow while making his statement as to the will. “Who 
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told you that? It seems to me you are an uncommonly | except that he gave the factories to Royal, with the con- 












well-informed young person.” 


“Do not laugh at me, Robert,” she said, appealingly, | paid over to me. 


a little mist gathering in her eyes. “T have had to in- 
form myself as to many things with which women ordi- 
narily have little to do, But you knowl am right. The 
mills were not given to Royal unconditionally—were 
they, now?” 

“Go on,” he replied, leaning back in his chair and 


| over his eyes, “ Royal died—and I was in Africa. 


putting one hand over his eyes—perhaps to hide more | 
' 


feeling than he cared to show. 
How were they given to him, if I may 


“Go on, my 


— 


regent. 
bold ?” 

She hesitated a moment, trying to read his face. Then 
she turned away, with a tremor in her voice, saying: 
“You understand all about the will as well as I do, 
Robert. It was not a pleasant subject for me to broach, 
and I waited until I thought you were going to ignore it 
altogether. Then I came here to talk it over. There is 
no sense in putting off things, and dreading them all the 
time.” 


DS 80 


lady | 


| 


He stretched out one hand and took hers for a moment, | 


the other remaining over his eyes. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. “TI had no thought of 
paining you—though I confess the subject is not a plea- 
sant one. But, upon my honor, Rachel, [ know less about 
it than you do. Since Royal died, it had not occurred to 
me that I had any interest in the mills, save for your 
sake and Roy’s.” 

“ Then you are just the most unworldly, unsophisticated 
man imaginable,” replied Rachel, smiling; “and you 
ought to have what the authority you quoted a few mo- 
ments since styles a ‘guardeen,’ appointed over you at 
once. 
income of the factories belongs to you?” 

“Yes,” he answered, promptly, a sudden flush redden- 


Have you forgotten that one quarter of the yearly 


“ Yes—and, what is more, I never ex- 
pect to remember it.” 
“Oh!” eried Rachel, as one aghast. 


ing his forehead, 


“But, see here, 
You cannot help it, for it 
is all down in black and white,” and she hurriedly turned 
over page after page of the ledgers. “ Now, look! if you 
will give me your attention for ten minutes I can show 
you just wLat we have done for the last five years. The 
first twelve months—” * 

Robert took his hand from his eyes at last, and turned 


Robert, you must remember it. 


| 


| 


| thorns when I gathered the rose. 


dition that one-fourth of the yearly income was to be 
Have I stated the case clearly and 
justly ?” , 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“But,” he went on, his hand seeking its old position 
Per- 
haps if I had been here it would not have helped the 
case; for, without doubt, I should have shrunk from the 
business then, precisely as I did when I was younger. 
But what did you do? A woman, young, widowed, with 
the strange, new life of motherhood dawning upon you, 
you took up the burden that lay at your feet, and walked 
on with it, as quietly and simply as if jt had been a rose 
you had gathered by the wayside. If you had been less 
brave, less strong, less true to your own sense of right 
and duty, there would have been no Dilloway Mills to- 
day; and Woodleigh would no longer be a place sacred to 
our father’s memory.” 

“Tam glad if you think I did right, Robert,” she said, 
in a low voice. “I did not know but you might mis- 
understand me. I was just a little bit afraid of you, to 
tell the truth.” : 

“Why?” 

“Oh! I did not know what ideas you might have 
brought back with you. I did not think much about the 
It seemed that some 
one must pick it, and who else was there to doit? SoI 
stretched out my hand. That was about all there was of 
it. But I see now that it was an unusual thing for a 
woman to do; and, in the judgment of many minds, ‘ un- 
usual’ is but a synonym for ‘ unwomanly.’” 

He hesi 

“You will let me use plain words, Rachel, in order that 
If to 
if to 


tated a moment, stroking his full, brown beard. 


I may set your heart at rest forever on that point. 
be at once strong, and sweet, and calm, and tender; 


| have the large motherliness of nature that makes every 


toward her, his face aglow, and his whole manner betray- | 


ing great agitation. 

“My dear Rachel,” he said, laying his hand over the 
page she was studying, “you must let me have my own 
way in this matter, for I cannot yield to you. I should 
deepise myself if I did—and so would you.” 

“But why?” she asked, simply. “It is your right, and 
it is just. Do not be Quixotic, Robert.” 

“Tam not,” he answered. “ But I am a man. 
Royal lived it was all well enough. 


While 


living thing within your sphere turn to you at once for 
help and sympathy; if to be so full of thought and care 
for others as to leave little room for thought of self—if all 
this is to be unwomanly, then are you the most unwo- 
But not otherwise. Have I 
iefined my position?” and he laughed lightly, while a 


manly woman I ever knew. 


little unwonted color stole into his face. 

“Yes, amply,” she replied, laughing in her turn; “ and 
with perhaps a superfluity of fine words and phrases. 
But I thank you, nevertheless, for there should be no 
chance of a misunderstanding between us two; and I can 
mentally tone down your picture to the hue of truth. But 


we are wandering from our subject. Now this page of 


the ledger shows—” 
“T beg your pardon,” he said, interrupting her. “ But 


we have not approached the heart of the matter yet. 


| Rachel, I want you to understand, once for all, that I 


Or rather, I mean to | 


say, it was my father’s will, and I submitted; though I | 
did not feel that I had any claim whatsoever upon the | 


income of the mills. I could have gone into the busi 
neas, but I deliberately chese another path; renounced 
the hope of being a rich man, because I preferred being 
something else ; and I did it in the full knowledge that it 
had been the dream of my father’s life to have Royal and 
me together. He never blamed me; he was too just and 
generous for that; and in the final disposition of his 
affairs he did for me far more than I had any reason to 
expect. He made no distinction between his two sons, 


will not touch the income of the mills—not a penny of 
it! It is absurd of you to think of such a thing.” 

“But why?” she said, in her simple, straightforward 
“Tt belongs to you, does it not? Andif you do 
not touch your proportion of it, who will ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt belonged to me—after a fashion—I suppose, while 
Royal lived. But do you suppose my father would have 
made such a will as that, if he had known what the future 
was to bring forth? Or do you suppose that I—an able- 
bodied man—can consent to receive the slightest portion 
of the avails of your work? For, however it may have 
been at the first, Rachel, it is entirely evident now that 


way. 
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there is no sham and no play about the matter, You are 
the heart and soul of the Dilloway Mills.” 

“Then, if you feel in that way,” she said, in a quiet, 
constrained voice, “ you had better take them off my hands, 
and be the heart and soul of them yourself.” 

“Now, Rachel!” he cried, “I have hurt you when I 
did not mean it. How can I make you understand me? 
Don’t you see, child, that my feeling in the matter is 
right and natural? Try for a moment to look at it from 
a man’s standpoint. Suppose you were earning a dollar 
a day by going out washing, would it be a manly thing 
for me to claim a quarter of it because, by some legal 
technicality, I had a right to the twenty-five cents?” 

“Oh, but this is a very different thing,” she answered. 

“Yes. Just the differerence ‘’twixt tweedledum and 
tweedledee.’ I should feel myself a poor, contemptible 
sneak if I should claim what you choose to consider my 
legal rights in this matter, Rachel. ‘Is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this thing?” 

“ But you do not answer me,” she said, still with a little 
quiver of pain in her voice. “Take the mills and carry 
them on yourself. Then no scruples of this kind will 
arise to interfere with the fulfillment of your father’s 
wishes.” 

He looked at her gravely, searchingly. “ My father’s 
wishes were only for my happiness, and I must judge 
what will best promote it. You are not quite true to 
yourself, now, Rachel. You would not wish me to take 
the mills. It would pain you to give up what has become 


so large a part of your life; and it would pain me inex- 
pressibly to turn the whole current of mine into another 


channel. Do not let us misunderstand each other on this 
point. Our wishes do not clash.” 

She made no answer, and presently he went on. 

“T do not need this money, Rachel. My wants are 
modest, and my income is more than sufficient. 
here is something that came to me this morning. 
it.” 

He tossed a letter into herlap. It was an offer, couched 
in most urgent and cordial terms, of the professorship of 
natural science in Linborough College. 

Rachel’s eyes brightened. 

“T am so glad, Robert,” she said. “It shows, at any 
rate, that you are appreciated here, as well as the other 
side of the water. Would the chair please you? Shall 
you take it?” 

“TI must think of it,” he answered, “and ask a ques- 
tion or two before I decide. But I may whisper to you 
confidentially, Mrs. Dilloway, that I suspect I should like 
it vastly better than the mills.” 

“T suspect so, also,” she said, unconsciously drawing a 
little nearer to him in her sudden content. And again 
she repeated: “O Robert, I am so glad! For I think 
you will take it. It is the very thing.” 

“T think so, too,” he replied. 

He rose from his seat, and walked back and forth 
across the room. Then he approached her and, laying 
his hand upon her forehead, turned her head back until 
her eyes met his. e 

“This settles it, does it not?” he asked. “There shall 
be no more question about your work and mine? The 
mills cast long shadows, but they shall never come be- 
tween us?” 

“Never,” she answered. “That is, if you really wish 
to have things go on just as they have done. You see I 
did not quite know, Robert.” 

“You are a dear child—I see you did not,” he said, 


Besides, 


Read 

















looking down into the clear depths of the gray eyes that 


met his so frankly. “I see you did not.” 

What manner of woman was this, that at one moment 
impressed him as a queen or a priestess, and the next 
was as a child that one might dare to caress, or even to 
scold? 

“ But there’s the money,” she said, presently. “ What 
is to be done about it? It does not belong to me.” 

“Nor to me,” was the grave answer. “It must be it 
belongs to the poor, Rachel.” 

There was a moment's silence between them. Then 
Rachel spoke. 

“Come and sit down here again,” she said. “ You look 
so tall and masterful towering up there, that I am afraid 
of you. And there is really something more that must 
be said on this point.” 

“Very well,” he replied, seating himself. 
0 Sibyl!” 

She was silent for a moment, while all the child-iike 
playfulness died out of her voice and manner. 

“You are still young, Robert,” she said, gravely. “You 
will marry some day, and a son of yours would be Charles 
Dilloway’s grandson. He would have wished, I am sure, 
that the income growing out of the business to which he 
devoted his life, should reach both branches of his family ; 
not Royal’s child, only, but your children, also.” 

Robert’s countenance changed several times during the 
delivery of this speech. Then he turned sharply round. 

“You ought to have been a lawyer, Rachel! I am not 
sure, after all, but you have mistaken your calling.” But 
in another minute he went on, as gravely as herself. 
“There is not the slightest probability that I shall ever 
marry, Rachel. Not the slightest. I gave up that dream 
years ago, and wedded myself to scibnee.” 

“ But the bans can be broken, and I do not doubt they 
will be. Young men who are enthusiasts in some other 
direction, are very apt to forswear marriage. Fortun- 
ately, they seldom keep their vows.” 

“ My enthusiasm did not take that course,” he answered, 
soberly. “The simple fact is, that I have had my 
romance, like other men, and read it through, leaf by leaf, 
chapter by chapter, to the bitter end. I have had my 
love-day, and lived it out. I have no expectation that 
another will ever dawn for me, and perhaps I have even 
less desire that it should.” 

He paused for a moment; but before Rachel could find 
words in which to reply to him, he went on more 
lightly. 

“T tell you this not by way of complaint, for I am 
probably as well off as most men, even if I could not 
have my own way in all things; and not because I am in 
any degree inclined to wear my heart upon my sleeve, 
but merely to set you right. And you must not think of 
me as a morbid, melancholy man, brooding dismally over 
the grave of a buried hope. I am too much of a philoso- 
pher for that, and, I trugt, too much of a Christian, also. 
Life may be full and rich, even when its sweetest, closest 
relationships are denied to us.” 

“Yes,” she said. “For it is what life is, not what it 
has, that makes it rich. Nevertheless, I wish fate had 
been kinder to you. But aren't you going to tell me the 
whole story? This is tantalizing; and I should like to 
know all about your life, Robert.” 

His face had darkened. 

“Not now,” he said. “Perhaps never. There is much 
in the experience of every heart of which it is not wise 
to talk. Some griefs should be buried deep, and no stone 
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should be raised over them. I thank God, Rachel, that 
the one sorrow of your life is one of which you can 
speak openly, and for which your tears can flow unques- 
tioned.” 

Ah! was it? 
sudden spasm of pain. But Robert did not see it. 

She rose presently to leave the room, gathering up her 
ledgers. 
walked slowly down the length of the hall together. 

“T shall go to Linborough to-morrow,” he said, “and 


settle the question of the professorship. Whether I 


accept it, or not, it has helped me to see my way; and | 


that is something.” 

“Tiow so?” asked Rachel. 

“T was in great perplexity when I first came home,” he 
answered. “TI was inclined to look upon all my labor of 
the last ten years as vanity and vexation of spirit. The 
results of your work—and of Royal’s before you—seemed 
so real, so tangible; whereas mine seemed as intangible 
as a dream. 
But I have worked, Rachel, with all my strength of body 
end mind.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, gently. “But there is no- 
thing so real as truth, Robert, after all; and nothing that 


, 


lives so long. 


drop of clear water to the fountain at which humanity 
shall one day slake its thirst and be satisfied, I think you 
have quite as much reason to call yourself blessed, as he 
who makes a bale of calico. Don’t you?” 

“You are a blessed comforter,” he replied. “Yes, I do 
think so. My soul and I have been gradually coming to 
a better understanding within the last few days; and 
now, as I said, this offer helps me to see still more clearly 
the nature of the work I can do best. And that, pro- 


vided it is at all worth doing, is the work for a man to do, | 


is it not?” 
“Yes, as a rule, 
that you are fortunate. 


It certainly is in your case, and in 


circumstances and insurmountable obstacles, comes in | 


between very many men and the work they can do best. 
The bread and butter question is a serious one, you per- 
ceive. Itis a grand thing to write noble poems; but aman 
can hardly afford to write them if, meanwhile, his wife 
and children are starving. So he makes nails or horse- 
shoes, which always have a market value, and the songs 
go unsung, the more’s the pity. Yet I fail to see how it 


can be helped.” 


“Until the millenium,” said Robert, with a sigh for | 
the thwarted lives, and a smile born of the fullness of his | 


own content. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
T is hardly necessary to say that Robert accepted the 
professorship. That question seemed to be more 
easily settled than the other one that had been discussed 
during the long talk in the Tower-room. 
One morning, Rachel broached it again. 
“Well, let us look at it,” replied Robert. 
that dreadful fourth does not belong to you. 
Let it lie, then, as a sort 
Sometime or other, maybe, we shall 


that it does not belong to me. 
of contingent fund. 
be wiser than we are now and shall know what to do with 
it. Maybe we will build the Tower of Babel over again, 
or start a peanut-stand, or a candy-shop. Who knows? 


Rachel caught her breath quickly, in a 


Robert took them out of her arms, and they | 


It was as if I had nothing to show for it. | 


If you have thrown one ray of light where | 
ail was dark before; if you have sifted one pure grain of | 
truth from out the chaff of error; if you have added one | 


Sut fate, in the shape of opposing | 


“You say | 
I maintain | 
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Stranger things have happened. Or Roy may fall in love 


with some portionless damsel, and the fairy god-mother 
shall give her a dower.” 


“That ¢s looking ahead,” said Rachel, her laugh ring- 


ing out like a girl's. “Never say egain that you are not 


| & provident man who prepares for future emergencies.” 
But thus it was at last settled; and the subject was 

dropped. 

| In about a month Robert went to Linborough to begi 

| his official duties. 
the college and lived there ostensibly. 


He had a pleasant suite of rooms in 

But the Tower- 

room and the bed-chamber adjoining were still set apart 

| for his use; and there was seldom a week that failed to 
bring him to Woodleigh. 

And now the swift, yet quiet and uneventful years 
glided away one after another, until Roy was as tall as 
his mother; and his uncle Robert startled her one morn- 

ing by suggesting that it was about time he entered 

Is the change almost appalling in its suddenness? Yet 

every day mothers awake just as suddenly to the con- 
sciousness that their young sons have grown out of their 
We 


kiss the sweet, dewy mouths of our babies to-day, and 


arms, and are standing on the verge of manhood. 


, and the interval 
We 
think of ourselves as blessed young mothers, until, before 


lips of “bearded bloom” to-morrow; 


between seems indeed but as a watch of the night. 
we know it, we find ourselves middle-aged women. 
But it cannot be helped. If it could be, I should be 
almost sorry that I awoke this morning to the knowledge 
| that the little 
so many weeks, with the large, bright, audacious eyes, 


toy who has been fluttering about me for 
| the short, sunny curls, and the rounded curves and dimples 
f the Cupid hanging yonder on my wall, has outgrown 
his childish prettiness. He is fast growing into man- 
hood. You would take him to be his mother’s younger 
brother, rather than her son. 

For while he has inherited his father’s fine physique, 
land is, owing to his intimate companionship with her, 
mature and manly beyond his years, she looks hardly 
older than she did when we saw her last. Yet she is 
| thirty-six. She has had no time to grow old, she says, 
laughingly, when Robert consults the big Bible for the 
date of her birth, declaring that the thirty-six should be 
only twenty-six. 

“Twenty-six, or less, 
of her chair, and playing with the soft hair that is still 


says Roy, leaning over the back 


} 
| 
| 


as lustrous and luxuriant as in her girlhood. “ Uncle 


| Rob, it is getting to be dangerous for me to drive out 
| with my mother, or to pay her any sort of attentien.” 


Robert asks, se- 


| How so, you young scape-grace? 
verely, while Rachel looks up at the young face bending 
vous her, with tender, smiling eyes. 

Roy laughs, as he takes a half-opened rose from a vase 

behind him and fastens it in the brown braids. He has 
| all his father’s love for soft, warm colors, for beauty and 

perfume. Rachel has never been sorry that, for his sake, 
| she laid off her mourning garments. 

“There! isn’t that artistic?—Oh, the boys ask all 
| manner of questions! We met Tom Vaughn’s cousin the 
| other evening when we were driving from the Falls—you 
remember, mother?—and he asked Tom afterward who 
was the pretty girl to whom Roy Dilloway was so de- 
voted! He thought you were just about sixteen, mother 
mine.” 

wer 


| Nonsense! cries Rachel, looking more like a girl 


| than ever as a little flush brightens her cheek. “That 
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does not follow. Boys of your age are apt to fall in love 
with women old enough to be their grandmothers, Be- 
sides, if I recollect right, I wore my dotted veil; and it 
is as good as a mask any day.” 

“The boys,” howeger, were not far out of the way as 
to the object of Roy’s devotion. His love for his beauti- 
ful mother so filled his heart, and called out so fully what- 
ever was manly and chivalrous in his nature, that he had 
never had so much as a little boy’s fancy for any flaxen- 
haired, blue-eyed fairy. Indeed, he had often told his 
uncle Robert, confidentially, that he did not believe there 
was a woman on the face of the earth who was so lovely 
as his mother, and for that reason he should probably 
never marry. One who had worshipped a goddess could 
not stoop to a lower love. 

And uncle Robert gravely agreed with him. The boy 
would awake by and by to a fuller knowledge of himself. 
He would learn that there are loves and loves. But let 
him sleep as long as he could, or would. 

That Roy had been able, in all soberness, to say this to 
his uncle, shows how close and intimate were the relations 
between them. With all Robert Dilloway’s high attain- 
ments, with all the capacity for patient research and in- 
vestigation, and all the original power that, growing with 
the years, had placed him among the first scientific men 
in this or any other country, there was yet in the man’s 
g@haracter a rare, unworldly simplicity that appealed 
straight to the heart of boyhood. He was able to meet 
Roy on common ground, and to understand him perfectly. 
No exuberance of fancy, no burst of ardent enthusiasm, 
no glowing wealth of romantic or poetic emotion seemed 
to him foreign or puerile, because he had himself retained, 
to a greater degree than most men, the fresh unworldli- 
ness of youth. He had lived so close to the loving heart 
of nature that for him the “ visions splendid” had not yet 
“faded into the light of common day;” and hence he felt 
for and with the bright young fellows who thronged his 
olass-room and hung about him at all hours. If “the 
light that never was, on sea or land,” shone on their faces, 
it shone on his also. He was “one of the boys,” and he 
always would be; whereat Linborough College was wise 
enough to rejoice with exceeding great joy—wearing Pro- 
fessor Dilloway as the brightest jewel in her crown. 

These swift years had brought comparatively few 
changes to Woodleigh, and but little had happened of 
which it is necessary to speak. Mill-Day was still an 
established institution; and Rachel was still, as Robert 
had said, the heart and the soul of the Dilloway Mills. 
But her faithful coadjutor and steward, Mr. Deane, had 
gone to his reward, leaving the precious legacy of a good 
name and a spotless memory to hischildren. Rachel had 
proved him, in many an emergency, true as steel and 
genuine as sterling silver. She mourned for him very 
sincerely, feeling as if his place could never be adequately 
filled. 

It was given, however, to John Farrington, a man who 
was, intellectually, Mr. Deane’s superior. In his earlier 
days Farrington had been restless, uneasy, perplexed by 
vain speculations as to the just and fitting relations be- 
tween labor and ¢apital, and liable to be led astray by 
specious reasoning. He thought the times were a good deal 
out of joint, and that poor men had a hard time of it, gener- 
ally. He had studied Fourierism and Communism; 
and read “ Alton Locke” and “ Yeast,” at night, after his 
work was done. He had been interested in fraternity, 
and had subscribed for The Dial out of his hard earn- 
ings, and had watched with the deepest interest the ex- 





periment at Brook Farm. He had meant, or had hoped, 
to do some great thing for the good of his fellows. Per- 
haps he might be the Moses who should lead his people 
out of the land of bondage,—who could tell? Life wag 
full of glorious possibilities, even to such as he, if only 
one could seize them at the right moment, 

But the ardent, young workman and thinker met 
Molly, and her bright eyes and smiling lips were too 
much for his philosophy. Marriage brought in its train 
new cares and labors. His old father and mother were 
dependent upon him, and there were little children to be 
clothed and fed and educated by the daily labor of one 
pair of hands. If he had been less ambitious, the strug- 
gle would have been less severe. He would have jogged 
on unthinkingly, not caring so long as he could live 
“from hand to mouth.” But he grew restive, then 
morose, then hopeless and careless. As Mr. Deane told 
Rachel, “ he was hard to manage.” 

You know already how she came to the rescue, and 
lifted him out of the Slough of Despond. God had given 
Rachel rare tact and rare insight. In this, chiefly, lay 
her power over.the men with whom she had to deal, She 
read hearts, and she knew what John Farrington needed. 
It was simply to see that the door was open, and that be 
had a chance to rise in the world; to leave his children 
on a higher plane than that from which he himself had 
started. From the day when he was made foreman, he 
was a changed man; and Rachel never saw his superb 
head and shoulders towering above his fellows, even as he 
towered above them intellectually, without a warm thrill 
of gladness at her heart. If he did well, he should have , 
every chance that he earned. 

And so, when Mr. Deane died, it was Farrington who 
took his place. What he lacked in experience, he more 
than made up in ability, forecast, and ambition, and in 
entire devotion to the interests of the woman who, he 
felt, had saved him in his extremity. 

He and Molly lived now in a pretty cottage at the foot 
of the hill. He still read, and thought, and pondered 
grave questions of social science, and he had not lost the 
dream of being and doing. But he was a happy and 
prosperous man, who could find ways and means for help- 
ing himself and others without any hurling of fire- 
brands, 

Janet had grown to be quite an old woman, and was no 
longer seen at the House at all hours of the day and 
night. Gradually Katy, who had put up her long curls, 
and put away childish things generally, had slipped into 
her place; while Norah, who grew to be even prettier than 
her sister, kept house for Michael. Katy could never 
“ abide the mills” after her experience with “ Mr. John- 
son ”’—an experience which, giddy and foolish as she had 
been in those days—had made a strong impression upon 
her plastic nature.. She had loved the man—after a 
fashion—and it was long before the wounds he had caused 
her entirely healed. She turned to her young mistress as 
to a strong tower of refuge, and Michael was glad enough 
to consent to her remaining permanently at the House. 
Janet was glad, too; for she foresaw that the days were 
approaching when, even to her, the “grasshopper would 
be a burden;” and she speedily formed the project of 
training the bright, capable and loving girl for the posi- 
tion of a trustworthy upper servant. Katy, whose heart 
was very full about those days, could not help telling the 
motherly Scotch woman all the story of her trouble, and 
then crept into her arms for a little comfort and encour- 
agement; while Janet rejoiced over her as a brand 
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plucked from the burning. 
after that. 

One night, about three years after Mr. Johnson’s sud- 
den disappearance, Katy knocked hurriedly at the door 
of Mrs. Dilloway’s dressing-room, hardly waiting for a 
response before she entered. Her cheeks were white, and 
she trembled so that she could scarcely speak. 

“T’ve seen him!” she whispered, sinking down at 
tachel’s feet and covering her face with her hands. 

“Seen him? Seenwho? Why, what’s the matter, child ?” 


“ That man,” she said, falteringly. “ You know, ma’am. | 


“That bad man.” 
“ Iohnson—or Wilson—or whatever his name is? You 
do not mean him, Katy?” 
“Yes, ma’am, but I do! 
aight, girlish figure shook as in an ague fit. 


+} 
ur 


He is here again,” and the 
“T was in 
the garden picking berries, and I saw him rise right up 
the other side of the hedge. He looked straight at me! 


Oh, whatever shall I do, ma’am?” 


Rachel laid her hand on Katy’s shoulder with a quick, | 


protecting impulse. “IHlush, hush, child!” she 
“Don’t ery so. If it is as you say, he shall not harm you, 
nor come near you. 
Mr. Vaughn told me he left the country at once, and had 


not been heard of since.” 


said. | 


| hallucination of Katy’s might prove serious. 


| 
“ 


The two were sworn friends | same place; and no one else had ever caught so much as 


This 
The girl 
grew pale and thin, and had a nervous, frightened air 
that boded ill. 

Then several quiet weeks passed, and she, as well as 
The ill- 


omened visitor—if indeed he had ever been seen—was seen 


aglimpseofhim. Rachel grew seriously troubled. 


Mrs. Dilloway, began to breathe freely again. 


nomore. Katy went singing about her work as usual, and 


no longer confined herself closely to the house and grounds. 
} 


But one Sunday afternoon she came home from church, 


cross lots,” with a quicker and firmer step than usual. 
Her face was flushed, but there was no tremor in her voice 
and manner, as she went directly to the library where 
Mrs. Dilloway sat, reading to Roy. 

“Will you please send him away for a little while?” 
she said, looking at the child. 


Rachel glanced at her for an instant, and compli 


| with her request. 


But I do not think it was he, Katy. | frightened now, nor out of my head. 


“Sit 


What is it?” she asked. 
him. I’ve talked with him,” an- 
“And I’m glad of it, Mrs. Dilloway. not 


He was under the 


down, Katy. 
“T’ve seen was the 
swer. I’m 
little bridge waiting for me.” 

“O Katy!” 


“Then he has come back,” answered Katy, decidedly. “Yes, ma’am. But, as I said, I’m glad of it, for I’ve 
. ) g 


“T can’t help it, Mrs. Dilloway—but I know it was he! 
He looked right at me—and—he beckoned tome. But I 
ran in just as fast as ever I could go, and came straight 
to you,” wiping her eyes and looking timidly, yet steadily, 
in Rachel’s face. 

“ Yes, I know you did, Katy,’ 


she said, earnestly. “I 
trust you entirely. 
indeed Johnson. Tow did he look?” 

“We did not look so nice as he used to, ma’am, 
was kind of shabby like, and not so much like a gentle- 
man. ‘is hair was rough, and his face was red; and he 
looked as if maybe he had been drinking too much,” and 
Katy twisted her apron-strings nervously. 
saw him just a minute.” 

“Did you see which way he went?” 

“No, ma’am. I didn’t wait. I just ran.” 

Evidently, Mr. Johnson had met with a cool reception. 


But tell me more about it, if it was | 


had it out with him. I was nothing but a foolish little 
girl when he was here before, Mrs. Dilloway; and I’ve 


He 


has such wily ways and such a flattering tongue, ma’am ! 


been afraid of him, and afraid of myself eve~ since. 


| But I found to-day that I was a woman grown, and he 


dared not touch so much as the hem of my garment.” 
Rachel's face flushed warmly, but she said nothing. 


Let Katy tell the story in her own time and way. 


He | 


“ But I only | 


“He's a false, bad man,” she went on. “ He wanted 
me to believe he was very repentant, ma’am, for all bis 
evil thoughts toward me; which, he said, were not as bad 
as I supposed, for he should have got a divorce from his 


wife, and married me honest. But he said she was dead 


}now, and he had never loved a woman but me; and he 


had plenty of money ; and would I marry him; and he 
would take me to California and keep me like a lady.” 


| She paused, out of breath. 


tachel was silent for at least five minutes, considering | 


the situation. 
not worth any more tears; and I think he will not care 
to stay in Woodleigh long. Do not leave the house this 
evening, and you will not be likely to encounter him 
again. Is Dick here?” 

Dick was a brother of Katy’s, who often helped Andrew 
in the garden. 


“Yes, ma’am. He is eating his supper now.” 


Then she said quietly : “ Well, Katy, he is | 


“ And what then, Katy?” 

“T asked him, if this was so, why he did not come 
wooing like a man, and not be snooping round behind 
hedges and under bridges. And he said he knew I lived 
at the House, and that you were dead set against him, 
and so was my father; and he thought it best to wait a 


| bit and try to see me by chance, for he knew my heart 


“Tell him, then, to stop at Mr. Deane’s on his way | 


home, and ask him to come up here immediately.” 
all this occurred several years before Mr. Deane’s death. 
3ut Mr. Deane had seen nothing of Mr. Johnson- 
Wilson. He made cautious inquiries on the morrow, with 
no result. By the time a week had passed, Rachel con- 
oluded that that gentleman’s presence in Woodleigh, a few 
days previous, was quite problematical. 
less been frightened by some straggler, whom in the 
gathering dusk she mistook for her bold, bad wooer. 


Two or three times, however, in the course of the next | 


month, she was thrown into a similar state of alarm, per- 
sisting in the statement that she had seen “ Mr. John- 
son.” She declared that he was “prowling around.” 
But she never saw him, or imagined she did, twice in the 


Katy had doubt- | 


| 


For | 


would turn to him if he could but speak to me.’ 

“ What did you tell him, my child?” 

Her lips whitened. 

“T told him,” she said, grazping the arm of the chair 
until her fingers purpled beneath the nails, “I told him 
I would marry him when there were two moons up in 
heaven, and not before! I told him I would rather die 
than be the wife of a man like him, who was as false and 
black-hearted as the Evil One himself. I told him—” 

But here she broke down, and a flood of tears came to 
her relief, while Rachel spoke a few low words gently and 
tenderly. She looked up after awhile. 

“ His wife is alive,” she said, in a whisper. 
alive to-day. I charged him with it, and he could not 
deny it save with his lying lips. His face betrayed him.” 

“T do not doubt it, Katy. At least, she was living two 


But what happened next?” 
. 


“She is 


months ago. 
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“T told him not to follow me, and he did not—though 
I left him swearing such frightful oaths that the air 
seemed to grow thick around him. I could not breathe. 
Can he do you any harm, ma’am?” she added, looking 
around with a little of the old terror in her eyes. “ For 
he said he would be revenged on you if it cost him his 
life.” 

“That was just to frighten you, Katy. You have been 
good, and brave, and true. Do not be troubled now, but 
go and lie down till tea-time. I will send Roy to call 
you when you are needed.” 

But that night Katy could not sleep. The air seemed 
heavy with horrors, just as it had when “ Mr. Johnson’s” 
fierce oaths had polluted it. As she sat by the window of 
her bed-chamber, a flash of light, like a rocket, shot up 
from the North Mill. Only for an instant, and then there 
was a dense cloud of smoke. What should she do? Her 
mind acted with the rapidity of lightning. It would do 
no good to shout “Fire!” and alarm the house. Dick 
slept at home; and the coachman was away that night. 
There was only Andrew on the place, and he was growing 
slow and infirm. She drew on her shoes, threw a hooded 
cloak over her night dress, flew through the garden, only 
stopping to knock on Janet’s window and give the alarm, 
on—on—down the hill till she reached Mr. Deane’s, pant- 
ing and out of breath. She had meant to awaken him, 
and then go back. But the house was dark and still, and 
she did not know how to reach him speedily. The gate 


was fastened. And the smoke was growing thicker and 


denser every moment; and now another tongue of flame 

burst from one of the windows of the devoted mill. 
Hesitating but a moment, she drew her cloak more 

closely about her and ran down the village street like a 


deer—crying “fire! fire! fire!” But it seemed to her 
* that her weak voice scarcely rose above her head. It was 
like striving to cry out in a nightmare. Where were all 
the men? The whole town was asleep. Not even one 
late lounger hung about the streets. 

She reached the mill at last. Where was the watch- 
man? Was everybody dead? But there—thank God! 
was the bell-rope! She caught it in her hot, trembling 
hands, and in a moment a Joud, thrilling peal rang out 
over the valley. Another, and another, and another, and 
the men came rushing from their houses, and Mr. Deane’s 
clear voice sounded like the call of a trumpet, and John 
Farrington led on his men to fight the fire-fiend. The 
mill was saved. 

Then they found Katy in a little, huddled heap, under 
the bell-rope. She had fainted away. 

“Bless me!” they cried. “It is little Katy Brion! 
How in the world did she get here?” 

No one knew she had rung the bell. 

The quondam foreman of the North Mill was found 
that night under very suspicious circumstances. He was 
arrested for the crime of arson, tried and convicted. Mr. 
Maynard Vaughn’s prophecy was fulfilled. We wash our 
hands of Mr. Wilson-Johnson here, for he ended his days 
in prison. 

I do not know that anything else happened during 
these years that it is necessary to record. 

Yet through them all, throughout the warp and woof of 
Rachel's full, earnest and blessed life, ran the dark thread 
of one undying sorrow. Still under the beauty and 
fragrance of every garland she laid upon Royal Dillo- 
way’s grave, was hidden the bitter leaf of rue. Its mean- 
ing was known only to her. 

( To be continued.) 





A SOLDIER’S HORSE. 


BY MRS. M, O JOHNSON, 


("ts my bureau are two small but pretty pictures, 

In one, a man stands, with sleeves rolled up, hold- 
ing a bucket of water, for a large, white horse, 
The saddle is yet on, and he seems to have just come 
home. On one side stands a woman, leaning her arm on 
the horse’s neck. <A dog is lying down close by, resting 
after a long ramble. 

In the other picture, a young girl is feeding a bay or 
chestnut horse from her apron, which she has filled with 
fresh clover. In this one, too, is a large dog, eating his 
dinner from a pail or small tub. 

I like these pictures very much; and the kindness they 
suggest is even more beautiful than they. 

A true, manly or womanly spirit will always treat dumb 
animals kindly. To abuse or neglect those whose whole 
life and power are spent in our service, is an unfailing 
mark of a mean, cowardly soul. To one who really loves 
them, and studies their nature and habits, they bring, in 
their turn, a great deal of pleasure. Their affection and 
confidence are easily won, and soothe many a@ sorrowful 
or lonely hour. 

Which really makes us happier, to see a dog, or cat, or 
horse shrink and tremble when we come near, or show 
pleasure at our approach? Well may we be kind to every 
creature God has made, and especially the faithful, gener- 
ous horse. 

Let me tell you a true story of a horse in Sheridan’s 
Brigade. They were on one of their forced marches, 
having been in the saddle for several days and nights. 
They halted, for a little time, and a soldier who felt the 
need of sleep even more than that ‘of food, dismounted, 
and threw himself on the turf, to rest, while his horse 
browsed near him. Worn dut, he was almost instantly 
asleep, and slept on, till wakened by the frantic pawing 
of his horse, close to his side. He was but half-aroused, 
however, and would, no doubt, have slept again, but for 
the determined efforts of the faithful creature. He licked 
his master’s face; then putting his mouth close to his 
ear, gave a loud, warning snort. The soldier sprang to 
his feet, to find that his companions had all left him, and 
one of the enemy’s troops, already in sight, was following 
at full speed. 

The horse turned for him to mount; he sprang into 
the saddle, and was off like the wind. His noble horse 
soon bore him out of sight of his pursuers, and to a place 
of safety. 

Any horse, well cared for and kindly treated, is willing 
to do his best for his master, whether in everyday service 
or in exigencies. Their love and fidelity are wonderful. 
The measure of their power is the only measure of their 
willingness, 





HOULD the greatest part of people sit down and draw 
up® particular account of their time, what a shame- 
ful bill would it be! So much extraordinary for eating, 
drinking and sleeping, beyond what nature requires; so 
much in revelling and wantonness; so much for the re- 
covery of the last night’s intemperance; so much in 
gaming, plays and masquerades; so much in paying and 
receiving formal and impertinent visits, in idle and foolish 
prating, in censuring and reviling our neighbors; so much 
in dressing our bodies, and talking of fashions; and so 
much wasted and lost in doing nothing. 
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A COSTLY CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


BY MADGE CARROL. 


(FIHERE'S always a lull before the holidays. Society 
takes a vacation after ushering in long evenings; 
tones up previous to Christmas and New Year 


eties. 


We were a dull little group, yet, if I mistake not, work 
progressed more encouragingly. Fingers flew in place of 
{ ymgues. It was just the girls and ourselves. Ada Alday, 
n next door, the golden-fleeced Walthams, Gertie and 

s, from around the corner, and Hilda Etheredge, our 
loctor’s daughter, whose portrait, as Cleopatra, adorned 
the academy wall. Ourselves consisted of Miss Zell—our 
seamstress, a maiden lady—ma and your humble servant, 
Rabina Rubb—Ruby, “ for short 
We were all deep in the mystery 








of Christmas presents 

that somebody at home was not to see, and end in being 

surprised over. 
Pa and the b 


rure with ber “lord and master’s” dressing-gown, ar 


s being out, ma covered her dainty 





[swung my “big brother’s” slippers with the reckless- 
ness of absolute freedom. 
Suppose we each tell what was the most expensive 





mas present we ever received.” 

This proposition, from Ada Alday, suggested a new 

terest to be derived from a topic much discussion had 

lered somewhat “flat, stale, unprofitable.” Gertie 
snd Bess Waltham seized upon it eagerly. 

“Tt has been moved and seconded,” announced Hilda 
Etheredge, “that each member of this goodly company 
acknowledge and confess what was the most expensive 

istmas present she ever received. Those in favor, 


ify it by saying ‘aye.’” 





There was a chorus of ayes. Miss Zell alone was silent 
“ 


said Hilda. 


Miss Zell was fashioning some everyday garment, she 





was paler than usual, pale as the white muslin she held, 
yet a faint smile crossed her lips as she said, with an 
effort, “If not too late—aye.” 

“Ayes have it. Proceed,” was Hilda’s order. 

We knew well her costliest gift, the diamond that for 
atwelvemonth had burned on the beautiful hand. 





ler betrothed, Clement Moir, was as good as he was rich. 

Not a girl of us but wished that Heaven had made her 

such a man, yet Hilda played “ fast and loose” with him 

n a spirit of vanity and recklessness before which our 
mbler, softer natures stood appalled. 

In her giddy way, Bessie Waltham proposed the oldest 
should speak first. As we looked from mother to Miss 

ll, there arose a murmur of disapproval. The latter | 

cked this by saying, even more gently than usual: 

It is my privilege, but please allow me to be last.” 

Hilda graciously consented. “ Mrs. Rubb, wilt be kind 
enough to begin ?” 

“My father gave me this house on Christmas morning.” 

So far, so good. Ada, you've the advantage of me by 
some thirty days, if I mistake not.” 

‘My most expensive present was a watch and chain.” 
{nd mine—” Hilda had but to lift her lovely hand. 
“Now, Miss Ruby Rubb.” 
Mine was a silk dress. Gertie’s a pearl set. Bess had | 





ficulty deciding. Was even obliged to consult 

er sister before concluding that hers was a piano. It 
ud come around to Miss Zell at last. Laying aside her 

sewing, she went to her room, returning with a small | 

glass case that held simply a collar and pin. | 
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A lady’s collar, narrow, yellow, with a spare, little, em- 
broidered vine; an oval pin, jet, set in a brassy-looking 
rim; the crimson of the velvet on which they rested 
was pale with age, and moths had picked it here and 
there. 

“T know what you are thinking,” said Miss Zell 





swering our interchange of glances. ‘ You can form a 
very fair estimate of the value of this gift, even taking 


into consideration the passage of time since its purchase. 


1 


Some among you recollect having given me far handsomer 





articles, yet this,” Miss Zell’s face was white and still, but 
we thought the tiny case would drop from her trembling 
hold, “is the costliest Christmas gift I ever received.” 


“Ty 


nk I see a story somewhere,” cried Bess Walt- 








hing us all in the golden mesh of her hair as 


5 


she crowded in to sit at the feet of the heroine of the 


Hilda, with her mermaid hair, her torturing diamond 
and tortured lover, gave way to plain Miss Zell, so old, so 
cold and quiet, we had never expected to extract any in- 


terest from her beyond the finishing of a garment. Now, 





om’s slippers were out at the toes, Ada’s kittens 


waited for their eyes, and Gertrude’s lilies for their golden 


hearts, while a | 


long, white seam,” preparatory to beginning her story. 


ain person measured and pinned “the 





“Girls, I was once eighteen, and had a lover,” she 


stopped, not being able yet quite to control 





and never had one,” put in Bess, whom 





a] 


ing could entirely subdue, and implying Gertrude by 








. ell’s not pausing for a reply,” an- 
swered that individual, not a trifle vewed. 


“His father was my father’s nearest neighbor,” con- 


tinued Miss Zell, without noticing the interruption. 

Their farms adjoined, and so little heed was taken of 
boundaries, that father used to say he never was quite 
certain whether he was harvesting his own grain or Nim- 
rod’s. If any question arose, the one would say to the 
other, ‘Never mind, we'll make it right when Rodger 





marries Maria.” We came to look upon ourselves as each 


belonging to the other, or, rather, I looked on him as 





own personal property, to be taken 





or left, just as it pleased me. I suppose I must have 





been pretty, everybody told me I was, and I had a bright, 





y, exacting way that was law’ at home or abroad, 





There had been other children in both families, but only 


Rodger and I as far back as we could remember. We 


5 . . 
] 


sr and sister long before we could understand 








were brotl 





learer tie. 
“ How well I remember that time. I am living in it 


a 


e back in those years. All that has 





yet. My real folks 
yme afterward has been dim, cold, shadowy. Life—keen, 
lood-warmed, zestful life—stopped in that winter of my 


eighteenth year.” 





Miss Zell’s work was on the floor, her hands clasped 
veross where it had lain, her eyes gazing outward on 
visions we were not to behold. How unlike herself she 





looked. How unlike herself she talked. Plain, practica! 
word-sparing Maria Zell! Bess said, afterward, it was 
like reading a book. 

“ Before that year, the seasons linked one in the other, 
a flowery, unbroken chain, each bringing its full measure 
of joy, and I accepting as thanklessly as if joy were the 
common lot. My poor Rodger knew no such shadowless 
bliss. I gave him little peace or rest with my varying 


moods and tempers. Often feigning anger merely for the 
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purpose of tormenting him. A handsome, high-spirited, 
merry boy, yet he came and went at my bidding as meek 
asa lamb; blest if he might in any way minister to my 
comfort; wretched if he failed, or seemed to fail; for often 


when I was proudest of him and loved him best, I treated | 


him worst, at the promptings of the veriest selfishness 
that ever ruled human breast. 

“Yes, the seasons came and went—springs of never-to- 
be-forgotten greenness; summers of unrivalled blossom- 
ing; gorgeous-skyed, leaf-dropping autumns, and white- 
robed winters—came and went, until my eighteenth 
birthday looked me in the face, 

“Tt was the 24th of December; my birthday awaited ne 
the 28th. There had been little snow previously; but 
early that morning the dull, gray light revealed a steady 


downfall, Rodger rode over before dinner, declaring 


laughingly that if he was to be buried alive he wanted to | 


be with me. He promised me a fairy palace when it was 
over; and the time ran along in trifling chat—I being in 
my best mood—until about two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 


“ Mother and I had been in town the day before, and, | 


after visiting the store where we traded our farm produce 
for such articles as were needed in the family, took a ride 
up the main street. We wanted to see the latest wonder 
of the place—an establishment where nothing but dry- 
goods were sold. We saw it, and I saw this collar. 
Nothing so beautiful had ever before found its way to 


our little country village, and I was wild to possess it. | 


There were others in the window, with the small pins, 


showing how they were to be fastened; but this was the | 


neatest and sweetest. Mother had nothing either to give 
or offer in trade, and I was wretched beyond description, 
until she suggested my telling Rodge about it, and mak- 
ing him understand I would like to have it for Christmas. 
He always gave me something; this year I might as well 
do my own choosing. So, when all of a sudden he asked, 
calling me by my pet name, ‘ Miri, what do you want for 
Christmas?’ I instantly mentioned this collar, intimating 
that the pin would not come amiss. I should have them 
both, he said. 

“To wear to-morrow ?’ 

“*Ves. I'll go over the first thing.’ 

“And be gone half the day—and your father and 
mother to be here to dinner,’ I answered, poutingly. 
“* Well, then you shall have it for your birthday. 

something for Christmas.’ 

“No, I didn’t want it my birthday. If I could not have 
it to wear at dinner next day, I declared he need not get 
it atall. Surely I didn’t want him to go over that night, 
he said, in pained surprise. Ordinarily the coming and 
going consumed four hours. It would take twice that 
time in such a storm. Two o’clock in the afternoon was 
not night, nor anywhere near it, I answered, and twitted 
him with being afraid of snow. Girls, 1 got my way; 
after all these years, it little matters how. 

“He went to the barn, took his Romeo from the stall 
beside my Juliet, and started. He was strangely pale 
and grave; never came in to say good-bye, and scarcely 
smiled as he passed the window where I sat. Still, I 
Rodger never got angry at 


I've 


knew he was not angry. 
me. 

“0 girls, from that day to this the Eve of Christmas 
never comes without my seeing Rodger ride past my win- 
dow.as he rode that day—the snow weaving a scarf for 
his broad shoulders, and whitening his bonnie brown 
hair.” 


Miss Zell paused, entirely overcome by the emotion she 
| had so striven against. 

Involuntarily my gaze sought Hilda. She was white 
as death, and clutched the hand that held the ring as 
though she never meant to let go. I saw then, for the 
| first time, that this was a lesson, a warning, if she but 
kept it at heart. 

“T watched him out of sight,” said Miss Zell, steady- 
ing lip and voice for the continuance of her narrative, 
“ He was soon hidden by the hurrying snow; then I sat 
down to my sewing, while outside the wind wailed, and 


| 


| 
| the white flakes swirled into the dints Romeo's feet had 


“Mother came in from the kitchen, asking what took 
Rodge away so early. When I told her, she rebuked me 
sharply; said neither man nor beast ought to brave such 
a storm; and set a candle in the window when the weird, 
I was not in the least concerned. 


| 
| 


white darkness fell. 
Rodger was young, strong and knew the road. There 
| would be no anxiety about him at home, as he left there 
with the intention of remaining at our house all night; 
so I resolved to be quite at ease, and make it all up to 
| him on his return. Between eight and nine that night I 
| played the merriest game of Old Maid I ever participated 
lin. Beside myself, there was father, mother, our help 
and two cousins, Marmaduke and Minerva, come to spend 
Singularly enough, the old maid card almost 
Finally I threw her into 


Christmas, 
invariably stayed in my hand. 
the fire, and the game ended. 
“ At ten we had lights in every windgw. At eleven, 
| father and Marmaduke shovelled their way to the barn, 
| got the horses, and undertook a search. At twelve they 
returned, almost perished, not having been able to make 


| 
| 
| 
| 


headway against the storm. 

“ Mother entreated me to go to bed, saying in all prob- 
ability Rodge was safe in town, and would be over as 
early as possible in the morning. Even while she talked, 
she seemed listening intently for any new sound outside. 
I noticed, too, that she set a fresh candle in the window 
in place of one that had burned out. 

“T laid my head on the pillow; but how could I sleep 
with Rodger riding around the house with snow-sown 
hair and a white scarf that was winding, winding in fatal 
folds about him? 

“ Morning came at fast. 
wondrously beautiful world; but I bad neither eyes nor 
heart for its beauty. For me it was only a mocking, 
brazen glare. 

“A party of neighbors dug their way to town, but did 
not find him. He had been there the day before, made 
his purchase, and started home. Others joined who knew 
and were fond of him, and all day the search con- 
tinued. At last, just as the cold, gray darkness fell, they 
brought to me all that was left of my true love, my 
Rodger! 

“T never wore the collar. 
compared with your elegant laces, girls; yet ‘tis the cost 
liest Christmas gift I ever received—a brave young life 
was laid down for it!” 


A red sun rising on a white, 


; 
A poor, cheap-looking thing 


Clement is #0 
May I name 


“T wouldn’t ask you, Miss Zell, only 
good, I hope the baby will be like him. 
him Rodger?” 

This story was a year and a month old when Hilda 
asked this question. All of Miss Zell’s real folks are not 
in those backward years. I am quite certain little Rodger 
Moir is a reality. 
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WINDOW-CURTAINS,* 


tindale or not. I felt it to be my safest course and the 
SY fT. & ARTHUR. ne most likely to bring me in quickest communication 
| with all I had left in the world. 


CHAPTER XXIV. a : ; , 
HAD - -_ : I did not know his residence, but a city directory, which 
grown, as eo, puperese in my SUs-| T consulted at a store, gave me that, and I hurried toward 
pense, I could bear it no longer. Four months, and ’ 


the pleasant neighborhood in which he lived. 





not & word pro ante - wife might whe ae ee easily: & inedisineised; neat and 
} 8 s g »4 8c f 4 . . . > . 
lead med insane, : t oe at aie - continually, | tasteful dwel ing, but little over half as large as the pre- 
and robbed me, at last, of sleep. must have certainty | tentious residence I had occupied, The shutters were 


. open, and the blinds up, and I could look into the small 
of personal safety, I ventured back into the city from and cosey parl ind see its inmates. Martindale sat in 
| an sey parlor, : £e . indale se 
hick ‘ 5 mth - : wis. aia , 7 
which I had fled a fe clings nths before. a large, easy chair, holding a little boy, whose head, full 
It was a cold, wet, November evening when I arrived, of 


w lose my reason. So, pushing aside all considerations 


golden curls, was lying against his breast. Another 
child, a 
pe no Pp 


i: : ~. | mother was singing in a low, sweet voice that came softly 
nquiry after them? To utter the name they bore—the through tl 


a homeless stranger in the great city where, not long be 


irl, who looked ten years old, was sitting at a 
fore, I had held up my head proudly. How was I to find 





; ing the air of an evening hymn, which the 
my wife and child? To whom could I go and make 





sed window. 


name I had covered with disgrace—might draw upon me} Never in my whole life had I seen a picture that so 
the eyes of suspicion. Every man I woe as I left the! giied me with an ix pression of peace and contentment. 
len ce : i he eruti : , 1 , a ee 

lepot, seemed to look at me with sharp scrutiny. | 7 stood until the hymn was over. Then Mrs. Martindale 


Drawing my cloak about my fac ye ore le rapidly for- | jifted the half-as eep boy from the arms of his father, who 
ward, not knowing where to go, yet rere wd vans by took a go-to-bed kiss from the cherry lips, and another 
a natural impulse, toward the neighborhood in which I | ¢, m those of his d 


; $34 ghter, who put her arms lovingly 
ud lived. It was not long before I stood in front of the | ,}, 





it his neck. I saw the face of Mrs. Martindale as she 
rg l »( ; 0 H ve t ale . 

house I had once called my h me. How large and ele- | turned t guy a word to her husband on leaving the room. 

gant it looked in my eyes, as, shrinking in the wet and | },, 





w pure, and tender, and loving it was—the very face 
ld, I stood gazing up at its lighted windows, through | of g home-ancel! 
which came the sound of music and the ring of merry rhe moment they were gone, I pulled the bell. I saw 
voices. | Martindale rise at the sound and leave the parlor. Would 
Oh, the pain, the humiliation, the despair of that mo 


ment: 
was very bitter. Up the marble steps, through the lighted | ,), 


he come to the r? I would have waited for a servant 
I was reaping as I had sown, and the harvest! tt) answer n y bell, even though it were rung twice or 





rice. The door opened as the question passed through 
vestibule, and into that elegant home how many times my thought, and I stood face to face with my old fellow- 
had my feet gone proudly! Once its household treasures | jerk, shivering from cold and nervous excitement. 
had been mine. Butallwaschangednow. Iwasonthe| « Martindale.” I uttered his name in a voice that 
utside—with no right to enter—a hunted fugitive; and | wnook in spite of my effort to steady it. He did not 
} recognize me, 

For a little while I stood cowering in the chilly night,| = «Phat is my name.” he replied. 
and then moved slowly away—but turned for another | “You 





y poor wife and daughter! where were they? 


look at the lighted windows. Better if I had held my] JJ Jooked at me s« archingly for a moment, and then 





yesaway! I knew them now too well; the curtains our! ghook his head. 

latest folly had hung there, the finest, the costliest, the} «No J don’t recognize you. What is your name?” 
hest of all their predecessors! And too well I knew a Mel r.”” } ‘ 

the leering faces that looked down upon me from their! «}{jram Melchor!” he exclaimed. “It can’t be pos- 

crimson folds, mocking at my misfortune and laughing at | <ipje!” 

my wretchedness. Too many times had I seen them be-} | caught his arm, saying with haste and eagerness: 


fore—too many times had they mocked and jeered me.|«(Q Martindale! Can I trust you? I have not heard 
But it was their closing triumph now. I shut my eyes! from my poor wife and child since I left the city, and am 


that I might see them no longer, and moved onward into | wijq with anxis ty about them. You will not betray me! 


the darkness. Oh, no: Martindale! You will not do that! I can trust 
But whither? Ah! whither? I had not the slightest! ... 1” 
slue by which to find Marion and my daughter. Did not} yen while I was speaking, he laid his hand on my 


know whether they were in the city or not; did not know | arm and drew me inside of the vestibule, shutting the 
whether they were alive or not. 


strect door as he did so. 


| 
Of all the people I had known—of all the friends who | 


“No,” he answered, in a low, pitying voice. “No, 
had once stood so near me, and of the many who had} Piram. You can trust me.” 
asked in my favor—I could think of only one with any| fe took me into the warm, bright, little parlor, drawing 
sense of safety; of only one in whose heart I could hope} gown the blinds as he did so, and then placing me in the 
to find pity and help. And that was Martindale. If I} great easy chair, where I had seen him resting, as I 
went to him and threw myself upon his honor and | jooked through the window; and there I sat, shivering 
imanity, I knew that he would not betray me. He could | with an ague of nervous excitement which I could not, for 
tell me all about my family—how they had fared and | g time, repress. 
where I could find them. There was hope in the large, compassionate eyes of 
I did not hesitate long in doubt whether to go to Mar- Martindale, as he stood looking at me. As soon as I 
‘ Entered ecoording to Act of Congrese, in the year 1874, could get speech again, I said: “ What of my wife and 
y T. 8. Anruur, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, | daughter? O Martindale! can you tell me anything about 
at Washington, them ?” 


} 
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“They are well ” he replied. “ My wife saw them only 
yesterday.” 

“Well! Well! Oh, thank God!” broke almost wildly 
from my lips. Tears fell over my face; I was shaken by 
great sobs, and for a while could ask no further questions. 
All the weakness of my nature seemed to come out, all 
its strength to have left me. “ Where are they?” was my 
next inquiry. 

“They do not live very far from here; and are well, as 
I have just told you; that is, as well as could be hoped 
for under the circumstances.” 

“Tell’ me about them,” I said, with an eagerness I 
could not* hold back. “Just think of it, Martindale! 
Not a word or sign from them in all these dreadful 
months |” 

“Good, generous, tender-hearted man! Strong, and 
true, and inflexible for the right! There did not fall 
from his lips a single reminder of my follies and crimes. 
He did not improve the occasion to speak of the sure 
retributions of time, or the folly of expecting grapes where 
we had planted thorns, or figs where we had sown this- 
tles. He said nothing of the two ways in life, at the 
entrance of which we had both stood years before, I 


taking one and he the other; nor in calm self-satisfaction | 


point to the ruin he had prophesied and the success he 
had believed in. 

I felt in him the tender pity of a friend, not the cold- 
ness of a rebuking Pharisee. It was not the time for 
moralizing reminders of the past; but of such help and 


comfort as the case needed, and it was in his power to | 


give. And both were freely given. 

“First,” he said, after repeating his assurances that 
my wife and daughter were well, and not very far away, 
“ we must see to your personal comfort.” 

He left the room, coming back in a few moments and 
ne of the chambers. 
he said, “as long as you may have 
need of it. When ready, come down. You must see 
Mrs. Martindale; and the sooner the better. She is the 
friend of your wife, and has done for her all she could.” 
i, touched, confounded. This was the 


taking me up to « 


“This is yours,” 


I was surpris 


pure, honest, inflexible man who, while I was running | 
my career of folly and wrong, held me afar off; or, if by | 


any chance he stood with me face to face, looked at me 
with cold, rebuking eyes! I had feard and shunned him. 

“ And now tell me all about my wife.” 

We were alone, after I had taken a comfortable meal, 
and Mrs. Martindale, who had treated me with kindness 
but reserve, had gone from the room and left us together. 

“She has conducted herself with singular prudence,” 
he replied, “and with a regard to what was just and 
right not always to be found in like trying conditions. 
Three days after you left, she wrote me a few lines, ask- 
ing if I would not come and see her. I went immedi- 
ately, and found her in great distress. She had written 
twice to Baldwin, begging him to come to her; but her 
request was unheeded. I gave her what information I 
could as to the state of affairs, and let her understand 
clearly that your relation to them was of a very doubtful 
character. I did not attempt to gainsay anything she 
said in your defence. If she believed you free from any 
purpose to do wrong, and laid the charge of what had 
occurred to an imprudent use of funds which you meant 
to replace, I had not a word to say against it. It mat- 
tered not what I thought, nor what the public believed. 
It was better for her still to have faith in you.” 

I was greatly touched by this. 
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“What am I to do?’ was among her first questions,” 
continued Martindale; “and I answered, ‘The safest 
thing, Mrs. Melchor, is to do right. God is on the side 
of all who do right to the best of their judgment; and He 
is our surest Friend, always.’ 

“A faint light came into her pale, sorrowful face. She 
looked up at me quickly. ‘ Right?’ she questioned, in a 





vague, eager way. ‘Right, Mr. Martindale? What is 
right?) My eyes turned from her with a movement that 
| Was almost involuntary, and glanced around the elegantly 
| furnished parlor in which we sat. She caught the sig- 
nificance of that glance; nay, comprehended more of its 
meaning than was clear even to myself. 
“May God help me to do right!’ she said, almost 
solemnly, her pale lips trembling, and her eyes looking 
| upward, 


| 
“* Hold to that spirit,’ I said, ‘and as sure as there is 


| help in God, your way will be made plain.’ 

“Then she put into my hands the letter you left for 
her. I read it through, folded and handed it back. 

“* Have you sold the horses?’ I asked. 

“*No,’ she replied. 

“*Why not?’ 

“* Hiram was in no condition to give the best ad- 
vice,’ she answered. ‘He had no money to leave with 
| me, for he did not carry off fifty thousand dollars of the 
| bank’s funds, Mr. Martindale! I am to sell everything, 
and get money to live on until the storm blows over. It 
was the best he knew what to say; the only advice he 
could give.’ 

*¢ And you will take it?’ I queried. 
| “*Not ifit is wrong,’ she answered, with a decision of 
manner I had not expected.” 

Miserable wretch that I was, and covered with dis- 
| honor, I had a sense of relief and pleasure on hearing 
this reply. 

“*T am afraid,’ said I,” continued Martindale “‘ that 
In strict justice, none of these 


it would not be right. 
| things are yours; and you have, therefore, no right to 
| keep them—no right to use them for shelter and refuge 
| until the storm blows over. Shall I make this plain to 
| you?’ 

“*Tf you will,’ she replied. 
self.’ 

“<« There lives only a few doors from me,’ said I, ‘a wo- 
man who has been depositing for several years all her 
little savings, now about three hundred dollars, in the 
bank that has just failed. Her health, which has been 
| giving way for some time, is now so feeble that she can 

do but little for her own support, Instead of adding any 

longer to her savings, she had commenced to draw out 
Now every dollar is gone, and, 


‘I cannot think for my- 


| something every month. 
| broken in health and almost friendless, she sees only 

privation and suffering in the future. For her there is 
no refuge and shelter until the storm blows over. It must 
beat on her head pitilessly.’ 

“T did not make the application. There was no need 
of my doing so; for her thought reached it in an instant. 
Rising, she excused herself and left the room, but came 
back in a few minutes with a diamond ring in her hand, 
which she held out to me, saying in a voice that choked 
and trembled: ‘Sell this, and pay that poor sick woman 
the money she has lost.’ 

“*We will not act hastily,’ I replied, pushing back the 
ring. ‘We must take time to think.’ 

“<¢Tf it is as you say,’ she replied, ‘I don’t want any 
time to think. The money that bought this ring was not 
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ours, but this poor woman's, Sell 

right with her, Mr. Martindale. 
“T took the ring to satisfy her. 

and decision that surprised me, she named over horses 


You must do it for me.’ 
Then, with a calmness 


and carriage, household furniture, pictures, her own and 
your daughter’s gold watches, diamond jewelry, India 


as she could 


shawls and costly laces, giving, as nearly 


estimate it, the cost of the whole. The sum was over 
seven thousand dollars. 
“* All muat be sold,’ she rs ‘jis 


g de 
manner, ‘and restitution male as far as it will go. 


Will you help me to see rig! 


said, with great on 
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you be my friend? it and t 


lo right?’ 
“T was her firm friend from that moment. I took 
case into my hands, and dealt with and for her as I would 
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and held to it with a noble integrity that was almost sub 
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“Along the 
walked with a heavy and achi 
faltering step. I 
the bank on her behalf. 
possessed into their hands, had the effect to soften a lit 
their feeling toward you; and I think it was the tu 


straight and narrow way of duty she 


heart; but never w 


saw Mr. Garnish and the direct 


Her offer to give everythir 


‘ 
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ten 


argument that decided them not to offer a reward 
usand dollars for your arrest, which they were about 
All they decided 
take were your horses and carriage, some pictures and 
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had recently presented to your wife. 
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doing, in order to satisfy public clamor. 
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I sat, through most of this narrative, with my head 


bowed and my hands covering my face, broken down and 
humiliated. Such an utter failure as I had made! I had 


trusted to human prudence, taking the maxifns of selfish 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
OOR, pale, wasted, sorrowful face! 
ached as I looked into it. 


How my heart 
This, at last, for my gen- 


tle, loving wife; for my Marion, whom I would have 


lifted up and set proudly above all women! Stricken 
almost broken-hearted ; 


down humiliated to the very 


earth ; the name I had given her in marriage stained and 


disgraced. All of her future shadowed. Oh, the shame, 

and anguish, and helpless suffering of that sad re-union, 
T) 
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my guide, and here was the end. The patience of plod 


g honesty I had despised; and now honesty stood 


din 
serene and erect, while I lay prostrate. 

As I so sat, still as a statue of despair, I heard the door 
Then came the quick rustle of a 


of the parlor open. 
A moment, and I felt two arms clasp- 


woman’s garments. 
ing my neck. 
“O Hiram! Hiram 


th 


It was the voice of my wife. 


would there be hope and comfort in a new beginning. 


ith 
1Ur 


But there was little of either in my new and dreary start 
in life. 

Two weeks after leaving the scene of my ignominious 
failure and disgrace, and under another name from that 
which I had dishonored, we came to our journey’s end. 

| It was at a small frontier town in the then comparatively 
| new State of Texas, and over a hundred miles away from 
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any great line of travel. Besides our clothing, contained 
in three trunks, we had a little over three hundred dol- 
lars in money. 

Ah me! such a beginning as we had, and such a life as 
we led for the next year. Our home was a poor little one- 
story tenement, containing three rooms, and scarcely 
better than a log-cabin. But it was all we could get. 
Our furniture hardly deserved the name, As for window- 
curtains—no, I will not speak of them! Servants were 
not to be had; and even if we could have obtained them, 
our means would not have warranted the luxury. There 
was no refinement among the people, and but little educa- 
tion. I had heard that the town had a brisk and growing 
trade, and that a man of intelligence and ability might 
easily work into something. But all I was able to work 
into during the year I stayed there was the privilege of 
helping about a saw-mill and keeping the accounts, at 
the wages of one dollar and a quarter a day. 

My wife and daughter had to do all the household 
work, even to the washing and ironing. It soon became 
sadly evident that poor Marion’s heart was broken. Her 





pale, sad countenance grew daily paler and sadder, and 

her steps weaker and slower. A smile never gleamed | 
across the cold dreariness of her face; a light never shone 
in her heavy eyes, too often wet with tears. The change 
and disgrace were more than she had the moral and 
physical strength to endure; and I saw that the springs 
of her life were failing. 

At the end of a year I laid her in a grave among 
strangers; and her mortal remains lie there still, with 
only a mound of earth to mark her nameless resting- 
place! 

It was better so. Better that she should die. She had 
not strength enough for the rough and toilsome way along 
which I was dragging her tender feet. 

After Marion's death, I left the miserable little town to | 
seek my fortune elsewhere. A family whose acquaint- | 
ance we had made offered my daughter a home until I 
could make one for her somewhere else. The home 
meant a place in which she could work for her living. 
But I could do no better. And there I left the child, | 
who, a year before, had been surrounded with all the | 
luxuries of a great city; who had been unhappy because 
her diamonds were not as costly as those of some school- 
girl friend ; or miserable because she could not sit behind 
two horses instead of one! 

Ah me! If I could but forget all this! 
drink at the fabled waters! 

For two years I led a wandering life among Indian and 
frontier traders, managing to pick up a little money, some 
of which I sent to my daughter. At the end of this time 
I drifted back to the town where I had left her, but little 
better off than when I went away. To my surprise and 
pain, I found that she had been married for over six 
months, and to a man whose bad temper and bad habits 
had already extinguished all the suntight which had been 
left in her heart. 

I let the veil that rests upon her life for the next three 
years lie there. I cannot lift it. She rests beside her, 
mother; and I thanked God when news came to me of 
her death. 

That was over thirty years ago. As to how it fared 
with me during al! this time, the reader can feel but little 
interest. It was well or ill, as I chose to make it—well 
when I honestly tried to do well; but ill whenever I for- 
got the lessons of failure and adversity which I had re- 





j 


If I could 





ceived. The good or bad habits we make for ourselves 


| 
are very strong. Alas for me, that through so many 


years I let evil have the mastery ! 

Twice during this long period I visited my native city. 
But I could not remain there for over a few days each 
time. Everything reminded me too strongly of the 
past—of my broken fortunes and ruined hopes. The 
house of Link, Royal & Co. had gone out of existence 
many years before. Garnish had managed to keep a 
pretty firm hold of his money until the day of his death; 
but his will was not satisfactory to his children, who 
were at law with each other, and in bitter enmity. 

On one of the principal business streets was a large 
wholesale store. As I read the sign, “ Howarp Martix 
DALE & Sons,” and then looked in upon its score of sales 
men, busy with customers, I remembered again the 
firmly-uttered and impressive words of my old fellow. 
clerk: “I think I shall be safer in God’s hands, doing 
right, than in my own hands, trusting only to humar 
prudence, and doing wrong.” And also his reply when 
I asked him, with an almost taunting levity: “ Who get 
rich speedily? Who leap up at a bound into places of 
honor and profit? They who keep the golden rule, or 
they who set itat naught?” “I have seen,” he answered, 
with an emphasis and meaning in bis tones that subdued 
my irreverent confidence, “I have seen the wicked in 
great power, and spreading himself like a green bay tree. 
Yet he passed away, and lo! he was not; yea, I sought 
him, but he could not be found. Mark the porfect man, 
and behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace 
But the transgressors shall be destroyed together; the 
end of the wicked shal! be cut off.” 

I am a lonely old man now, bent and broken in body 
and mind. I am poor and almost friendless; sitting or 
standing through the long and weary days as a porter at 
the gate of a manufacturing establishment, and so earn- 
ing the right to live in my scanty and humble way, | 


| cannot look back without bitter regret and remorse, nor 
| forward with any assurance that “in the evening there 


shall be light.” 

The end is not very far off—the end of a life that, so 
far as this world is concerned, has proved a wretched 
failure. If suffering, and shame, and sorrow, and a re- 
pentance that I trust is genuine, work anything for s 
man—not in expiation, but in some inward change—I 
humbly trust that the infinite love and mercy of God may 
find in me some latent and unextinguished good—feeble 
though it be as the life of a new-born infant—by which I 
can be saved in that great hereafter for which I have 
made so little preparation. A few more years, and I 
shall drop from the tree of life like a withered leaf, and 
fall to the ground unheeded. There will be no loving 
hand to smoothe for me the pillow of death; no tear will 
fall upon my grave; and the spot where I lie will be as 
unmarked as the weed-grown and solitary place where 
my wife and child are resting. I have no complaint to 
make. I cannot say that God has been hard upon me, 
or unjust. What a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
And it is pecause I sowed tares instead of wheat in my 
field that I now have bitter fruit instead of a rich harvest 
of golden grain. 

THE END. 

He who thinks better of his neighbors than they de- 
serve, cannot be a bad man, for the standard by which 
his judgment is formed is the goodness of his own heart. 
It is the base only who believe all men base, or, in other 
words, like themselves, 
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PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 
E are not alone in anything we do. We are con 
nected from the cradle to the grave with many 
others. We have our family and our kindred, our 


social friends, our business connections, our neighbors | 


and fellow-citizens. Upon al] these we exercise influ 


ence, both consciously and unconsciously. By our up- 


RELIGIOUS READING. 





elinions Reading. 


| TEMPTATION, 


NVERY temptation in which we have been victorious 


4, makes us stronger. The virtue we have struggled 


4 for becomes more completely ours. Principles 
wifich have stood the test of seducing influences and 
urgent assaults, become established as settled habits. 
Our steps are made firm. The effect of temptation, pro- 


rightness they are strengthened, by our courage they are perly met and resisted, is most salutary, not only leading 
cheered, by our perseverance they are confirmed in the | to a steadier grasp of the virtues which have been endan- 


love of right. Every person is thus a preacher to his 
neighbor; and the most powerful of al! eloquence is that 


of a virtuous life. It is a testimony to the whole world 


gered, but to a firmer trust in the Divine Providence. An 
army that has not met its foes is diffident and without 
the steady confidence of veteran troops. So it is with the 


that religion is not utopian. It can be practised and | soul in its spiritual conflicts. When we have endured 


realized; for here it is done. When a parent adds to the 
gentle precepts of true religion, delivered to his children, 


temptation we know what we can bear, and what we can 
resist. We have been tried and not found wanting. We 


: H ati ovi life wit " 
the practice of a just, a patient, and loving life, he! have acquired new abhorrence of evil from the very 


preaches to his household in golden words. 
Christian tradesman shows a spirit of honor and recti 


When a| odiousness with which it has pressed itself upon us. But 


we have also acquired fresh faith in the Lord. We know 


tude in his dealings, a desire to afford full justice to his | that th ugh He seemed long in manifesting His power, it 


; } 20 -@ i he . 
oustomers, as well as to himself, he preaches with the | came at last, and we have seen that His was the right 


utmost force the sermon, “ Go thou and do likewise.” The 
best sermon any one can preach on patience, is actual! 
calmness under provocation. The preaching of truly 
good lives is what the world now most needs. It is the 
one sweet note having the power to reduce to harmony 
all the discords of mankind. 


“1 WILL GIVE YOU REST.” 


HIS rest implies complete victory over evil, deliver- | 


ance from worldly care and the removal of the fear 

of death. There can be no rest while the conflicts 
between virtue and vice, truth and falsehood agitate the 
soul much less while evil is there unresisted; for lusts, 
like wild beasts, are ever restless, But the rest given by 
the Saviour is the rest of His divine peace; the sweet 
calm of sin subdued, the goodness diffused over the soul. 
This is a peace flowing from the centre of the spirit, and 
diffusing itself through every fibre as stgeams of blessed 
ness. It is like the peace of a bright summer over the 
soul, where all is beauty, all is life andallis harmony. A 
holy fullness is there, but, because of the according sweet 
ness of all things, a holy rest. None but the Lord can 
say, “I will give you rest.” 

The rest from worldly care follows the other; the 
greater includes the less. He who really receives con 
tinual victories over his evils, will be satisfied that his 
Saviour will care for him in this life also. He will be 
assured that He who cares for the sparrow will never for 
sake him. He will seek the kingdom of God above all 
things, and will be satisfied that all needful earthly good 
will likewise be afforded. His wants will be moderate, | 
and while he does his duty he wil! be content with what | 


time. Our foes have been scattered ; our heads have been 
ifted up. “ Peace, be still,” was uttered, and all our fears 
were hushed. Like the calm sunshine after rain, the pre- 
sence of the Lord has gone forth likethe morning. Hith- 
erto has the Lord helped us, and we set up our stone of 
testimony, as the Israelites at Ebenezer, and feel assured 


1] 


that the same kind and victorious hand will be out- 


| stretched for us in every future danger. 


MEEK AND LOWLY IN HEART. 


S it not wonderful that when the infinite Lord wishes 
to make us most like Himself, He bids us be humble? 
When the Saviour sought to give men an ov erpowering 

reason why they should come unto Him and find rest for 
their souls, tl 
which He could give, was this: “For I am meek and 
lowly in heart.” *# * * Has the world, then, made a mis- 





he most striking justification of their trust 
g) 


take? Is the true ideal of greatness only to be found in 
deep humility? Is real majesty the meekest? Is it a 
fact that only he who humbles himself as a little child, is 
exalted to the kindom of God? It would seem so; for 
God dwells with the humble and contrite. We spiritually 
rise the highest when we feel that we are the least. When 
we feel that we are nothing, and that God is all in all, 
then God is most fully with us. The humble and peni- 
tent, who know their littleness and mourn because of their 
sins, admit God into their souls. They become great with 
a real greatness, because they receive of the spirit of Him 
who is greater than all. 


the Providence, which gives its beauty to the lily, shall | « ~y OOD times, and bad times, and all times, pass over.” 


daily afford to him. Thus, also, will the words be ful 
filled, “TI will give thee rest.” 

And the last source of unrest will be removed. To | 
those who have received the Saviour’s peace, death has 
been transformed. He is no longer a dreaded enemy, but 
an angelic friend. He is the herald of Heaven; the mes- 
senger of everlasting life. His approach gives no dis 





I Then cheerily bend to the o 


| Through depth and through shallow, through calm and 


through tempest, 
The bark is still nearing the shore. 


Our “times” we can neither foretell them nor rule them; 


Let us face them, however they come; 


turbance, since we have felt the power of the divine | Pray God for one true hand to clasp through the hours, 


words, “TI will give you rest.” | 


Till night brings us haven and home. 
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TALKS TO MOTHERS. 


BY EDITH W. KENT. 
No, 11. 
Ge JANE STRAIT says if there is anything-she 


does hate it’s to see a romp of a girl. 
see little girls sit down in the house, and always be- 


have like ladies. As for hersel/, she never romped when 


a child, and her Clarfidy Ann sha’n’t, and that’s the end | 


of the matter. 

Whenever I hear Sarah Jane grow eloquent on the 
subject, I think, with a droll sense of amusement, that I 
really should congratulate myself on the fact that she did 
not know me when I was a little girl; if she had, I might 
not have stood so high in her estimation as I have reason 
to believe that I now do; for I did use to run, and play 
ball, and climb fences, and make noise. But of one thing 
I am morally certain, and that is, if I had run and 
“romped” more out of doors than I did I would have 
been all the better off for it now, as far as health and 
muscular strength is concerned; and I have no reason to 
think that it would have rendered me less rich in the 
possession of those attributes which pervade the mind 
and life of every true, right-minded woman—qualities 
which she holds dearer than life itself, and which render 
her worthy, that it be said of her, “ For her price is far 
above rubies.” 

It is a great mistake to suppose that, because a little 
girl loves to run and play, climb fences, etc., she cannot 
develop into a good and noble woman; for, indeed, if the 
truth were known, we would, I have no doubt, find thct 
many of the best, most lady-like and truly refined wo 
men the world has ever seen were once bright, active, 
fun-loving girls—nearly every one, in fact, just what 
Sarah Jane so scornfully terms, “a romp of a girl.” 

One of the best things girls can have is good health; 
so, teach them to shun rudeness and ungentleness, to be 
upright, generous, truthful, and at all times-modest in 
speech and behavior; but do let them run and play out 
of doors, for this exercise it is that is largely needed to 
assist in the development of muscular strength—to give 
them health and vigor. Teach them the value of good 
health, and the art of preserving it. 
to be old before their time, but rather remember that 


when the time comes fur them to “put away childish | 
things” they will do so; and if their minds have been | dren is the mother’s “seed-time;’ 
| morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 


rightly influenced during childhood and girlhood, be 
likely to come forth good and loyal and kind-hearted, the 
type of true womanliness. 

“The Right Training of our Daughters” is a matter of 
the greatest importance; and this subject should receive 
the earnest attention of every mother in our land. Were 
daughters in all respects rightly trained, there would be 
fewer loveless, uncomfortable and uncongenial homes, 


fewer broken hearts, fewer deserted wives, fewer cases of | 
| cultivation, with Providence to smile upon all, to bless 


divorce and fewer wrecked lives. Think of the great in- 
fluence for good or evil, spiritually and morally, which 
woman wields over the mind of man; think what a fear- 
ful responsibility this is if that influence be for evil! 
Rev. J. F. W. Ware says that what the young woman 
needs to help her in her great work is “a high standard 
of womanly character, up to which she is to urge, and by 


She likes to | 


Do not expect them 


which she is to measure herself.” Put forth your utmost 
endeavors, then, to give to your daughters this “high 
| standard of womanly character,” and let their training 
and education be such as shall fit them for usefulness, 
and, if need be, self-support, through life; let it be such 
as shall open their eyes to perceive how less than enno- 
bling, how utterly degrading to woman, is all heartless- 
ness, extravagance, idleness, selfishness, frivolity,’ un- 
kindness and insincerity. Thoroughly educate them in 
| household duties and domestic economy; teach them 
habits of personal neatness ; instill into their minds prin- 
ciples of truth and purity, and a love for virtue and 
religion (which, by the way, are inseparable) ; so educate 
them that love may never be sacrificed to mammon, but 
shall triumph over every mercenary and every unworthy 
consideration. “ Better is a dinner of herbs where love 
is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” And, 0 
mothers! if you would save souls from the snares of the 
Devil, give to your daughters—to your sons and your 
daughters—that exalted sense of the sacredness of the 
marriage tie, which shall be as a strong shield aguinst the 
false, the abominable and pernicious doctrines enter- 
tained and disseminated by many of the present day. 
What more I would say for the benefit of the girls, ex- 
clusively, I cannot, as so to do would carry us beyond 
the limits of this article. 

That a mother’s work is one of deep responsibility, of 
| care and anxiety, is evident; that it is also a noble work, 
we are sure no one will deny. When we think of all that 
it implies, of the stupendous issues depending on the per- 
formance of that work, we are constrained to ery out with 
one of old: “ And who ts sufficient for these things!” 

Though a mother may conscientiously and at all times 
try to do her best, it is not possible but that she will often 
make mistakes, either in the training of her children or 
in her own judgment, one of the commonest of which, 
perhaps, is to expect immediate results from all her teach- 
ings, whereas it may be that she must wait years before 
she can perceive the fruit of some. Having seemingly 
done all in her power to influence their minds aright, she 
becomes discouraged because she cannot see that fruit of 
her Jahor which she thinks it reasonable to expect. 

Mothers, be not disheartened nor “weary in well- 
doing,” but take heart, remembering that “in due time 
ye shall reap if ye faint not.” The childhood of her ehil- 
’ therefore, “In the 
thy hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good.” Of the seed of truth you scatter, much, very 
much, shall “ spring up” and “ prosper,” and bring forth 
precious fruit; perhaps not to-day nor to-morrow, but 
“in due time.” The husbandman is conscious at seed- 
time that many long days must elapse before the harvest; 
but, in the faith that if he fails not in proper care and 


with rain and sun, he is content; knowing that so surely 
as there be seed-time, so surely will the harvest follow. 
Even so, to some extent, is it with your work. Then see 
to it that the foundations of character are rightly and 
securely laid; perform well your part, but do not give 
yourself over to despondency. Count not your labor all 
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jn vain, nor consider your children hopeless because they 
may display some faults, even though they be very grave 
ones. Children have, before now, appeared so ready to 
lie and steal, so inclined to evil generally, that a life of 
dishonor seemed almost inevitable; and yet under wise 
and affectionate teaching they have develope i into noble 
men and women, good and useful members of society. 
Do not angrily and harshly upbraid your children for 
heir faults, but let all counsel and reproof be given 
wisely, and never tell them that you have “given them 
However bad they may be, always cling to them, 
and 
to forsake th 


up.” 
and give them assurance that you still 
have faith in them and in their ability 


in the right God's 


love them, 
6 
evil and walk with help—He who 
loves them always. 

Remember that each of your children has an indiv 
set rule can be given by 


ality of its own; therefore, no 


which to shape character entirely. And since all cannot 
I ‘ 
be trained after one particular form, it is the mother’s 


business to study the points of all, their minds and natural 


tendencies, and govern them accordingly, and with due 
regard to the fact that upon different minde different influ 
ences are re quired to pr luce the same resulte. 

I have repeatedly urged the necessity of out-d 
and amusements for children to promote health and ha; 
they must of 


any hours when 
, it 


ss; but as there a 


pine 


necessity be kept within doors is essential that there 
be some place there allotted them where they can amuse 


bei 


ay-T 


themselves without fear of “in the way.” Now I 


of the 


ng 
think one best pl yms for children is one 
corner of the “ living-room ’’—a corner with a large win 


dow in it (but not a north window); if there is no window 


in a suitable place it woul 
for children are like flowers, they thrive best with plen 
of A sort of “recess,” such as 
you have seen made by some families to answer the } 

est, it be 


“pay” to have one put in, 


ty 
ty 


sunshine and fresh air. 


poses of bed-room, is ni as can so handily 


separated from the rest of the apartment by curtains, or 
eft all together, as you deem proper. Only make sure of 
window, and this recess plan has much to recommend 


it gives them, to some extent, what they so much 


We; 


and need—your companionship; it is a part of 


desire 
your room, and therefore of the fame degree of warmth 
and it does not materially interfere with the tidiness of 
your part of the house, since you can draw the curtains 
at pleasure, and thus shut it in, a little nest by itself, with 
n. 
be 


troublesome, bear with them patiently, tenderly, as you 


all its treasures and confusi 


Though your little ones noisy, and fretful, and 


will wish you had always done should the day ever come 
when those busy, tireless hands and feet, and that prat 


ting 


voice, are stilled in that last, long sleep from which 
And to 


every sorrowing heart that has seen its little ones thus 


there is no awakening this side “the river.” 
drift away beyond the reach of clinging arms, whose 
loving clasp was powerless to hold their treasures when 
our Father’s summons came, I would say, mourn not as 
one without hope; for though your loneliness be great, 
and your sorrow almost too great to be borne, yet amid 
ail you have the blessed consciousness that your “lambs” 
prever safe 
from sin and sorrow and every hurtful thing. Within 
no blight, no earthly stain, can 


are within “the fold,” that your darlings are /< 


those “everlasting arms,” 
touch and no temptations assail them. Though those re 
maining to you in the earth-life see sorrow and pain, and 
though their feet may stray aside in paths of sin and 
shame, and you know not what of harm may befall them, 
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yet—oh, blessed certainty !—you Awow that your lit 


ones in Heaven are safe, and there await your coming. 


They are not in the cold grave; do not think of them so, 


but of them as forever alive and with God; and 


aviour is also your Saviour, mighty to save 
ir trust in Him. 
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Beware of a too sanguine dependence upon future ex- 
pectations; the most promising hopes are sometimes 
dashed in pieces by the intervention of some unforseen 


and unexpected accident. 
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MY BABY. 


BY ARETE. 


EAR little shining head, at rest 
1) So tranquilly ’gainst mother’s breast; 
Would I could know the coming years— 
Which needs must bring thee smiles and tears, 
And throb of joy, and thrill of life, 
And hope, and fear, and weary strife; 
Dimming, mayhap, these dear eyes’ light» 
Seaming with care this snowy brow, 
Might leave thee free from sin’s dread blight, 
And pure, and undefiled as now; 
My baby. 
Dear little hands, so frail and weak, 
Lovingly pressed to mother’s cheek ; 
Would I could know they shall be free 
In the far-coming time to be— 
From aught that may defile or stain, 
From lust of power, and greed of gain. 
Earnest and patient, true and strong 
To aid the right, and right the wrong. 





Reached out to comfort and to save, 
Wherever weakness needs a stay. 
Wise, gentle, fearless, loving, brave, 
Yet all unsullied as to-day, 
My baby. 


Dear little feet that restless run 

From morning light to set of sun; 

Unwearied through the live-long day, 

Of mimic toil and childish play— 

Oh, when far passed youth's sunny isle, 

And baby sports no more beguile— 

May wise ambition wing them still, 

And speed them on o’er vale and hill, 

And genius’ fires glow warm and bright; 

A shield, a comfort, a delight. 

And noble deeds crown all thy years; 
Till thou shalt fall unto thy rest, 

As calm, and void of troublous fears 
As now—asleep on mother’s breast, 

My baby. 





Boys’ ana Girls’ Greasury., 


HOW DOLLIE DEANE SPOILED HER CHRISTMAS. 


BY G. vs B. 
[) re was sitting in the bay window, in the dusk, 


all cuddled up, with her pet kitten in her arms. 

“To-morrow night, Pussy,” said she, “I am 
going to hang up my stocking right close by the sitting- 
room grate, and old Kriss Kringle will fill it up full of 
beautiful presents. He isn’t areal Kriss Kringle, you 
know—it’s only papa and mamma—but I like to pretend 
it is an old fellow in furs and a sleigh and all. Oh, dear, 
I wonder what I'll get, anyhow!” 

Just then Dollie caught a glimpse of her papa standing 
in the hall with his arms filled with bundles, and she 
heard her mamma say in a whisper: “ Put them in the 
lower bureau drawer where Dollie won’t find them.” 

Here Dollie leaned forward and began to feel a keen 
interest in the bundles and packages she was not to “ find.” 

“Tn the lower bureau drawer,” she repeated to herself, 
* guess I will find ’em.” 

Then Sowetuixe whispered to her: “ But, Dollie, that 
would be akind of stealing to go find what mamma wishes 
to hide from you.” 

“No ’t won't, neither,” answered Dollie’s self. “T’m 
just going right up-stairs to see, now,” and letting Pussy 
fall out of her arms in her haste, she went up-stairs softly, 
and saw through the crack of the door her papa busily 
opening parcel after parcel, and putting their contents in 
the lower bureau drawer. 

Dollie waited until he had finished, then she hid her- 
self behind the door as he passed her on his way down- 
stairs. 

Very softly crept little Dollie into her mamma’s room 
then. Very cautiously she opened the lower drawer, and 
her eyes danced with delight over what she saw there. A 
beautiful Grande Duchesse doll, in pink satin; a little 
silver tea-set, like mamma’s real one; a little blue locket 
and gold chain; a scarlet fan with a bird on it; a set of 
story-books, and great papers full of candies. 

Dollie took out the doll and examined it all over, 








opened the locket and saw her mamma’s and papa’s pic- 
ture, fanned herself with the fan, peeped into the story- 
books and ate several of the candies before she heard the 
tea-bell ring and papa ask where his “ Dollie Dumpling” 
was. 

Somehow supper didn't taste good to Dollie, she was 
very quiet, tov, and papa wondefed what was the matter 
with his chatterbox. Mamma thought she looked feverish, 
and asked if her head ached. Dollie said: “No, she was 
only sleepy,” but down in her heart Someruine was say 
ing all the while: “What a wicked, naughty, little girl 
you are to have stolen a sight of the pretty presents your 
papa and mamma meant to surprise you with !” 

Christmas morning came, and when Dollie ran down 
stairs into the sitting-room where her two long, scarlet 
stockings hung up by the grate, her papa and mamma 
thought she did not look as surprised and delighted over 
her presents as they expected she would. 

“What is it, Dollie? Are your presents not what you 
wanted?” asked mamma. 

“ Yes—but—” 

“ But what? 
them.” 

Then Dollie burst into tears, and between sobs and 
sniffles confessed how she had spoiled her Christmas by 
anticipating its pleasures in stealing a look at the happi- 
ness in store for her. “I thought it would be so nice to 
know everything—and now I don’t feel so happy,” sobbed 
Dollie. 

“ Ah, Dollie,” answered her mamma, “even grown peo- 
ple are like you, sometimes. They want to look ahead 
and see what is to be, when, if they would only wait and 
trust to the good Farner, everything would be all right 
in good time. If blessings are ahead, we will enjoy 
them in due time. If sorrow, we will feel it soon 
enough.” 

Dollie thought her mamma was right, and she deter- 
mined she would never spoil another Christmas by peeping 
in the lower drawer to discover the presents her papa and 
mamma would give to her in due time! 


You don’t look happy and pleased over 
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THE WOODEN SPOON, 


FROM THE SWEDISH. 


MERE was once a wooden spoon, that was so fine, so 
neat, so pretty, made of the best wood, and carved 
in the most beautiful manner—one could never see a 
more delicate and tasteful wooden spoon ; and no one took 
“ Ah, how pretty it is 
“Ah,” thought the 


it up without saying: ’? Thus the 
little spoon grew vain and proud. 
beautiful wooden spoon, “ if I could only be like a silver 
spoon! Now I am used by the servants alone; but if I 
were a silver spoon, it might happen that the king him 
self should eat rice-milk with me out of a golden dish; 


whereas, being only a wooden spoon, it is nothing but 


meal-porridge [ serve out to quite common folk.” So the 


wooden spoon said to the mistress: “ Dear lady, I consider 
myself too good to be a simple wooden spoon; I fee! within 
myself that I was not meant to be in the kitchen, but 
that I ought to appear at great tables. I am not suited 
to servants, who have such coarse habits, and handle me 
so rudely. Dear mistress, contrive that I shall be like a 
silver spoon.” 
wooden spoon; so she carried her toa goldsmith, wh 

He did so. The 
wooden spoon was silvered over, and shone like the sun. 
Then she was glad and proud, and scorned all her old 
When she came home, she lay in the plate 


The mistress wished to satisfy her pretty 


promised to overlay her with silver. 


companions. 
basket, and became quite intimate with the family silver, 
wished the teaspoons to call her aunt, and called herself 
first cousin to the silver forks. But it happened that 
when the other spoons were taken out for daily use, the 
silvered wooden spoon was always left behind, although 
she took the greatest care to render herself conspicuous, 
and often placed herself uppermost in the basket, in 
order not to be forgotten, but to be laid with the rest on 
the great table. As this happened several times, and 
that even when there was company, and all the silver was 
brought out, the poor wooden spoon was left alone in the 
basket, she complained again to the mistress, and said: 
“Dear lady, I have to beg that the servants may under 
stand that I am a silver spoon, and have a right to appear 
with the rest of the company. I shine more even than 
others, and cannot understand why I should be thus 
neglected.” 

“Ah,” said the mistress, “the servant knows by the 
weight that you are only silvered.” 

“Weight! weight!” cried the silvered spoon. “What! 
is it not by the brightness alone that one knows a silver 
spoon from a wooden one?” 

“ Dear child, silver is heavier than wood. 

“Then, pray, make me heavier!” cried the spoon. 
long to be as good as the rest; and I have no patience 


with the sauciness of that servant.” 

The mistress, still willing to gratify the desires of her 
Kittle spoon, carried her again to the goldsmith. 

“Dear heart,” she said to him, “make this silvered 
wooden spoon as heavy as a real silver one.” 


“To do that,” said the goldsmith, “it will be necessary | 


to put a piece of lead here in the handle.” 
“Ah,” thought the poor spoon, “then must he bore 


straight into my heart ”’—for the heart of a wooden spoon | 
always lies in the handle; that is to say, when wooden | 


spoons have hearts—“ but one must bear all for honor. 
Yes, he may even put a bit of lead in my heart, if he 
only makes me so that I shall pass for a real heavy silver 
spoon.” So the goldsmith bored deep into her heart, and 


| 
| 
| 
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But she suffered all for honor’s sake. Then she was 


silvered over again, and brought back to the plate-basket. 


| Now the servant came and took her up with the rest of 


| forted. It 


the spoons, and saw and felt no difference; so she was 
placed with the rest on the great dinner-table, passed for 
a real, beautiful silver spoon, and would have been as 
happy as possible, if she had not got a lump of lead im 
her heart. That lump of lead caused a great heaviness 
there, and made her feel not quite happy in the midst of 
time went and the wooden spoon 


her honors. So on, 


continued to pass for a silver one, so well was she silvered, 
and so heavy had she been made. But the mistress died. 
At that, the silvered spoon, instead of sorrowing, as she 
once would have done, almost rejoiced; for every time 


bad 


lected that the mistress was the only person who knew 


she lain shining on the great table, she had recol- 


that she really was nothing more than a simple wooden 


spoon; and so, if her mistress took another spoon instead 
of her, she became quite jealous, and said to herself: 
‘That is because she knows all about me; she knows I 
am a@ wooden spoon, silvered outside, and with a lump of 


lead within me.” But when the mistress was dead, she 
said to herself: “Now I am free, and can enjoy myself 


perfectly ; for no one will ever know now that I am not 


yuite what I seem. 
[he goods, however, were now to be sold. The family 
silver was bought by a goldsmith, who prepared to melt 
order to work it anew. 


it up, in The unhappy wooden 


spoon was bought with the rest: she saw the furnace 
ready, and heard, with dismay, that they should all be 
east therein. She was dreadfully alarmed, exclaimed 
against the cruelty practised toward the friendless orphans 
who had so lately lost their good protectress, and began 
to appeal to her companions in rank and misfortune, who 
“ They will burn 


How 


lay calmly within sight of the furnace. 
us up!” shecried. “ They will turn us to ashes! 
y you take such inhuman conduct!” 

said an old silver spoon and fork, who lay 
composedly side by side—they had been comrades from 
youth these two, and had already gone through the far- 
naze, I know not how often—* Oh, no! they will do us no 
harm. They may willingly melt us: the furnace will do 
us good rather than harm, and we shall soon appear in a 
handsomer form.” 

The silvered wooden spoon listened, but was not com- 
lid not comfort her to find that silver would 
not burn, for she knew well that wood would do so. 

“ Ab,” sighed the silly little spoon, “I see it is not by 


brightness only, nor only by weight that real silver is 


. oe 
|} Known 


The silver was cast into the furnace; but when the 
goldsmith came and took her up, she cried in great ex- 
sitement, and with a trembling voice: “Dear master, I 
certainly am a silver spoon; that is seen both by my 
appearance and weight; but, then, I am not of the same 
sort of silver as the other spoons; I am of a finer sort, 
which cannot bear fire, but flies away in smoke.’ 
What are you, then? Perhaps tin?” 
dear master think so meanly of 


“Tndeed! 
“Tin! 
on 


Can the 
me 
“ Perhaps even lead?” 
“Lead! Ah, the dear master can easily see if I am of 
lead.” 
“ Well, that will I do,” said the master, and began to 
bend the handle, when snap it went in two, for wood will 
not bear bending like silver, any more than it will bear 


filled it up with melted lead which soon hardened within | melting. The wooden handle broke in two, and out fell 
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the lump of lead. “So!” cried the master; “only a com- 
mon wooden spoon silvered over!” 

“Yes,” cried the poor spoon, who, as soon as the 
lead fell from her heart, grew quite light and happy— 
“yes, I am only a common wooden spoon. Take ae 


the silvering, dear master; cause me to be mended, 
and set me in the kitchen again, to serve out meal- 
porridge for the rest of my life. Now know I well 
how stupid it was for a wooden spoon to want to pass 
for a silver one!” 





Bly Home Girl 


MY GIRLS AND I. | 
BY CHATTY BROOKS. 
No. 12. 
TELL the girls that civility is a fortune in itself; that 
| they must endeavor to be courteous and polite to every 
person. A courteous individual generally succeeds 
well in life even when persons of ability sometimes fail. 
The history of every country is full of examples of suc- | 
cess obtained by civility. Any of us can recall instances 
where conciliatory manners have made the fortunes of 
physicians, lawyers, divines, politicians and individuals | 
of all pursuits. In being introduced to a stranger, his | 
affability, or the reverse, creates instantly a prepossession 
in behalf of, or awakens unconsciously a prejudice against | 
him. 
Beauty is to a woman as civility is to a man, a general | 
passport to favor, a letter of recommendation written in | 
language that every stranger understands. Of two wo- | 
men equal in all respects, the courteous one has twice the | 
advantage of the other. | 


I tell my brood to cultivate civility, politeness and | 
agreeable manners; they are cheap, and will be worth | 
more than gold to them through life. A captious, fault- 


finding spirit should be kept down or starved out. We | 
should close our lips to everything that, spoken, would | 
give pain. 

Tudie often reminds me of a little bit of my experience 
that I told her one night when we had been talking on | 
the subject of civility, selfishness and the good and bad | 
traits in the characters of young ladies. Dear child! I| 
hope she may remember it, and that it may do her good | 
as long as she lives. 

I remember the night well that I told her my little | 
story. I had been putting myself in pillory, I was so | 
dissatisfied with the short-comings of the woman, Charity | 
Brooks, and I had her up before me questioning her, and | 
drawing up resolutions that I wanted her to endorse. She | 
did fall so far short of what. was expected and hoped for, 
and I say it with shame that she needs to be put in| 
pillory every day of her poor weak life, and kept there a | 
good long while, too. 

The evening of which I write, Tudie slept with me. 
She had been thinking about home, and she cried to see 
the baby; so when I went to bed I permitted her to sleep 
with me. We opened the shutters and let the light of the 
full moon beam in upon the white counterpane, and right 
into our faces, and we tipped up our pillows that we 
might drink in the dreamy view from our window. The 
tall pines cast dense shadows, and with heavy, drooping 
branches they looked in the weird moonlight like darkly- 
clad mourners. The frogs croaked in the marshy places 
in the meadows, and the lone whip-poor-will sang from 
the leafy branches of the willow, while the thrush plained 
his distinct trill from the old eaves of Millwood meeting- 
house. I had felt lonely all day, and the sobbing of dear 





| she is an intruder. 


Tudie seemed an interlude—seemed proper enough. I 
was glad to have the little creature nestling beside me; 
her companionship was soothing. To beguile her grief I 
told a story; it was, as Aunt Betsey Noulton would have 
said, such a rare chance “to scatter a handful of good 
seed right into a rich young heart”—seed that might 
bring forth tenfold, mayhap in ripening years an hun- 
dredfold. 

On Tudie’s cordial recommendation, I will tell the 
story to other girls. 

Many years ago I was going a journey of hundreds of 
miles, alone, sorrowing and despondent, and among entire 
It was in very warm weather, and was a 
The second morning of 
Very 


strangers. 
cheerless undertaking for me. 
my journey we changed cars in a distant city. 


| wearily and selfishly I selected a seat on the shady side 
of the car, and piled my 


fan, books, parasol, basket, 
bouquet, portfolio and shaw! into one end of it, saying to 
myself: “ Now I will not share this seat with any person 
to-day. Oh, this long day and longer night will be tedi- 
ous enough fixed as comfortable as I can be!” I hustled, 
and cuddled, and rearranged myself into as easy an atti- 
tude as possible, preparing for the dreaded journey. 

It was the third day of the State Fair in the State 
through which we were passing, and before noon the cars 
were filled to overflowing ; people stood in the aisles, and 
sat on each other’s knees, and leaned as restfully as they 
could upon the backs of the seats; and still they were 
densely crowded. I was so tired, and selfish, and ugly, 
that I didn’t want to accommodate any one, so I sat still 
and pretended to be dozing and oblivious to all that was 
passing. 

At length a hollow, hollow cough near me forced my 
attention, but I selfishly forbore to look up. At length 


| an elderly gentleman, with his hat in hand, touched my 


shoulder gently and said very respectfully: “ Would you 
be kind enough, miss, to share your seat with a lady in 
ill health? She has only to ride forty miles.” 

I sat still for an instant, warring with my better nature; 
then it prevailed, and, not half willing, I sat over and 
granted her as little room as my conscience would adm# 
of. I peeped up stealthily into her face. It was thin, 
and sunken, and colorless. A pale, emaciated baby lay 
upon her lap; its pinched features showed that it received 
none of the natural nourishment that makes babies 
healthy and beautiful. My better nature told me to take 
the baby in my arms and rest the frail mother; but the 
selfish part of my ugly nature whispered to me: “No; 
You are a weary traveller; save your 
energy, you will need it all before your journey is over; 
you did enough for her already.” 

The child fretted, and the wasted hand of the mother 
rattled a bunch of keys, and her little, thin arms tried 
vainly to toss the baby. Her cough increased, and she 
seemed very weary; the car was crowded and uncom- 
fortably warm, and I raised the window. ‘The foul, 
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cinder-y smoke made the woman beside me cough still ) life by its tenderest ties,” and the man leaned his head 
harder. his hand, buried in sorrowful thoughts. 

“Won’t you please, miss, to shut the window,” sl And I? what had Fftone? I, who with all a woman’s 
gasped, “the smoke hurts my breast so—and, o} do so | gentleness and sympathy, should have smo 
want to reach home first!” rugged way, and in that few hours’ ride have cheered, and 
I do not know what incarnate fiend possessed me, but I | comforted, and sustained her, and have spoken soothing 


turned and looked into her startled, shrinking face boldly, YY 1 ould have been like strong, loving hands 


aad said: “Do you not know that you came crowding fting | ip and doing her good, had, without a doubt, 
ked into my seat? you have made me very un- | added the last bitter drop to her ¢ ip of sorrow. 
u would deny me the free air for d t she was nearin i lessed home of 
ffering! No, I'll not cl > win hildhood, I had cast a shadow er the fainting spi 
dow willingly. I am sick, and weary, far fron me an t > rs ing in a Jast effort to be happy. ¢ 
friends, burdened with a sorrow that has blighted m ver forgive myself for this unwomanly, inhuman de 
young life, and here you, an entire stranger, tl ou Never; my heart would always carry in it this bitterest 


self and your commands upon me impertinently,” I f rem 
with this explosion of feeling, I leaned my { lown is happen ng ago, but never a week passes in 
upon the seat in front of me and cried real woman’ ars. hich th nemory come up before me, and I 


“Oh, I do beg your pardon she said, tearfully, alr t hate my selfi 


ling her face behind the baby’s head, she could say n I his was the story I told Tudie the night the home- 

I rose and reached up to put down the wind 
her hand on my arm and said: “ Oh, don’t mind me her pretty questions of what the lady 
in endure it; I am very sorry that I troubled you!” | wore, and the c of her eyes, and the name of the 

I perversely shut it down with a bang that was very | | haired baby, until, at last, I feel asleep, as under 

ided indeed. ler tee < falling, drip, drip, upon | the hush of soft, sheltering wings. 

the yellow, tangled curls of the fretful babe awoke, after a while, and peeping over into the face 
My heart smote me for the cruel words I had uttered in | of m litt] ng, saw the ry brown of her 

anger, and I resolved to beg her forgiveness. itated, | lumir yes, ¢ > lay, s from slumber, thinking of 

I was heartily ashamed. I thought every m ] | 

speak to her. I stole glances out sidewise, an 

gard face, in its utter hopelessness and sadness, pain« 

her answer; 


me with a reproach that was beyond expression. Pew 
beak | mace: Auek Obiakor. ty yo », an ill try and 


longed to tell her I was sorry, and to take back the 
words, but I hesitated. I was so ashamed that I could | never speak unkind word in my lif 


t face my duty, and I defered it, waiting until I had ) li Tudie! 


HOW SHE DID IT. 


paid 
Sala 





mirage. IT was planning what I would say, and how I 
would say it, when the tr slackened, it went 
and slower, it creaked pped, the door opened, ar , ) bright your rooms are! 
before it slammed, the brakeman called out the nar 
the beautiful village. I » with the words upon 
, but the elderly gentleman came forward, t 
yw-haired baby, and with the wor ‘home, 
i!” the pale, shadowy creature beside me had 
away and I was left al 
[hrough my gathering tears I stared from the window 
I saw her, the feeble creature I had so shamefully wronged have them 
fall into the arms of weeping relatives, who b hten them 
Ipless form to a carriage that stood waiting. ly me 
And she whom my hasty, unkind words had so cruel! 
tabbed, was gone and | ild never recall the wr 


had inflicted, could never forget it—my poor woman-heart | like ther / 
rs. Ainslee smiled again, and this time witl 


would always carry the barbed sting, I could never 7 
away from me—it would rankle there all thr d sadly 
I buried my face in my hands to shut out the sight wed, and panni¢ red 


, white form in the carriage, supported by loving | mate terms; and when the 
arms, and to shut in the wail that I pent up in my | penny for your th ughts—there is something in your 
When the gentleman returned, I asked him t seupy | eyes that you don’t say.” 
the seat beside me. He bowed and thankfully accept She answered: “You can afford them as well as I do. 
my invitation. I ot one expensive picture; only carefully chosen.” 
On inquiring about the lady, he said: “She oked surprised. “ Please tell me, as a favor, 
home to die. She is rapidly wasting with consumption; yor it,” she said. “TI try to economize, I’m sure; 
her home is in Wisconsin, but she so longed to die in her | in what do you save the cost of these beautiful things ?” 
father’s house, that her husband put her in my care, on Mrs. Ainslee glanced this time at her own dress, a soft, 
my way to New York, and he will join her in a few days. | brown cashmere, trimmed with only a band of velvet rib- 
bon, and said, quietly: “ Rugles and spangles! I cannot 
Those I can do without; but not my pictures 


Mrs. M. O. Jonson. 


“Tt is very sad,” he continued, “she is so sweet, and 
patient, and uncomplaining, and so unselfish, poor, young | have all. 
creature! it seems hard to die so young and when bound | and books.’ 
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And when the soft, bright Indian summer comes, and I 
ride through the autumn woods where the leaves spread 
their rich carpets over the ground, and listen to the 
tinkle of the rill, and watch in the distance the smoky 


FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY LICHEN. 
No. 9. 
ECEMBER—and the year finishes up its pictures. | light, and the far away mountain-tops, dim and blue 
DP We must needs make the brightness of this one | through the soft haze, earth seems almost too beautiful. 
with our hands and hearts, in festivals, home plea-| Oh! October is the crowning month of the year to me, 
sures and the various enjoyments belonging to the winter | Then November, with its ingathering of the last of the 
season; for there is little in the face of nature to cheer. | harvest, and its pleasant anniversaries, the dying of all 
The prospect from my window affords little now to ad-| the flowers and verdure, the wailing night winds, and 
mire, save a certain grandeur in the outlines of the hills, “naked woods and meadows brown and sere.” Pleasure 
with their sentinel trees standing grim and bare against | and pain so mingled that the month is one of conflicting 
the horizon, and the huge gray rocks looming up on the | feelings. 
mountain side. Grand enough it is, but gloomy and cold.| And last of all comes December; cold, and bare, and 
There are none of the softer touches of nature, the beauty | drear without, but, within, many happy homes, bright 
ond color which I love so well. Many days there is no | and cheery enough; for the children are busy talking of 
sunshine at all, but bleak winds hurry by, and curtains | and preparing for Christmas, and some of their elders are 
of gray cloud hang overhead, or roll up in dark folds in engaged in the same pleasant work, How the pleasant 
Occasionally a solitary jay sits on the | excitement and anticipation of the little ones recalls the 
s, and the zest with 
The making 


the western sky. 
top of a dismantled tree, and squalls out his angry note; | days when we were children ourselve 
but the mocking-bird, and oriole, and red bird, have all | which we entered into such preparations. 
flown farther south. The prettiest out-door sights are of tidies and lamp-mats, of needle-books, cushions, pen- 
the flocks of snow-birds and little brown sparrows which | wipers, ete., for parents, sisters and friends. The dress- 
oome flying down into the yards for seeds of a very cold | ing of dolls and trimming of Christmas trees or wreaths. 
day; and the children running about in bright winter | The whispered consultations in dark corners, and the 
dresses, and cheeks made rosy with the frosty air. Per- rapid hiding away of work upon the sudden entrance of 
haps there will be one fall of snow before the month | an unexpected person. The wonderment about Santa 
leaves us, but it is hardly likely the earth will be covered | Claus, and what he will bring, and how he will get into 


enough with the soft, white beauty to make the lovely | the house. 


picture which January brings. 

December is a time for retrospection with me. Thought 
goes back through the year, following each month in its 
flight. January, with snow and ice and bitter cold with- 


out, yet its accompaniments of quiet fireside enjoyments. | 


February, with changeful mood, sometimes cold and chill, 


then soft and balmy as the approach of spring. March, | 


with its blustering winds, yet its day of pleasure, too, 
when the snow-drops uncover their faces to glad, waiting 
eyes, and little Jessie’s birthday feast is brightened by 
their presence. April, with her smiles and tears, blue, 


foam-flecked skies, and sweet, early, spring flowers. May, | 


crowned with bloom and fragrance; loveliest of maidens 
enticing every one into the sunlight and beauty of out- 
door life, where soft winds blow through the trees, and in 
the woodland dells the bright waters laugh and sparkle, 
and ferns and mosses cluster on their brink. June, 
month of sunshine and summer breezes, roses and lilies, 
moonlight and song. Gay girl voices ring in my ears; 
bright young faces seem again to flit around me, as in 
that sweet mid-summer just gone. Rosalie sings her 
brightest carols, and makes her guitar bring forth its 
sweetest strains; Edna brings her drawings and scrap- 
books for me to look at, re-arranges sofa-cushions and 
all around seem trying to do everything they can for my 
pleasure. But it soon passes away, giving place to July 
heats. Long, weary days of weakness and pain—of sad, 
sweet memories. Nights of unrefreshing sleep. Burning 
skies, parched earth and withering flowers. August, still 
parched and hot, yet with the cool sea breeze, and new 
and pleasant society, this time its discomforts are easily 
borne. September’s cooler airs come like a blessing, 
gladly hailed by all; but she leaves us with a face 
drenched in tears for the departure of summer beauty. 
October follows, rich in its pictures of beauty—the cul- 
minating glory of the year. Its cool, exhilarating breezes 
seam to put new life into weak and weary frames, and 
send the warm blood more quickly through our veins. 


Oh, sweet old Christmas time! Who would have it left 
out of the year? Who is not glad of its presence, if only 
for the Christmas cheer, the social gathering, the giving 
| and receiving of gifts, the happiness of the children, 
whose especial day it is, and the blessedness of minister- 
ing to the poor, But when we think of its higher, holier 
meaning, of that momentous event which it celebrates, 
then it becomes the most blessed of all days in the year. 
[A day not to be spent in merriment and feasting only, 
but amidst all the social mirth, the children’s joy and 
| glee, to carry a heart full of thankfulness and praise to 
the Giver of all, and to teach the little ones of the great 
| gift which was given us for the salvation of all. And to 
| many for whom the gayety and merriment of the time 
are things of the past, to whom it now brings sad or 
hallowed memories, which chasten and subdue the bright- 
| ness; yet, remembering what the day is in itself, it may 

still bring a sweet and sacred joy. If that Star had not 
| risen on the night of our world, what might its darkness 
| have been now? If that gift had not been given, how 
would we have learned these lessons of love to each other, 
which the sterner letter of the law did not teach, and 
which make our own lives so much brighter? O Star 
of Bethlehem! shine into our hearts! Fill them with 
love and charity, peace and good-will toward men. 

And now the year draws to its close. A year of both 
joy and sorrow, bringing life’s greatest happiness to some, 
to others its keenest grief; but passing away now never 
to return through all our future. Not even one single 
day or hour of it, though our hearts should yearn with 
unspeakable longing after some moment too precious to 
be willingly given up forever. We may reach out our 
hands and cry beseechingly, but ’tis of no avail. 

“God holds forever all our past, 
And days and years come back no more.” 

As we note the closing days of this one, amongst the 
varied thoughts and feelings it brings, how our hearts 
go out to those absent ones whom we love, picturing what 
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they may be doing—wondering .if they think of us, as 
we of them. 
Often in the dim twilight, when only the fire lights up 


the room with its fitful glow, and all is quiet around, | | 


lie and dream waking dreams, seeing sweet pictures of 


fancy before me. In a far-away home where the windows 
of a pleasant sitting-room look out over the waters of the 
bay, a gentle-faced, brown-eyed woman sits with her sew- 
g. The first silver threads gleam in her chestnut hair, 
her face wears 


and the impress of many cares and sor 


rows, which have mingled with the joys of a blessed lot. 


On a little table near her, one of the last Home Maca 
is lying, and as she pauses in her work, and her 
“ Poor, li 


and then, as her thought 


ZINES 


eyes rest on it, a soft moisture fills them. ttle 


Lichen !” 


goes on, she adds: “ Happy Lichen!” remembering how 


she whispers, softly ; 


sheltered her life is from many of the trials and cares 


which assail those who are more in the world, and how 
contented she has become with that lot. 

In another little home I see a fair young mother and her 
chil 
boy, sleeping so sweetly on 
perhay 
when we were together, and she wishes I could be tl 
sure of which she is so proud. 


The loveliest of womanly faces bends over the baby 
her arm; and as she muses, 
»s something brings to her mind a memory of days 
and see the precious tre 


Then another picture presents itself. A young author’s 


study—a table covered with a perfect chaos of books, 
manuscripts, paper, inkstands, pencils, etc. ; and sitting 
by it a busy writer, whose broad, white brow is knitted 
with thought, as his hand moves over the fair pag: 
Laying down his pen for a few moments to consider som¢ 
h thought, does » of pretty 
finger-work made for his + 


uth as he thinks of the one who made it? 


fres 


light on a trifle 
se, and a smile flit around his 


his eye 


In the heart of the 


13 


aspell forme. Only two, sitting together perhaps in t 


twilight, for the dear papa is away on a business journey 


and the little girl, with such earnest, dark eyes, is ques 
ning mamma about grandma, uncles and aunties, and 


he mother’s heart is filled with longing for a glimpse of 


the old home circle. 


And 


nas 


many more claim thoughts, amongst new 


old. Som 


my 


whom I have seen, but 


or} 
ri 


and © never 


who, knowing me throu mutual friends, send k 


messages of cheer and sympathy. Some whom I 

made through the pages of the dear Home Magazine, 
who have warmed my heart by the expression of their 
kind thought and genero 
I think of “ Unus” 


full of those labors of | 


is sympathy for the stranger- 


in her busy home, her hands so 


ve whic 


girl. 
1 she is daily performing, 
yet taking time to write a word of encouragement and 
r to and I tr 


strengthened for her blessed w 


hee me; st that her hands and heart may 


rk. 
the 


And when the soft tunes of Molian harp steal on 
ny ear, [ remember “ Earnest’s” words, and picture her 


a loving, gentle woman, into whose life has come the 


liscipline of suffering—perhaps something such as mine 
Strangers as we are in outward seeming, there is a bond 
between us that cannot exist between ourselves and any 
who 


rejoice in health and strength. For we have gone 


iown into the bitter waters, and at last found the tree 
which, cast in their depths, has changed our “ Marahs”’ 
into fountains of strength and refreshment. 

Others there are who unconsciously have helped me. | 
The writer of “Still Waters,” speaks to my very heart, 
in so many good and beautiful passages, lifting me into 
higher ranges of thought. My intuitions told me it was | 


HOME CIRCLE. 


certainly a woman’s pen which wrote the first story of 
i} 


hers that I read, in spite of the name affixed. Sie is 
loing good with her talent. 
I am glad Mrs. Dorr and Mrs. Duffey 


mor 


are to give us 


of their interesting stories and articles next year, 
and it would be pleasant to see something again from 
Louise Boy l’s spicy pen. 

I must not omit “ Miss Pipsey,” who makes me laugh 
| one minute at some funny story, and vexes me the next 
with her ine es—showing herself in one place to 
be a woman of cultivation and refinement, and perhaps 
in the very next paragraph representing herself almost 
the opposite, and describing a ludicrous dress and appear- 
one who can talk as she does on some 
“a member in of the 


should be more consistent. I 


ance, which ill befit 


subjects. I think ndin’ 


good sta 
reg’lar Baptist church,” 
hope she will take the matter into consideration, and 

likewise that she will long remain “ Miss Pipsey Potts,” 
| to give the readers of the magazine the benefit of her 
pleasant and useful articles, which they might very likely 
lose, were any of the “ deacons” or “elders” to take her 


unto them 


! 
selves for a wife, 


As I say good-bye to all who, with me, have enj 


yed 


reading the Home Magazive—adding the hope that we 


may have the same y would al 
that I trust n 


light into th 


eas ) gay 
1y little window has thrown some reflected 


se of other homes. That its pictures may 
have interested and beguiled some idle or weary half 
hot 


And just as this day « 


irs, or lightened some one’s burdens, if ever so little. 


y } } rit 1; - sa lmiw 
n which I writ ing—calmly, 


peacefully—so may the year end for us all, in quiet, i 


ward pea 6, with the cor ) es 


fu iwith many 


great city, another dwelling holds | 


A LITTLE MOSES, 
Pp": IBABLY travell 


ers in foreig 


> beautiful th 
it 


mor 


ir e river 
for | 


gh 


n, and no ost 


forgetting the flight of tir 
und, sparkling in the sunshine 
ilver, it is still a thing of beauty. 


, a freshet changed the beautif iver 
In wild fury 


around and then across the isl: 


lit 


into a dre lestruction. it swept 


und at 


e@ ped- 


over all barriers, 


Harper's Ferry and houses were washed aw ay 
bles from the sand. The awful peril, the dread suffering 


of that hour, no words can portray. Men, women and 


rts, gathered 
f the surging 
I 


children, with blanched faces and ¢ 


on the shore, awaiting the fearful swe 


waters, for they could do absolutely n t seemed 


ble that help should come, fo 


imposs 
. ++ av acr that seething, boil 
make its way across that seething, 1 


In scarcely less pain, a pitying thr 


3ut at last they succeeded in thr 


opposite shore. 


line across, which was scized, and 


stronghold on the island. 
freighted life, 


Many times it was drawn back and forth, in its blessed 


with human way. 
work of rescue. 

A baby was fastened in the basket, and, all unconscious 
of danger, softly cooing to itself, was started on its way. 
basket lurched, and the 

For one awful moment, 


But only a little distance off, the 
little one rolled to the very edge. 
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that seemed to hold years in its clasp, they 


imperilled life, and then tho basket righted, was drawn 


back, and the child securely fastened. 


The tiny bark went safely over, and as it touched the | 
land, a shout that was a 7’ Deum rose from the gathered 
Not mothers only, but strong men 


bands on either shore. 
burst into tears. 


Hardly one who reads this true incident, if witnessing 
But do we realize 


it, would not have felt as they did. 
that the little one’s peril, awful as it was, still but images 
the moral danger that, without fault of its own, environs 
many a child of poverty, especially in our cities? It is 
hardly too much to say, of the influences. that surround 
these, that they are “only evil, and that continually.’ 
How can the little souls escape? They breathe poison 
from their birth. 

Let us do all we can to save them. There are those 
whose hearts and hands are ready, and earnest, to take 
personal, constant care of all the needy little ones for 
whom they can get means to do. There are Homes 
worthy the name, where they are truly received in the 
name and spirit of Christ, and put in the way to usefal, 
happy life here, and the Father's home hereafter. 

Let us sustain this holy work, by every means in our 
power. Let us give freely, cheerfully, of money, time, 
thought, effort; no matter if it cost some sacrifice of dress 
or pleasure; and so imitate Him who gave far more than 
we can—His Lire, a ransom; who came to save the lost, 
end tells us that “it is not the Father's will that one of 
these little ones should perish.” 

Mrs. M. 0. Jomnson. 


THE WAYSIDE COTTAGE. 


REMEMBER once passing a humble dwelling which | 
embowered in roses and climbing vines, 


was perfectly 


and before it was a flower garden as radiant as a | 


rainbow. 


I could not but think how a painter would delight to | 


sketch it, for his picture of “love in a cottage.” But it 
cast a cloud over the scene when my companion informed 
me that the woman who tended the flowers was a regular 
Xantippe, that the voice of contention was always to be 
heard in the dwelling, so loud and stormy, at times, as 
to greatly disturb the neighbors. 

I have frequently observed that those who gave them- 
selves excessively to the culture of flowers, were not apt 
to learn their sweet lessons of gentleness and love, Our 
most innocent and delightful pleasures, when taken to an 
extreme, become vices. This woman had given her whole 
life to the culture of her flowers, and the demands of her 
family upon her care and attention, irritated and dis- 
gusted her. There was not, strange to say, any refine- 
ment in-doors, no sweet bouquets on the table, nor any 
little home-made ornaments about that give such a charm 


toa humble home. I thought the woman’s character an 


anomaly at the time, but I have often noticed a similar | 


tendency in others whose devotion to flowers was exces- 
sive. The heart seemed to grow hard, instead of gentle, 
in their sweet companionship. I have known a lady who 
could afford to spend hours and days and large sums of 
money upon her precious flowers, who almost grudged an 
orphan child the food she ate at her table. Another who 
could tend most assiduously a drooping plant, but who 
turned with cold, averted look from a harrowing story of 
neighborhood suffering; who, when urged to. send food 
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It was a most beautiful roadside picture, and | 


a 


watched the | from her abundance, to those who would starve but for 


help, would say, coldly: “The poor-house is the place 
| for such people, It is no disgrace for them to go there.” 
There are no gifts of God's hand, however lovely and 
sweet, that we do not need to “ use as not abusing.” We 
should hold them all lightly, and never suffer the fairest 
| to come between us and duty. If it does we may know 
| that it is harmful to us, and should be sacrificed, even 
| though it may seem like plucking out a right eyo. 
J. E. 


THE OLD YEAR, 
BY MRS. L. M. 


SHADOW stood by my bed last night, 
A shadow wan, and white, and old; 


Mel, 


BLINN, 


With a frozen look on the weird, worn face, 
And the hand he laid on mine, was cold. 
In the ghostly presence I shook with dread; 
And shrank from his touch with curdling fear, 
As I gasped, “ God save me, thou spectre grim, 
What sorrowful errand brings thee here?” 


Then the pale lips moved and a whisper came 

Like a breath from the north wind, chill and drear: 
“Oh, timid mortal, be not afraid 

Of the perishing form of the dying year! 
I am sealing the records my pen hath wrought, 
| To be read in the light of the Great White Throne; 
Hast thou aught to tell, ere my book is closed, 

Of labor for Christ that thy hands hath done? 


“With the names of those who, day by day, 
Scattered the precious seed with tears— 

Who gathered their sheaves in the harvest-time, 
Garnering stores for the coming years, 

I have vainly looked, oh, child of earth, 





If thine might be written in tracings fair; 
Arise from thy sloth, ‘tis not yet too late 
For thee, if thou wilt, there are gleanings rare! 


“ Thou wilt find golden grains by others lost, 
And sheaves other reapers in haste forgot; 
Up, sluggardly spirit, from drowsy rest; 
The moments are flying, oh, waste them not! 
There is much thou canst do, though the time is short, 
To write thee the Lord’s, ere the bell is tolled, 
That shall tell the world that the dead old year 
Is laid in the shadows 
* * * * * a 
The bell tolled soft for the old year gone; 
But, alas! for the work that was left undone! 


stark and cold!” 


E very circumspect in the choice of your company: 
in the society of your equals you may enjoy pleasure; 





| in the society of your superiors you may find profit; but 
to be the best in company, is to be in the way to grow 
worse; the best means to improve, is to be the least there. 
But, above all, be the companions of those who fear the 
Lord and keep His precepts. Numa Pompilius thought 
the company of good men so real a pleasure, he esteemed 
it preferable to a diadem; and when the Roman ambas- 


| sadors solicited him to accept the government, he frankly 
declared, among other reasons for declining it, that the 


conversation of men who assembled together to worship 
God, and to maintain an amiable character, was his busi- 





ness and delight. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 





OVER-WORKED WOMEN, 
OMEN owe it to their offspring to preserve, as wel! 
as possible, their physical and mental powers. 
No woman, worn with toil, can do justice to her 
children. They require care, patience, gentleness and 
cheerfulness, untiring, taxing her best energies and facul- 
ties. How can she discharge her duty toward her off 
spring when her best capacities are given to household 


indifferent to the demands of those to whom she has given | 


existence? The example they should have from her of 
forbearance and self-command is necessarily wanting, 
and the discipline they should receive in the companion 
ship of an intelligent mother, whose mind is well stored 
with useful information, enriched and enlivened by read 
ing and daily association with young, active, inquiring 
minds, cannot be obtained by other means, 

Intellect, transmitted from intelligent parents through 
exhausted nature, is often darkened. How many a man 
goes through life catching only a glimmer of what h« 
should have been. 
the glory of his Lord, he through the mist of his own 
shadowed intellect sees the glowing brilliance of intellee 
tual powers that should have been his own, but which are 
just beyond his grasp. lie reaches, he toils, he strives, 
until, worn and heart-sickened, he falls into his grave a 
wearied, disappointed life—a life that should have been 
a light and a blessing to the world; and the tumbling of 
the clods upon his coffin-lid attest in hollow, sickening 
accents his failure to those who, like him, have groped 
their way with bright though shadowed intellects. 

A prominent writer on this subject says: “The time 
was—so, at least, our grandmothers have told us—when 


our farmers’ wives and daughters were models of healthy 


womanhood—fresh-cheeked, full-breasted, straight, lithe, 


active and vigorous—worthy to be the wives, and capa 
ble of becoming the mothers, of strong, brave, large 
hearted men. 
mothers of the men of Colonial and Revolutionary times ; 
and such, perhaps, may be found now, but they are the 
exceptions to the prevailing pallor, debility and disease.” 

And further on the deterioration of woman he adds: 
“The foundations for it were, perhaps, laid in the very 
times of which our grandmothers boast, and in their own 
persons. 
active; but they had little or no assistance from servants 
oc hired help in their household labors—too severe even 
fw them—which were scarcely remitted during child 
bearing and nursing. The result through the action of 
immutable laws was deterioration in their offspring. The 
daughters less strong than themselves, grew up to the 
same round of drudgery, married in due time, spent the 
months of maternal expectation in the kitchen in the per- 
formance of the rudest labors of the household, and gave 
birth to their children (the expression is scarcely figura 
tive) in the midst of their pots and kettles. A still 
further decadence was inevitable.” 

Times have signally changed. The spinning-wheel 
and the loom have lost their place in the household, and 
the sewing and knitting machines have found their way 
instead. Modern improvements have introduced many 
conveniences and removed many impediments; but they 
have also imposed new tasks, and woman’s work is no 
lighter than when every article of apparel worn by the 
family was made at home, and by hand, from the coats 
and dresses down to the socks and stockings—at least so 
say our grandmothers, 

VoL. xLuU.—56, 


drudgery—weary, impatient, her mind inadequate and | 


Like Moses, who through a veil saw | 


Such, undoubtedly, were the wives and 


They were full of vital stamina, vigorous and | 


783 





| Whether this be unquestionably true or not, we will not 

stop to discuss, for certain it is that the masses of our 
women, whether in town or country, are over-wo. ked. 

Will not this matter bear investigation? May it not 

be that many of their tasks are self-imposed—that many 

| of our women are responsible for their own toilsome lot to 


Whether 
the sewing machine has proved a blessing or a curse, is a 


|® great extent? Let us pause and consider. 
question. 

We are not among those to condemn the beautiful or 
ornamental in apparel; far be it from us; but is it not 
While the 


sewing machine ought to be the family blessing in pre- 


true that we are going mad after fashion? 


serving the mother’s strength for her offspring, and in 

| giving her time for reading and pleasure with her chil- 
dren, look at the stitching, the puffs, the tucks and the 
| ruffles it has brought with it, to say nothing of the in- 
creased hard ironing that necessarily follows, and then 
tell me where the mother’s increased leisure and vitality 
are. 

Why is it that we cannot leave the furbelows to those 
who can hire their work done? Why is it that we cannot 
be content with plain, neat clothing, when “extras” are 
Who 


of us have not seen women who invariably plead they 


had at the price of all family good and hapy iness? 
have no time to read—women who know nothing of the 
great world around them, and whose Bible are almost un- 
touched—women who have no time to visit the sick, or 
engage in other good works—women who (I blush to say 
it) have no time or patience to teach their children piety 
who does not know plenty of such mothers, whose chil- 
dren’s clothes are always ornamented in the latest and 
| most elaborate style, and yet the mother’s own worn, 
weary fingers do all the work? And who has not seen 
women with haggard faces carrying their house-plants 
up and down cellar, or toiling in the flower-garden until 
they are so wearied they have no patience or kind words 
for even their little ones? 
Reader, do not understand us to discourage the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, and plenty of thom, for they are Heaven's 
| gift, and we are sorry for all who cannot have them; but 
if their cultivation drags down “ Over-worked Women,” 
let the green grass grow, it was also Heaven’s gift, and 
let home’s chief adornment be bright, happy faces, and 
let her crowning be her children grown into strong, 
| healthy men and women. 
When will women learn to seek the greatest possible 
blessing for their own families, namely, the preservation 
of themselves ? Mrs. Huns 


; 

| 
DOMESTIC MISTAKES. 
| TEV ER be ashamed to apologize when you Have 
| done wrong in domestic affairs,” says an eminent 
4 divine. “Let that be a law of your household. 
The best thing I ever heard of my grandfather, whom I 
| never saw, was this: that once, having unrighteously re- 
| buked one of his children, be himself—having lost his 
| patience, and perhaps having been misinformed of the 
| child’s doings—found out his mistake, and in the evening 
of the same day gathered all his family together and said, 
‘Now I have one explanation to make, and one thing to 
say. Thomas, this morning I rebuked you very unfairly; 
I am very sorry for it. I rebuked you in the presence of 
| the whole family, and now I ask your forgiveness in their 
presence.’ It must have taken some courage to do that. 
Never be ashamed to apologise 





| 
| 
| 
| 


It was right, was it not? 
for domestic inaccuracy.” 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 





HOPE AND LOVE. 
BY PRAED. 


NE day, through Fancy’s telescope, 
Which is my richest treasure, 
I saw, dear Susan, Love and Hope 
Set out in search of Pleasure: 
All mirth and smiles, I saw them go; 
Each was the other’s banker; 
For Hope took up her brother’s bow, 
And Love his sister’s anchor. 


They rambled on o’er vale and hill, 
They passed by cot and tower, 

Through summer's glow and winter’s chill, 
Through sunshine and through shower: 

But what did these fond playmates care 
For climate or for weather? 

All scenes to them were bright and fair 
On which they gazed together. 


Sometimes they turned aside to bless 
Some Muse and her wild numbers, 
Or breathe a dream of holiness 
On Beauty’s quiet slum bers. 
“Fly on,” said Wisdom, with cold sneers; 
“T teach my friends to doubt you.” 
“ Come back,” said Age, with bitter tears, 
“ My heart is cold without you.” 


When Poverty beset their path, 

And threatened to divide them, 
They coaxed away the beldame’s wrath 
Ere she had breath to chide them, 

By vowing all her rags were silk, 
And all her bitters honey, 

And showing taste for bread and milk, 
And utter scorn for money. 


They met stern Danger in their way, 
Upon a ruin seated ; 

3efore him kings had quaked that day, 
And armies had retreated ; 

But he was robed in such a cloud, 
As Love and Hope came near him, 

That, though he thundered long and loud, 
They did not see nor hear him, 


A gray-beard joined them, Time his name; 
And Love was nearly crazy 

To find that he was very lame, 
And also very lazy. 

Hope, as he listened to her tale, 
Tied wings upon his jacket, 

And then they far outran the mail, 

And far outsailed the packet. 


And so, when they had safely passed 
O’er many a land and billow, 

Before a grave they stopped at last, 
Beneath a weeping willow. 

The moon upon the humble mound 
Her softest light was flinging, 

And from the thickets all around 
Sad nightingales were singing. 


“T leave you here,” quoth Father Time, 

As hoarse as any raven; 

And Love kneeled down to spell the rhyme 
Upon the rude stone graven. 

But Hope looked onward, calmly brave, 
And whispered, “ Dearest brother, 

We're parted on this side the grave— 
We'll meet upon the other.” 








THE RED RIVER VOYAGEUR. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


UT and in the river is winding 
The links of its long, red chain, 
Through belts of dusky pineland 
And gusty leagues of plain. 


Only, at times, a smoke-wreath 

With the drifting cloud-rack joins— 
The smoke of the hunting-lodges 

Of the wild Assiniboins! 


Drearily blows the north wind 
From the land of ice and snow; 

The eyes that look are weary, 
And heavy the hands that row. 


And with one foot on the water, 
And one upon the shore, 

The Angel of Shadow gives warning 
That day shall be no more. 


Is it the clang of wild-geese ? 
Is it the Indian’s yell, 

That lends to the voice of the north wind 
The tones of a far-off bell? 


The voyageur smiles as he listens 
To the sound that grows apace; 

Well he knows the vesper ringing 
Of the bells of St. Boniface. 


e bells of the Roman Mission, 
That call from their turrets twain, 
o the boatman on the river, 

To the hunter on the plain! 


Even so in our mortal journey 
The bitter north winds blow, 

And thus upon life’s Red River 
Our hearts, as oarsmen, row. 


And when the Angel of Shadow 
Rests his feet on wave and shore, 
And our eyes grow dim with watching, 
And our hearts faint at the oar; 


Happy is he who heareth 
The signal of his release 

In the bells of the Holy City, 
The chimes of eternal peace! 


ON WITNESSING A BAPTISM. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


CITE stood up in the meekness of a heart 

kK Resting on God, and held her fair young child 

Upon her bosom, with its gentle eyes 

Folded in sleep, as if its soul had gone 

To whisper the baptismal vow in Heaven. 

The prayers went up devoutly, and the lips 

Of the good man glowed fervently with faith 

That it would |. even as he had prayed, 

And the sweet cuiid gathered to the fuld 

Of Jesus. As the holy “ords went on 

Her lips moved silently, and tears, fast tears, 

Stole from beneath her lashes, and upon 

The forehead of the beautiful child lay soft 

With the baptismal water. Then I thought 

That, to the eye of God, that mother’s tears 

Would be another Covenant—which sin 

And the temptations of the world, and death, 

Would leave unbroken—and that she would know 

In the clear light of Heaven, how very strong 

The prayer which pressed them from her heart had 
been 

In leading its young spirit up to God. 
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CORRESPONDENCES, 


BY Cc. P. CRANCH, 


A LL things in nature are beautiful types to the soul 
that reads them; 

Nothing exists upon earth, but for unspeakable ends, 

Every object that speaks to the senses was meant for the 
spirit ; 

Nature is but a scroll; God’s handwriting thereon. 

Ages ago when man was pure, ere the flood overwhelmed 
him, 

While in the image of God every soul yet lived, 

Everything stood as a letter or word of a language fami- 
liar, 

Telling of truths which now only the angels can read. 

Lost to man was the key of those sacred hieroglypics, 

Stolen away by sin, till by heaven restored. 

Now with infinite pains we here and there spell out a 
letter, 

Here and there will the sense feebly shine through the 
dark. 

When we perceive the light that breaks through the visi- 
ble symbol, 

What exultation is ours! We the discovery have made! 

Yet is the meaning the same as when Adam lived sinless 
in Eden, 

Only long hidden it slept, and now again is revealed. 

Man unconsciously uses figures of speech every moment, 

Little dreaming the cause why to such terms he is prone, 

Little dreaming that everything here has its own corres- 
pondence 

Folded within its form, as in the body the soul. 

Gleams of the mystery fall on us still, though much is 
forgotten, 

And though our commonest speech, illumine the path of 
our thoughts. 


Thus doth the lordly sun shine forth a type of Godhead ; 

Wisdom and love the beams that stream on a darkened 
world. 

Thus do the sparkling waters flow, giving joy to the desert, 

And the fountain of life opens itself to the thirst. 

Thus doth the word of God distil like the rain and the 


dew-drops; 
Thus doth the warm wind breathe like to the Spirit of 
God; 


And the green grass and the flowers are signs of the re- 
generation. 

O Thou Spirit of Truth, visit our minds once more; 

Give us to read in letters of light the language celestial, 

Written all over the earth, written all over the sky— 


- Thus may we bring our hearts once more to know our 


Creator, 
Seeing in all things around, types of the Infinite Mind. 





LITTLE BUILDERS. 


AY the blocks on very even, 
Place them skilfully, with care; 
Ab! your mimic house is growing 
Large, and high and very fair. 


Little Nellie’s eyes are watching 
As the painted walls uprise ; 

She and Carlo think there’s nothing 
Half so grand beneath the skies. 


Keep thy patience, little builder, 
Wrath and haste thy work undo; 

If thy walls fall down before thee, 
Other walls have fallen too. 


Older hands have oft erected 
Castles large and fair as thine, 
Built with every hope and heart beat, 
Yet they crumble and decline. 


Waste no time in vainly weeping 
Over errors you have made ; 

Work again and build more strongly; 

Some day thou wilt be repaid, 











THE CHANGELING. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


HAD a little daughter, 
And she was given to me 

To lead me gently backward 

To the Heavenly Father's knee, 
That I, by the force of nature, 

Might in some dim wise divine 
The depth of His infinite patience 

To this wayward soul of mine, 


I know not how others saw her, 
But to me she was wholly fair, 
And the light of heaven she came from 
Still lingered and gleamed in her hair; 
For it was as wavy and golden, 
And as many changes took, 
As the shadows of sun-gilt ripples 
On the yellow bed of a brook. 


To what can I lixen her smiling 
Upon me, her kneeling lover, 

How it leaped from her lips to her eyelids, 
And dimpled her wholly over, 

Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 
And I almost seemed to see 

The very heart of her mother 
Sending sun through her veins to me! 


She had been with us scarce a twelvemonth, 
And it hardly seemed a day, 

When a troop of wandering angels 
Stole my little daughter away ; 

Or perhaps those heavenly Zingari 
But loosened the hampering strings, 

And when they had opened her cage-door, 
My little bird used om wings. 


But they left in her stead a changeling, 
A little angel child, 

That seems like her bud in blossom, 
And smiles as she never smiled: 

When I wake in the morning, I see it 
Where she always used to lie, 

And I feel as weak as a violet 
Alone ‘neath the awful sky. 


As weak, yet as trustful also; 
For the whole year long I see 
All the wonders of fanciful Nature 
Still worked for the love of me! 
Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 
Rain falls, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and all but to prosper 
A poor little violet. 


The child is not mine as the first was, 
I cannot sing it to rest, 
I cannot lift it up fatherly 
And bless it upon my breast; 
Yet it lies in my little one’s cradle, 
And sits in my little one’s chair, 
And the light of the heaven she’s gone to 
Transfigures its golden hair. 





A SONG OF SUMMER. 


SPIRIT of the summer-time! 
Bring back the roses to the dells, 
The swallow from her distant clime, 
The honey-bee from the drowsy cells. 


Bring back the friendship of the sun— 
The gilded evenings, calm and late, 

When merry children homeward run, 
And peeping stars bid lovers wait. 


Bring back the singing and the scent 

Of meadow lands at dewy prime; 
Oh, bring back again my heart’s content, 
Thou spirit of the summer-time! 
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FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 





Atorat Deparluent, 


WHAT | KNOW ABOUT GARDENING, 
‘ores 


WINTER GARDENING. 


] rooms in this establishment where plants could be kept 


. } 
| thus offering advantages in the way of changes, as the c 


dition of piants suggested, or serving as hospitals if the 


plants at apy time needed special treatment. 


HAVE tried for years, with very indifferent success, if | 


the truth must be owned, to educate myself into the | 
fashion of growing plants for the garden and room, fora 
particular purpose and a specified place. Few flowers have 
i general adaptation ; some flourish well in one spot and are 
worthless a few miles away in other soil and site. When 


, it would be well to co 


nditions can be sec 


ne sees an attractive specit 
sider how nearly the same 
would place it, before introducing it where 
prove a very indifferent 
exceedingly difficult to deny myself, when a beautiful plan 


everthele ss, I 
mes temptingly within reach, even though my } 

is convinced that it will not succeed with me in the y 
may have for it, 


Nothing is more common than injudicious selections of 


useplants, kept, as claimed, for winter decorations 

nless it be their overcrowded and general unhealthy ap 
pearance. Given that the place is small that can be spared 

r plants, it is all the more necessary to avoid huddling so 
many kinds together that indistinctness or confusion is t! 
nly impression given. This may be avoided where there 
s a window in the kitchen that can be used as a nursery to 
bring plants into suitable condition for exhibitic 
parlor, but in the majority of cases where there is no 

use, there is but one room available for keeping plants 
tall. Now that bay-windows are becoming so fashionable, 
t seems inevitable that house-plants will be more universal 
as well as more enjoyable. With a little syste 

ng, a great variety of plants can be disposed o 

ary-sized window of this kind having a favorabl 
| will describe one as an example, or rather as a plar 

tered and improved upon as taste or conveni 

est 

This window was eight feet across at the opening into th« 
room, and in the widest ntral part four feet de 
shelf was arranged next the glass, quite around 
tthe window, eight inch from the floor, so th 

f the pots came about even with the window-sill 


elf was placed just below the joining of the upper 


wer sash, and a third,and narrower one, half wa) 

is and the top of the window At each end of the 

elf were pots containing ivy, wl h was tra 
window-casings in a close, thick mass, until wit! 
listance of the ceiling, then it 
centre of the room-plate, from which a 
pended. Next the ivy, on each side, was a choi 
trained upright, close to the ivy and window 
remainder of this shelf was devoted chiefly t 
ever-blooming varieties, and other large plants, as they 
nto condition suitable for exhibition. The midd 

ld geraniums, heliotropes, and hyacinths in glasses 
they came into bloom. The upper shelf was the hon 
the small plants, such as were not especially interest 
growth or bloom for the time. On a bench about four 

hes high, placed on a line with the room floor, was ¢ 


1arium, containing the usual amount of snails, water-bus 


and little fishes, a few very diminutive rocks, and enough of 
vegetable growth to balance the whole properly. A strong 
frame-work of iron was carried up from the bench outside 
the aquarium, supporting a slab twelve in« hes square, on 
which was placed a small fernery. The slab was raised a 
foot or more above the aquarium, and as the plants were 


ag 


not large in it, the effect was not that of overcrowding. The 
fernery was small, so the whole cles d the bird-cage suffi- 
cient to give an airy appearance to the arrangement. From 
the ceiling inside the recess, two baskets were suspended, 
one on each side, containing such pretty trailing-plants as 
the myrsiphyllum, sarifrage, cissus, etc. There were other | 


CHAPTER XIII. 
} ENEMIES TO PLANTS. 
| EW ladies, I imagine, have attempted keeping plant 
| in a room through the winter without having had m 
| or less trouble with lice, as they are usually called, no mz 
ter how widely their scientific names may vary. 1 
sure, I have heard a few in my time boast of being fre« 
in a way the peared slightly 
iliness in their le fortunate neigh! 
se observation, 1 am convinced that the caus 
is often attribu ke fashionably produced, 
id naturally applied, by some member of the pattern neat 
family. 1 as it may, tobacco smoke will dispose of 
} } t cases, how to apply it so as to secure success 
gy the question. One little puff from the highest colored 
haum is not sufficient; they need to be in a saturated 
ra day, when in a bad condition. Where 
t that is tig ora small outhouse, to which 
ved without danger of freezing, the work 
ut other trouble than ing them in it 
fume of t . But such places are 


t a time has to be 


icement, remove all the pots from their 
ow, and clean it and the stand thoroughly 
l 7 lants, one at 
age by |} K the it under 
ugh a common pipe, by intr 
glass and applying the | to 
filled with the smoke, 
ly covered from the light a 
iis is tedious, and makes most ladies 
ctual, 
is to set the plants in acirecle round a 
n the middle of the fi 
1 newspapers folded over each other at the « 


i or basted with threa keep them in 
ill decide the fashion thereof for themselves, 
requirements being tight and firm, Ha 
cigars of the following brand, which I will 
rmaking. Wet in the strongest possi 
and water, eets of coar 

and sp 
wringing; spread them out smoothly, 
over the surface a half-inch thickness 
ff is used less will do; then roll tightly 
r, fasten with pins or fine wire 
n), and you have a eigaree not 


mending itse +s common 


» 
famed cigarette. Place one of these 


middle of your plants, set one end 
, smouldering smudge will be the 
in ashes. sects may be removed 
rany other out-of-door shrub, 
curling of the being on the 
le-oil SOAap, 


ations that lddot work effectu- 


they are out of the r i 1 


applied to the Y rect. Planta 

out of doors or in, ated as above, must remain covered 

closely until the insects are dead, past all possible chance of 
reviving again. 

Angle-worms are often troublesome in flower-pots in 


| winter, as the water will run through the holes formed by 


them, and not soak the earth fully. Care should be taken 
not to pot them with plants, but if they are troublesome, 
occasional watering with lime-water will remove them. In- 
deed, lime-water is very useful for destroying insects every- 
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where, and should be kept on hand for use as needed. 
Some think it cannot be used too strong, but I make it as 
strong as possible (full saturation) and then weaken it 
according to judgment in applying it, in most cases, using 
three parts lime-water to one of pure. The lime-water must 
be entirely clear in al) cases, or it will show on the plants 
when dry. 

Some persons think lime-water, as well as lime, sown over 
the ground, an antidote for rose-bugs. Iam sure it will do 
no hurt to try it, but never had faith enough to make the 
experiment myself. Another method of getting rid of the 
rose-bug is to dust dry ashes over the bushes early in the 
morning whilst the dew is on, repeating the dusting as often 
as rain or wind has removed the application. Still another 
remedy is to mulch the ground around the bushes to the 





depth of four inches, with leaves, coarse haulm or any kind 


of material that can be kept in place readily; this plan 
would benefit the rose, no doubt, in warm, dry places, but I 
do not see how it can prevent the rose-bug from making its 
way out, as they do not attempt to give us a call until fully 
grown and able to cope with all common impediments. | 
am inclined to think hand-picking the best way to thin 
their numbers, but in an infested neighborhood, where 
only a few will carefully watch and kill them, even this does 
not seem to have much effect. I think it a gain to pick 
the buds from all perpetual-blooming roses as long as this 
enemy is in season, as an effort in that direction only ex- 
hausts the plant to no purpose, and it may help the bugs to 
increase more successfully, by furnishing the food they 
seem to be particularly fond of, at any rate it does one good 
to disappoint them, given that they can appreciate their 
loss and your motive. 





Housekeepers’ De 





A SHORT STORY. 


[This “Short Story,” which appears as a preface to an 
English book on domestic science, is so good and sugges- 
tive that we give it entire in our “ Housekeeper’s Depart- 
ment.”—Ep. Home Mae.) 

l | Y first recollections of life carry me back to the time 
when a kind maiden aunt and poor widowed “ Owley "* 
rivalled each other in their attentions to the caprices 

of my childhood. Both of them were very indulgent, but 

Owley extremely so. In every childish struggle I found a 

champion. When aunty chided, Owley took my part; and 

when Owley became my censor, which she rarely did, aunty 
came to my rescue. 

The scene of Owley'’s existence was the kitchen; there 
she achieved those works of culinary perfection which com- 
mended her to my early love. I well remember the white- 
ness of the tables and the floor, the long range of polished 
dish-covers hanging against the walls in a graduated range 
from number one, which covered the relishes of the break- 
fast-table, to number twelve, that came into requisition 
always at Christmas, and then threw its protecting shield 
over the finest piece of beef that a good country market 
could produce. 

I can picture to my mind the well-filled dresser, with 
cups and jugs of all shapes and sizes, which had evidently 
been modelled before art manufactures had made much 
progress ; and shelves loaded with dishes and plates of the 
old “willow pattern.” I remember the stories which Owley 
used to tell me about the man in the boat, the three figures 
on the bridge, the two doves in the air, and the great apples 
on the trees. 

I can tell the very spot where? over the mantelpiece, hung 
large and small graters, corkscrews, a pyramid of ladles, 
the flour-dredge, and pepper and spice boxes of various 
sizes, with cups, moulds, strainers and other apparatus 
essential to the manipulations of Owley’s laboratory; and I 
well remember the old-fashioned silver watch, round as a 
turnip, whose black hands kept time as accurately as the 
electric clock, and between whose workings and my appe- 
tite there existed a mysterious sympathy. There are many 
domestics whose motto seems to be, “A place for every- 
thing, and nothing in its place;” but it was otherwise with 
Owley, and hence, though some forty years have rolled away 
since I looked upon that once familiar scene, I vividly see 


*“Owley” was a domestic servant who lived a great part 
of her life in the service of my grandfather, by whom I was 
brought up. She was a perfect mistress of the art of cookery, 
and of domestic managementin general. Between “Owley” 
and myself there always subsisted the most friendly rela- 
tions. I was her favorite, and she was mine. Why she 
came to be called “Owley” I can scarcely tell, though I 
believe her surname resembled it in sound, and, the chil- 
dren having christened her “Owley,” she became so proud 
of it that she would answer only to the name which the 
“little darlings" had conferred upon her. She died many 
years ago. 





Owley surrounded by all the emblems of her science each 
in its exact and proper position. 

I remember the glorious kitchen fire, which threw its 
cheering heat into the room, and before which I delighted 
to stand when the cold frosts of winter chilled my little 
fingers and toes, and drove me, like a robin on a snowy day, 
from my pleasures in the open air. 

1 often asked Owley where all the coals went which she 
put upon the fire; and why the great block of wood, which 
I used to jump over in the garden, burnt all away when she 
placed it on the coals, leaving only a few quivering embers, 
in which I used to trace bright sparks running to and fro, 
as if they were alive and made the fireplace their. play- 
ground. What Owley said about these things I can scarcely 
remember, but I think that caloric was a name unknown to 
her, that hydrogen and orygen were notamong the revelations 
which she had received, and that if any one had spoken to 
her of carbonic acid gas the mere words would have exer- 
cised upon her a suffocating effect, almost as fatal as that of 
the gas itself. 

One thing that puzzled me much was the turning of the 
smoke-jack, and its connection with the spit. How they 
kept going round and round I could not tell, and I believe 
that all my appeals to Owley for an explanation of the sub- 
ject only puzzled her, without enlightening me. 

I recollect one day when, returning from school, I found 
her with her lap widely spread and full of peas, she told me 
that she feared she could not shell them all in time; so I 
volunteered to assist her, and did so, levying a heavy tax 
upon the raw material for the services I performed. While 
we were thus engaged, and noticing her anxiety to finish 
her work, I asked her, “ How the peas got into the shells?” 
To this she replied, “God put them there”—an answer 
which, though I have read some hundreds of books since 
then, and learned many things which Owley never dreamed 
of, I cannot much improve upon. For—although I have 
become acquainted with the wonderful organizations of 
plants, and the mysterious manner in which they feed upon 
the gases of the air, and convert that into a solid and pal- 
pable form which but a short time before was lost to every 
sense that we enjoy—to answer the question, How peas get 
into shells? would require a whole volume, and then, toa 
great extent, be unexplained. So I am convinced that Owley 
knew something, and that, knowing little, she knew the 
better part of philosophy. 

One day when she was cleaning my grandfather’s shoes, 
I asked her why, when she put on the blacking, it was pf a 
dull black? and why, when she rubbed another brush over 
it, it began to shine, and at last became so bright that I 
could discover my face where I could see nothing but a dull 
blackness before? And I remember that the answer she 
gave me was a large apple, which immediately diverted my 
attention from the subject, and gave her time to revolve the 
problem, and me time to forget it. 

On another occasion, taking up a silver spoon, I asked 
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something in each of the many problems I proposed to her, 
though she knew not what; and, while her kindness of 
heart made her delight to listen to the curiosity of a child, 
it many times grieved her to think that she could not 
satisfy that curiosity. I often overheard her talking to my 
aunt upon the subject of some of my previous inquiries, and 
never failed to get euch an interpretation of the informa- 
tion thus derived as Owley was capable of rendering. My 
aunt's explanations were above my capacity; but Owley, if 
sie could not satisfy me, never discouraged me, and I 
always felt privileged to question her. 

There was an air of tenderness in everything she did—an 
atmosphere of kindness seemed to surround her. She was 
practically intelligent, though theoretically she knew no- 
thing. I must upon many occasions have enlightened her 
by my questions, for it had never occurred to her before 
that such things might be asked. 

Qwley had a cure forall my childish ailments; no hand 
assuaged a painful colic like hers; no ointment like hers 





subdued tormenting chilblains; stiff necks and sore throats 
vanished under her treatment, and growing pains gave way 
to balmy sleep. Recovering from fever, it was desired that 
I should eat; many kind friends pressed around me, and 
tried to tempt me so to do. No one but Owley could suc- | 
ceed. They presented me with bread, upon which some 
nice preserves had been spread; they placed it to my 
mouth, but I rejected the tasteless morsel; she simply 
turned it over, and pressing the preserves upon my tongue, 
which only the dry bread had touched before, at once awoke | 
my slumbering taste, and brought back my truant appetite. 

These are some of the benefactions which Owley con- 
ferred upon me in my childhood. They may appear trifies, 
but they were then aux to me. The sorrows of a child, 
while they last, are as intense as those that spring from the 
weightier cares of maturer age. The child loses a toy, the 
king a throne. The elements of grief are for a time the 
same with each. Should we not feel a lasting gratitude to 
those who heal the cares we cannot master, and smooth our } 
way in life until we are strong enough to grapple with its 
deeper trials? And if a poor, unlettered woman was capable 
of doing so much good, how much greater may be the works 
of those who have the present opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge, and understanding the “reason why” for the 
many things they do? 





RECIPES. 


How to make Appie Domp.ines.—This is our plan, and they | 
are delicious. First procure good, sour, juicy apples, pare 
and core, leaving them in halves, Getall your ingredients 
ready before beginning to mix your dough—sugar, soda, | 





sour milk, lard, salt, flour and apples. Now make dough as 
for soda biscuits, only adding a little more lard to make it 
shorter. Take a bit of dough out on the kneading-board 
and after kneading roll this as for pie-crust. Then cfiit in 
pieces long enough to cover an apple, allowing for lapping 
the edges. Putin two of your apple halves, sweeten accord- 
ing to taste, and cover apple and sugar with dough. Lay 
the dumplings in your bread-pan the smooth side up, first 
having your pan well buttered. Proceed in this manner 
until you get your pan well filled (be sure it is a large-staed 
pan, for they will go off like hot cakes,) then place a sma!) 
bit of butter on the top of each dumpling, sprinkle a hand- 
ful of sugar over all, then place in a moderate oven and 
allow them to bake one hour. Serve (not too hot) with pud- 
ding sause, or with cream and sugar. 


Geiatine Puppine.—One-half box of gelatine dissolved in 
one-half pint of cold water. Beat the yelks of four eggs, 
add three tablespoons of sugar, and turn into the gelatine 
and water. Have ready a quart of boiling water. Pour the 
mixture into the milk and stir it until it boils. 

Poor Man's Puppinc.—Two and one-half tablespoonfals of 
melted butter, two teacupfuls of milk, one teacupful of 
sugar, one pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar 


}and one teaspoonful of soda. Bake one-half hour Bat 


with hot or cold sauce, 

Ratsep Caxe.—Two cups of raised dough, two eggs, two 
cups of sugar, one cup of butter, one cup of sweet milk, one 
teaspoonful of soda, two cups of flour, one cup of. fruit, 
cinnamon cloves and nutmegs. 

Poverty Cake.—Two cups of thin cream, two cups of stoned 
and chopped raisins, two cups of sugar, four cups of flour, 
one teaspoonful of soda, salt and spic 





Corn-Mea Puppine.—Two pints of meal, one pint of grated 
bread, one of molasses, one of brown sugar, one of sour 
milk. 

Sricep Brerr.—Chop tough beefsteak—raw—and a piewe of 
suet the size of an egg, season with pepper, salt and a little 
summer savory; add twe eggs, halfa pint of bread-crumbs, 
four or five tablespoonfuls of cream, a small piece of butter; 
mix and make in aro}! with flour sufficient to keep together, 
put in a pan with a little dripping and water, and bake as a 
roast. Slice thin when cold. 


Vea anp Ham Sanpwicues.—Sandwiches are good made of 
veal and knuckle of ham, simmered a long time in a very 
little water, until perfectly tender, then freed from the bone 
and chopped together. Spread the mixture like butter, add 
mustard, and cover with another piece of bread, lightly but- 
tered as for an ordinary sandwich. 
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A COMMENDABLE WORK. 


N EARLY four years ago the Women’s Christian Associa- 





tion of Philadelphia was organized. What the object 
of this association is can best be shown by quoting 
from the third annual report: 

* The number of female operatives engaged in the various 
ayocations open to women in Philadelphia, may be estimated 
a sixty thonsand, nearly half this number being employed 
ix, manufacturing pursuits. The object of the Women's 

ristian Association is, to meet this large class of workers 
by an organization at least as large. We wish to go to them 
with ‘our feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace.’ and our hearts filled with the spirit of love and sym- 
pathy. We wish to give them a moral support such as every 
individual needs in the battle of life. By encouraging vir- 
tue, we hope to prevent vice. If we do not ‘raise the fallen,” 
we would ‘cheer the faint,’ and save them from falling! To 
do this on a scale at all commensurate with the demand, we 
need a very large increase in our contributing membership. 
When our list of annual subscribers, of one dollar a year, 





shall equal the number of female operatives, we shall be 


able to maintain many boarding-houses, and many dtning 
and lodging-rooms, in sections of the city now greatly in 
need of them. Every one who contributes a dollar, gives 
with it a moral force, which, in the aggregate, will become 
a mighty power for good.” 

This association first established a boarding-house at No. 
1605 Filbert Street, for the accommodation of working-girls, 
where they could find the comforts of a home by paying a 
sum far more moderate than that usually charged in board- 
ing-houses. This establishment, which accommodates forty 
boarders, has proved self-supporting, so that its inmates are 
in no way recipients of charity. Though pecuniarily inde- 
pendent, they are still under the especial care of the asao- 
ciation. Another extract will show the exact relations 
existing between the association and the girls in its charge: 

“The labors of the Admission Committee during the year 
have been abundant. It is the duty of this committees to 
receive applications for board, and examine references. 
This necessarily brings them into personal contact with 
each individual seeking admission. By this means, each 
member of the committee has her protegé, for whose wel- 
fare she feels a particular interest. The recipient of such 
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favor secures a friend whose care is akin to that of a parent. 
If a member of the family is thrown out of employment, 
her friend in the committee assists her in obtaining a situa- 
tion. During the year, several have taken positions in 
Christian families, where they would be more independent, 


more healthfully employed and better paid than in former | 


situations. The marriage of one of the young ladies during 
the year was duly honored by the family. It was a pleasant 
episode, which served to show the wide difference between 
the Home and an ordinary boarding-house, and was a joyous 
family party.” 

No one who ie at all conversant with the unfortunate con- 
dition of that large class of working women who have no 
homes of their own, but are obliged to pay exorbitant prices 
for most inferior accommodations, will need to have im 


pressed upon his mind the importance and exce nce of 





ork. It is the desire of the associa- 
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e dining-room is at Nos. 139 and 141 North Seventh 














t, and is open from 11 A M.to3 P.M. Its bill of f 
which we quote tl all may be satisfied that it really does 
what it promises, is.as follows: 

Soups . ° : . . . 5 cents, 
Meats ° ° . ° . ‘ 1 “* 
Bread and Butter . ‘ ° . ees 
Puddings and Pie . ° ° . ew 
Vegetables > > ° P Pe . = 
Tea and Coffee , , gy © 


The writer of this article has visited this pl 
fy that everything is of the best quality, 
vaked and more liberally served than in most rest 
where far higher prices are asked. 
The past summer the business of the dining-room had so 
increased that it was found necessary to increase the accom- 
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modations. So the contiguous building was obtained, and 
the partition on the lower floor removed, making a spacious 
dining-room sufficiently large for present needs. 

It is a quiet, orderly, respectable place, and no woman of 
limited means need hesitate to enter it. 

In connection with the dining-room, and oceupying t 
upper stories of the building, is a temporary lodging de- 
partment, where women temporarily out of employment, or 
women who come to the city seeking work, may find tl 
camforts of a home at a moderate charge. Two thousand, 
one hundred and eighty-nine lodgings were furnished in 
lass than one year. 

As a necessary growth out of these combined charities, 


} 


1e 


there has been organized an Employment Department 

“ As our work seems not to be thoroughly understood, we 
beg to state the following: We do not keep an intelligenc 
office for the benefit of ladies. Our object is, to help poor and 
unfortunate women of all ages and classes who need em- 
ployment, and we call upon all persons who are interested 
in such work to aid us. They can do so in this way: if they 
have vacancies in their families, stores or manufacturing 
establishments, we ask them to offer those places to us, that 
wemay the more easily and satisfactorily give employment 
to those who are obliged to work; and that they may still 
furtger aid us in this noble work, we modestly and confi- 
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dently s 





iggest the payment of one dollar for the privilege 
e for six months, promising nothing, but doing 
all we can to furnish good, reliable help for that length of 
time. If they secure a person as teacher, copyist, nurse or 


servant, we are thoroughly glad; if not, the dollar goes to 


the expenses of the office, or the general purposes of the 


association. Now we ask, is not this a well-digested plan of 





da good opportunity for active Christian 





benevolence, with some chance of compensation in this 
f, | 1 
fe, bes sure promise to those who give even a cup 
of cold w r in the name of the Master bd bd . ° 





‘To give employment simply is one view taken; to fur- 





nish he i good, reliable help, is another, and with some 
t mly one A little thought, however, will s ‘ v 
reflective mind, that in the doing of this work is ed 


the exercise of all the Christian graces, as well as tact and 


Ww ivy wisdom, 
One day, a half-clad woman comes in, with a tale of de- 
sertion and sorrow that makes the heart ache. In tl rma, 
r led by the hand, is probably a little child. What is to be 
for her Who will admit sadness and sorrow to their 


bright homes? There are such, thank God, and we must 


find them. While her name is being registered, another 


enters ing and inexperienced, the eldest of the family, 

father e,and getting low wages. She wants t help 
m and her mother to take care of the little ones. Tears 
ase ea ther down her cheeks, as she falteringly te 

her errand i ses with, ‘I never asked su 

before Oh, how heartily we wish our house was irge 

enough to take her In, and the paie-laced woman and the 

baby! But houses are not so elastic as hearts, and we must 

turn to our books for assistance 
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‘ mendation Ww h ach us from many source j 

u ere, we W to make | ral r n of the fact, 
that so many ladies and gentlemen, wholly strangers to us 
persona ave entered into our labors, and in word and 
ieed ) pen and purse, assisted and encouraged us; We 
have many faithful allies, many silent partners, whose 
names do not appear in our committee, but will be found 
recorded mg those of whom it is written, ‘ Blessed are 





the mere! It may not be 
realized by the Board, that our rooms are altogether inade- 
quate for our operations; and whiie we shall endeavor to be 
patient, as we know other departments are suffering with 


ul, for they shall obtain mercy 
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us, we sincerely hope, and earnestly request, that our ac- 
commodations may be improved as soon as practicable.” 

Next comes the Industrial Department, which has been 
organized for the purpose of giving instruction in plain 
sewing, and in the use of the sewing machine, A com- 
petent teacher is employed, and a certificate of proficiency 
is given to those who come to deserve it. Work is done in 
this department at a moderate price, and a portion of the 
wages is given to the pupil. 

The President of this association, whose labors are so im- 
portantand so wide-spread, is Mrs, A. H. Franciscus, 1529 Arch 
Street; the Recording Secretary, Catharine M. Shipley, 238 
&. Tenth Street; the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. O. B. 


Ganse, 120 N, Twelfth Street. The entire control is mm the 
hands of women, over two hundred of whom constitute the 
Board of Managers, Executive Committee, and vayfous 
standing committees, 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the efforts of these 
ladies and of their results, As we have already stated, the 
boarding-house is self-supporting, and it is hoped in tine to 
make the dining-room so, Otherwise the seeming charity 
will be no charity at all. For employers will be encouraged 
and justified in paying a lower rate of wages to their fenfale 
employees than should suftice them for a living, if this 
living were not eked out by the benevolence of the 
wealthy. 











DOES ALCOHOL MAKE MEN WORK EASIER? 


R. PARKES, in some experiments on a soldier to 
establish the use of alcohol as food, gave a strong, 
healthy man only water for three days, and kept him 


digging in earth as hard as he could. The mean number of ! 


beats per minute was sixty-six. The soldier then worked 
three days with the addition daily of twelve ounces of 
brandy. During this period the pulse beat seventy-one 
times a minute. The amount of work done was about the 
same in each instance, and the excretions did not differ 
much, To find out whether the man worked on brandy 
with more ease than on water, he-was asked to note his own 
feelings. He commenced with the belief that he could work 
better with the brandy, and ended with an entirely opposite 
conviction. During the first two days he said the brandy, 
he thought, gave him spirit to think he could do more; but 
when he came to do it he was less capable than he thought. 
On the third day he was hot and thirsty, had palpitation, 
was obliged to stop frequently because his “ breathing was 
not good.” He could hardly refrain from throwing down 
his spade and stopping work. 


PURE AIR AND RELIGION. 
M a farmer and housekeeper, says the Educational 





Monthly, wonders why it is that they must needs take 

a nap every Sunday in sermon-time. When the par- 
son gets comfortably into the second or third head of his 
discourse, and the congregation have settled into the easiest 
position to listen, gentle sleep begins to steal over their 
faculties, and the good man is surprised at finding his argu- 
ment less cogent than it seemed when prepared in the soli- 
tude of his study. At home the busy matron never thinks 
of napping at eleven o’clock in the morning, and the man 
of business would consider his sanity or common sense 
sadly called in question should a friend propose a half- 
hour's nap at that hour of the day. Nevertheless, they both 
sleep like kittens in their pews, and logic, rhetoric, elo- 
quance are alike wasted in the vain attempt to rouse their 
sluggish souls. The question of the poet, so often sung in 
our assemblies, 

“My drowsy powers, why sleep ye so?” 

is exactly in point, and we propose as an answer, “ Because 
we are breathing carbonic acid gas—deadly poison ; because 
the sexton didn’t let the foul air of last Sunday's congrega- 
tion out of the doors and windows, and the fresh, pure air 
of Heaven in.” 

Look around at the audience; that feverish flush on the 
face isn’t heat, it is poison. The lady nodding over there, 
her nose and face like a scarlet rose, is not too warm, for 
the thermometer doesn’t stand over seventy degrees; she 
is partially suffocated; what she wants is fresh air. The 
hard-working mechanic or farmer doesn’t sleep because he 
watched with a sick child last night, but simply for want of 
oxygen to keep the flame of intellectual and physical 
activity brightly burning. 

Nobody can rise on wings of faith in a poisonous atmo- 


Healy D 








eqrartment, 


sphere. Oxygén and religion cannot be separated fhthis 
unrighteous manner, We cannot live in conformity to 
spiritual laws while in open violation of the physical. 

Is your sexton a man of intelligence sufficient to unger- 
stand the necessity and reason of ample ventilation? Does 
he know that every human being vitiates, at the least esti- 
mate, four cubic feet of air every minute? Linger when the 
congregation leaves, and see if he shuts every door and 
window tight to keep in the heat till evening service. Then 
see how dimly the lamps burn in the vitiated air; how hard 
the minister tries to raise himself and his listeners to the 
height of some great argument, and how stupid they are— 
nothing but bad air. : 

Now for the remedy, which costs labor and money both, 
for ventilation is a question of dollars and cents. Saturday 
the sexton should be instructed to open all the doors and 
windows to let ont all the dead and foul air, and let in such 
asis fresh. It takes no more coal on Sunday morning to 
heat the church to seventy degrees because of this purifica- 
tion. Sunday noon let the openings of the church be again 
thrown wide—warmth and bad air will alike disappear ; und 
though extra coal may be required to raise the tempera lire, 
the minister will preach so much better in consequegee, 
and the hearers will listen with such increased relish to the 
sacred Word, that the loss of the pocket will be infipitely 
compensated by the gain of the soul. 
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THE REASON WHY. 


Why is eating too fast attended by great evils ? 

Because when we eat hastily we cannot properly masffeate 
our food ; mastication is a material branch of digestion. By 
eating slowly we are enabled to study the indications of 
appetite as to the sufficiency of the food we have taken for 
the wants of the system. The moment the relish for food 
begins to slacken, it is time to put down the knife and f&rk, 
and allow the stomach to do its work. 

The appetite continues till the first food neutralizés the 
i gastric fluid which had accumulated in the stomach, and 
caused the sensation of hunger. If the patient eats With 
great rapidity he will, during the time required for this 
combination, put such a quantity of food on the stomach as 
to occasion some degree of morbid distension, which will 
be greatly increased by the swelling of the food, while the 
stomach, for reasons that will be explained, does not, with 
the usual facility, prope! it into the intestine. Thus it is 
that the feeling of distension often increases for some time 
after too full a meal, and is frequently accompanied with 
actual pain, 

Why will a few mouthfuls taken before dinner frequently de- 
stroy the appetite? 

Because the gastric juice formed in the glands of the 
stomach becomes discharged under the excitement caused by 
the entrance of food, and passes into the stomach. It is 
probably the distension of these glands by the gastric finid 
that causes the immediate sensation of hunger. Whemthe 
glands are emptied the sensation of hunger ceases. ~ 
It is for this reason, also, that when a meal is interrppted 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





for some ten or fifteen minutes the appetite for further food | Why is new bread lifficult of diges 
passes away. | Because, being in a moist ‘ 
Why does the use of condiments frequently induce persons to eat | heavy gas, it is not easily pervaded 
to extess ? cause, also, there may still be a slo erme nt 
Because the stimulus of high seasoning excites the palate, | in it, which in the process of becoming ol 
and induces us to eat, not because we continue to feel | be mplet 
hungry, but because we like the artificial flavors in which| Which are the best veq 
we indulge. Hence the stomach becomes over-distende: Mealy potatos nips and broccoli. 
and the meal, which should have refreshed us, has an oppo-| Whicha aiid memetihtes Mein il eptics ? 


site effect. Peas. ai tek 


etables for dyspey tic persons ? 


ge and waxy potatoes, 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. | The cuirass jue accompanies aprons and overskirts. 


| rass Marguerite shape, also those with 
(THE felt hat or bonnet is to be the most popular, as it is | basque backs, are found at the mo ctl 
undoubtedly the most serviceable, for the coming win- | i wa trim w 
ter. For travelling, shopping, skating, the promenade } j bias folds either of silk of the 
and for school, it is especially adapted, and in the int fd 
und small towns it will probably be adopted for general 
For dress hats black velvet will lead all other mate: 
is fine enough for any event, 


10uses.” 


rrsted dresses is to stre 


shades or c 


ming material, aud 
enough for the gravest occasi 

A prominent fashion writer tel is the hile house h lking skirts of silk or satin are now fr 
iresses consist mere! a be ) ‘ 1i- n, t | quilt his ornamental 


equently 
suits of wool stuffs retain an overdress of some kind. lars, lapels and px 
long apron proves to be the favorite style, and in many ings. ) ost es noth 
cases this apron is extended to forma regular overskirt 1 i (ti t anc wi 
he latest designs have a sloped seam down the middle of 2 in a quilted pattern, ar 

he apron, making it almost bias, as wool goods cling mor 

closely and drape better when cut bias. This seam is either | 

hidden by one of many rows of jet gailoon or of Titan 

braid or else bias silk or velvet, or perhaps the seam is not } train traight and unt 

concealed, but is ornamented bya series of four or five | The short part of the skirt, at th 

long-looped bows. Imported aprons of black cashmere have | of silk, and may be 

fige rows of jet galloon their whole length, whil he »| the favorite methods is a deep, lined t 

is finished with jet fringe, crimped tape fring wr knif a shor rt, like a Span floun 

pleating of silk. Striped c: I's-hair aprons of the wi ) cir ay be worn above the trained 

ich stripes of brown or gray shades now in gu th fr », lace, ruffifngs, feathers or velvet set on in up- 

when cut with this middle seam have the stripes pointed to | right fol ither of these trimmings bei ranged to 
meet there, and produce a very pretty effect; such a radiate from the belt to the lower edge. Generally, however, 
are simply piped or corded on the edge. The back drapery | the overskirt is omitted, and the front gores are trimmed 
is of two straight breadths about five-eighths of w yard | above the kilt with shirrings or puffings. The 

wide, corded all around, each sewed to the belt i i . m trimmed o ottom, the 

box-pleat, and then lapped from side to side; o » the finishe th double cords or wide bin 

breadths are gathered across in two drooping puffs, 

loops of silk coming from below each puff; the ends 
stralght and show square corners below. Other apror j 

but one trimmed back breadth caught up in intricate f ie overskirt i orated 

tooned puffs that defy description. These aprons are more | dr i nish to correspond, and the sleeves art 
bouffantly draped in the back and are higher on the sides | qt nmed lengthwise or around the arms, rding 
than those lately worn, yet economical and practical women | to the figure of the wearer. A long, thin arm should have 
wha like the long round overskirt, almost concealing the ip F around it; while the appearance of a short 
skir} beneath it, will be glad to know that it is still in vogue. arm is improved by lengthwise stripes. 


Dew Publications. 


Opening a Chestnut Burr. By Rev. E. P. , indred years or more, to a time when the present United 
Author of “ Barriers Burned Away,” win. ie Wists Toi tates were represented only by colonies subject to Eng- 
& Mead. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott & ¢ . 

take great pleasure in recommending this book t 
readers of the Home Magazine. It is interesting in p 
style, and intended for the reading of both juveniles and | 
adulje. Linden Hill; or, The Vanquished Life-Dream. 

The Lily and the Cross. A Tale of Acadia. By | By Louise S. Harris. St. Louis: South-western Book and 
Professor James de Mille, Author of “The Dodge Club,” etc, | Publishing Company Price $1.75. This is a semi-religious 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. | nove 1, written in a quiet, unsensational style, which will 
Lippincott & Co. This story carries the reader back two | pr bably find admirers among a large class of readers. 


and. The story, though not strictly an historical one, gives 


a tolerably correct picture of the times. It is full of lively 


adventure and exciting incident, and is altogether quite 
. 


readable. 
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Risen from the Ranks; or, Harry Walton’s Success. 
By Horatio Alger, Jr. Boston: Loring. For sale in Phila- 
delphia by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. This is the 
third volume of the second series of the “ Luck and Pluck” 
books, so deservedly popular among the young folks. It 
gives a continuation of the history of Harry Walton, who 
was first introduced to the public in the pages of “ Bound 
to rise.” 


Running to Waste. The Story of a Tom-boy. By 
George M. Baker, Author of “Amateur Dramas,” etc. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. A vivacious story of girl-life, healthful in 
tone, full of fun, and with here and there touches of senti- 
ment. 


Silver Carols. For Day Schools. By Leslie and 
Ogden. Toledo, Ohio: W. W. Whitney. For sale in Phila- 
delphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. This little volume of 
secular music meets the approval of all who examine it, and 
is being fast adopted by schools and singing-classes. It is 
the best collection of original music of its character we 
have ever examined. 


The American Educational Annual. A Cylopedia 
or Reference Book for all Matters Pertaining to Education. 
New York: J. W.Schermerhorn & Co. For sale in Phila- 
delphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. This is the first volume 
of a work to be published annually. It contains a history of 








the past and present school systems, and school legislation, 
and gives voluminous statistics concerning educational 
affairs, 


Sunny Shores; or, Young America in Italy and 
Austria. A Story of Travel and Adventure. By Willtam 
Adams. Boston: Lee & Shepard. For sale in Philadelphia 
by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. This is the fourth vol- 
ume of the second series of the “ Young America Abroad" 
books, and contains the history of the Academy Squadyon 
on their voyage up the Adriatic Sea, and to various ports 
in the Mediterranean. 


Bric-a-Brac Series. Prosper Mérimée’s Letters to 
an Ircognita, with Recollections by Lamartine and George 
Sand. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. The freshest and most attrac- 
tive portion of this third volume of the already popular 
Bric-a-Brac Series, is that selected from Mérimée’s “ Letters 
to an Incognita,” the prblication of which made quite a 
sensation in English and French society, on account of its 
epigramatic brilliancy, its keen wit, and the careless bold- 
ness with which it sketched the portraits of leading men 
and women of the day. The selections from Lamartine are 
made from his last published work, “Twenty-five Years of 
My Life;” those from George Sand from her “Reminis- 
cences and Impressions,” which are meager and of little 
interest or value. 














Close of the Year. 


ERE we are again at the end of our year, and we close 
H our work upon this volume with feelings of no ordi- 
nary satisfaction; and this satisfaction is heightened 
by a knowledge of the fact which has been coming to us for 
many months from subscribers in all parts of the country, 


that our efforts to give a magazine more thoroughly in sym- | 


pathy with the people in their home and social life than any 
other, is regarded by them as eminently-successful. The | 
words of approval and praise that flowin upon us give a 
stimulus to new efforts; and our friends will see from our 
Prospectus for 1875 that there is to be no falling off in the 
quality of the “Home,” but new attractions and a higher 
interest. 





The Honor of Work. 


HERE are still amongst us, especially in our larger 
T Atlantic cities, a few social fossils of the past genera- 

tion, who are proud of the fact that they do nothing 
for the common good—are mere consumers, not producers. 
In their eyes, work has in it something degrading. To be 
served by others—receiving, but never giving—they think 
a sign of superiority. They are very proud and self-com- 
placent; often insolent and overbearing; very exclusive, 
yet rarely possessing any genuine excellence of character. 

The influence of this poor remnant on a certain class of 
minds is, unhappily, strong. It fosters a public sentiment 
adverse to the honor and dignity of labor. Pride, indolence, 
self-indulgence, intellectual, weakness and moral deteriora- 
tion are its social signs. You meet them everywhere. 

Now, all who work, all who with their hands or brain earn 
their daily bread, or build up fortunes, should have the 
self-respect and manliness to assert and maintain another 
and higher social standard—that of virtue, intelligence and 
usefulness. A man should be h@mored for what he is and 
does, not for being a useless drone ; for the benefits he con- 
fers on society, not for his wealth, position or pretensions. 

A life of usefulness is the highest and noblest life a man 
ean live. It is the God-like life; for God is forever doing 
and giving for the happiness of His creatures. He is the 
Great Worker. 





diton’s Deparhnent, 





“Noone can lead an orderly and happy life,” says Rev. James 
Reed of Boston, “unless he is engaged in the solid perform- 
ance of regular duties which tend to benefit others. These 
duties may be modest and humble. They may attract no 
more attention than the clover-bloom feeding the bee with 
honey amid the undisturbed solitude of the dawn. Indeed, 

' if they are performed with any special desire of attracting 
attention, the charm is destroyed, the delight in them is 
| lessened, their celestial beauty is lost. But definite duties, 
| done as far as possible in a spirit of usefulness, for the sake 
of the good to be accomplished by them, and not for the 
sake of reward, are essential to true happiness. They are 
absolutely necessary for rounding and completing the life 
of a human soul. 

“No man, or woman either, should rest content without 
doing something directly or indirectly for the good of his 
fellows. To be idle and useless is against the very order of 
Providence, and one of the most serious impediments to 
spiritual progress. Parents who do not impress on their 
children's minds the surpassing excellence of a useful life, 
however unpretending, and the utter worthlessness of a life 
devoted to ease and pleasure, commit a grievous error, and 
may inflict a lasting injury. The public opinion which 
make it polite or fashionable for any class of the community 
to hang their hands in idleness, is worthy of the severest 
condemnation and rebuke. * bd S ya S. Bie 

“The one thing which human beings should not be con- 
tent to do, is to do nothing. Those who are surrounded by 
pleasant outward circumstances have some of the accesso- 
ries of happiness; but those who are living, and enjoying 
a life of trite usefulness, have happiness itself. Since man 
is like a tree, it is impossible for his nature to be truly de- 
veloped, or his life to be anything but incomplete and im- 
perfect, until he has a chance, and avails himself of it, to 
bring forth his fruit in season.” 





New and Larger-faced Type. 


EXT year the “Home Macazine” is to be printed on 
new and larger-faced type, which will give a clearer 


and more easily-read page. This desirable change 


will be made without any material decrease in the amount 
of reading-matter. 
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Ancient America. 


¥ OME of the facts brought to light by Professor Hayden | 


in his explorations in Colorado and Arizona are of a 

most remarkable character, bringing to light evidences 
of a high civilization far back in pre-historic times. Mr 
Earnest Ingersol, naturalist, who accompanies the expedi 
tion, says: 


“Perhaps the most interesting section visited by us was | 


included among the canyons which drain southward into 
the San Juan River. This ‘canyon country,’ as it is called, 
is of the most peculiar geological character, showing every 
where curious effects of erosioc and atmospheric cary 
resulting in a succession of table-lands (mesas) cut into ter 
rific canyons, having absolutely perpendict 
rocky faces from five hundred to one thousand, five hur 
ilred and fifty feet high. This region is now occupie 
Weeminuches and Pi-Ute Indians, but traces of a forme: 
inhabitancy were everywhere to be seen by those looking 











for them, and we have found evidences in profus 
civilization antedating anything at present known in } 
America, that threw into the shade allelse. We first found 





in the canyon of the Rio Mancos mounds of earth conceal- 
ing piles of earthenware, masonry and strewn with frag- 
ments of pottery, ornamented by imprinted designs on the 
outside, and glazed and painted within. Then the mounds 


1d clustered into village 





became more numerous, 
tiges of ancient walls of 
towers in an excellent state of preservation, together with 
the remains of underground workshops, appeared. Thess 


regularly-cut stone, and round 


were in the villages, and recorded the prosperous condition 
at that time of this ancient people when all these ferti 
river bottoms blossomed and bore fruit inabundance. But 





afterwards adversity came. They were evidently a peacef 
people, and attacked by hordes from the north—a war 








Goths and Vandals surging down upon their Roman 
sation—they fled to the cliffs of these wonde 





near by, and there erected houses upon ledges and benches 
in the very face of the bluffs, where nothing but a bir 


hI} f 


could reach them except by a single dizzy trail, capable of 
being defended by one against a thousand. Here they were 
secure from attack, but were ill able to stand longs 
and gradually left these swallows’ nests to move south int 
the “mesas” of Arizona, and there, decimated in numbers | 
and broken in spirit, hid away from their pursuers. Even 
now we can find their remnants in the Moquis villages 
Now, this is not poetry, but a reality, and you may fi 
houses now, built of carefully-cut stone, faced smo« 














without, two and three stories high, plastered and painted, | ° 


within two hundred feet sheer up to the top of the bluff, | 
eight hundred feet sheer down to the bottom. How they 
got to them is in some cases yet apparent in the steps and 
sigzag paths cut in the face of the rock, but in most cases 
unknown, having probably been eradicated by erosion } 
through time, 











Strict Honesty. 


O get an article for less than it is worth is an achiev- 
ment in bargaining thought by most people to be 
thoroughly legitimate and highly commendable. How | 

often dowe hear it said—“ It was worth a great deal m 
but I knew he was in a strait and had to sell, so I held off 
until I got itat my own price,” and this by persons who re- | 
gard themselves as honest and honorable—nay, often emi- | 
nently religious. The question of doing as they would be | 
one by, never seems to have come intothe thoughts of such. | 
It is related of the Duke of Wellington that having autho- | ¢ 
rized his steward to purchase a farm which lay contiguous | 
s estate, the latter, on completing the transaction, con- | 
gratulated the duke on having make a great bargain, as the 

| 











owner was in difficulties and anxious to sell. 

“What do you mean by a bargain?” asked the duke, in 
surprise. 

The steward replied: “ It was valued at one thousand, one 
hundred pounds, and we have got it for eight hundred 
pounds,” | 

‘In that case,” said the duke, with some excitement of | 
manner, “you will please te carry the extra three hundred | 
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| ounds to the late owner, and never talk to me of getting 
| Now, h ow many who read this feel in sympathy with the 
9 


Inke? Do you, reader? Would you have done likewise 
By your silent answer to the question you may test for 








irself the quality of your inner life. Few, we fear, would 
have thus rebuked an agent who bargained for them so 
idvantageously. And yet, the gains taken from the neces- 


ties and misfortunes of others is often scarcely a ste; 


moved from the gains of dishonesty. 


Confinement in School. 


YHE number of schoo! hours still need to be reduced 


Speaking on this subject, the editor of The Ladies’ Re- 

















‘ posi ys: 

Six } a day ought to be the limit of attention to 
books with ever hild period of growth, and 

se six ght to be ken into periods of play and re- 
laxation at due intervals. Assigning exercises for out-of- 
school hours should in no case be allowed, and keeping 
after sch i be a punishment reserved for cases that 








But even six hours a day of mental application and con- 











finement in school, must tax young children severely and 
the foundation with many of future l-health. The 
whole st t of study-hours in school yet needs the wisest 
and most careful consideration. 
Rachel Dilloway’ s Son.” 
RS. DORR’S fine story, the interest of which deepens 
with every chapter, will run over into next y« 
- be continued for cdo ste months. New subs« 
| who begin with January can, if they desire it, obtain the 
preceding portion of the story at a trifling cost, as we shall 
print separately the first fourteen chapte 





ythose who may wish to have this se 
ement. On receipt of fifteen cents, ths 
y running from July to December, 
stitched in a cover, will be sent by mail. 





Autom Leaves. 


T is now too late to gather autumn leaves 


have made a collection, the following metho 





serving them may be well to know. Itis give 





"s Bazar: “If you like your leaves varn 





} 


nish is the sort to use, but it must not be applied until the 
leayes have been for some days or even weeks under a 








| heavy weight, laid smoothly between layers of s r. 
You may dispense entirely with varnish if you pref l 
may insure to yourself the almost perfect preservs f 
| the original colors by using layers of raw cotton instead of 


| paper when you put your leaves aside to dry. When 
thoroughly dried they may be applied to many ornamental 
uses. A painted wreath or other combination of foliage 

- 


may be so perfectly imitated that only his touch can con 


vince the beholder that the picture is not the work of an 
artist’s pencil. This is done by applying mucilage to the 
back of the leaves and disposing them ina graceful and 
effective manner upon a sheet of pure white cardboar 
The picture may be inclosed in a frame of rustic workman- 
ship, to be in keeping, but should be covered wi ith glass to 
be preserved from injury. Pretty mats may be made of 
conbeesd decorated with a border of leaves, and for this 
purpose maple leaves are especially appropriate. 
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Authorship. 


E responsibilities of authorship are far greater than 
| many of our gifted men and women seem to consider. 
Popularity, fame, money are too often the inspiring 
motives,and whatever will bring these is given to the public 
with but little thought or care of its influence on taste, 
morals or the intellectual advancement of the people. 
“Authorship,” says a contemporary, speaking truly, 
“should be regarded as a high occupation, and the pre- 
sentation of every description of literature, even for chil- 
dren and youth, should be a matter of conscientious labor. 
There is a story of a painter of antiquity who, after fruitiess 
attempts with careful touches to paint the foam on a horse's 
mouth, dashed his sponge at the picture, and the paint 
blotch thus made exactly produced the effect he wished for. 
This was inspiration ‘with a jerk,’ but a‘jerk’ had not filled 
up his background, or elaborated the performance to which 
the sponge gave the finish. Books cannot be made—cer- 
tainly not ‘books that are books,’ by any flinging of ink 
upon paper. And the reading public is not complimented 
by the hasty performances even of admitted and admired 
genius. But when writers to whom no special fitness for 
their work is given, imitate the ‘off-hand style,’ the failure 
is simply absurd, and the performance is repelling.” 

The eagerness of young writers to get into print is a great 
mistake. At best, they can only give their immature 
thoughts in unskilled language, adding little or nothing to 
the common stock of ideas. The dreary waste of reading 
that is to be found in so many books, periodicals and news- 
papers of the day, attest the weakness and errors of both 
writers and publishers. 

We have far too much of this kind of literature. Too 
many hastily-produced magazine articles, and too many 
books written to order and on time. The case would not be 
so bad if the articles and books were healthy and pure, as 
well as diffuse, weak or sensational. But in two many in- 
stances this cannot be said of them. 


Publishers’ Department, 
The Home Magazine for 1876. 


W* make, in this number, our full announcement for 








the new year. It will be seen that the “Home” will 

bring its readers a perfect treasury of good things. 
Other attractions, which we are not yet able to give in our 
programme, will appear in the coming volume, which will 
be more richly illustrated than any of its predecessors. 
Mr. Arrnvr’s new serial story will be commenced in the 
January number; and we promise another serial, perhaps 
two more, from authors of the highest ability. These will 
be announced hereafter. 

As we have already said in a preceding number, not 
since the Home Macazrxe was published has it taken such a 
hold upon the hearts of the people as now. Letters of 
encouragement and commendation flow in upon us from all 
parts of the country; some of them so warm and hearty 
that they seem like the utterances of old and partial friends. 
To all we respond that we are glad our efforts to give them 
atrue “Home” Magazine has been so largely approved and 
that it is very pleasant to have them tell us so in their 
frank, warm utterances. We shall try to please better than 
ever in the coming year. 

Among the literary attractions that are to distinguish the 
Home Macazine next year, we announce with pleasure a 
series of articles by Rosetta Rice, entitled 


“FIFTY YEARS AGO; 
Or, The Cabins of the West.” 


We know of no writer who possesses in so large a degree 
the ability to give faithful pictures of the old pioneer life of 









the West as Miss Rice. Thoroughly familiar with Western 
life and character, and in daily intercourse with men and 
women who, fifty years ago, set up their lonely cabins in 
forest and prairie, she cannot fail from her abundant re- 
sources to make these articles extremely attractive. A wo- 
man, and full of sympathy for her sister women, we may 
expect her to deal largely with the trials, sufferings, joys 
and sorrows of the wives and mothers of that early time, and 
give us pictures that will stir all hearts by their tenderness, 
their humor, their thriNing incidents and deep pathos 

Mr. Artnvr will commence a new serial story in the 
January number, entitled 


“DEBORAH NORMAN; 
Her Work and Her Reward.” 
Then the réaders’ cheery old friend, 
“PIPSISSIWAY POTTS.” 


will continne to give them pleasant glimpses into the 
“Deacon's Hovusznoip.” And 


“CHATTY BROOKS.” 


will talk to our young lady readers more about “My Grmus 
anp I.” Mrs. E. B. Durrey, whose practical good sense and 
large experience give her especial fitness for the work, is 
engaged in writing a series of papers on 


“THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE.” 


Modest, thoughtful “ Lrcury ” will still iet the reader look 
at life through her “Wuixpow.” From Mrs. Extesx M. 
MITCHELL we are to have more of the finely-written literary 
biographies which have been so acceptable; and Miss Vir- 
ernta F. Townsenp is engaged to contribute a fresh series of 
Sketches and Historic Portraits. 

But we have not space to enumerate all the good things 
in store for our readers in the coming year. They will, we 
can assure them, be rich and abundant. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CLUB-GETTERS. 


Don't put off making up your clubs, It is full time now 
to secure your names, and get your lists full. Our two new 
premium pictures are now ready, and those who send in 
first get the earliest and sharpest impressions. 


TWO NEW PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS for 1875. 


In order to give our readers the choice of more than one 
new picture, we have had prepared, at a large cost, two 
splendid Steel Engravings, as premiums for the coming 
year. One of these is given to every subscriber for 1875. The 
other, if desired, will be sent to our subscribers only, at the 
nominal price of fifty cents. Pictures of this class, as we 
have frequently said, heretofore, cannot be bought in the 
print-stores for less than $5. The first of these pictures is 
entitled 


“THE INTERRUPTED READER,” 
And is a picture of exquisite tenderness and beauty. It 
represents a mother just turning from the book in which 
she has been absorbed to caress her two-year-old baby, who, 
tired of her doll, has eome to claim a kiss. No mother’s 
heart can fail to be touched with this sweetest of home 
scenes, which is loveliness itself. The other picture is 
called 
“THE LION IN LOVE,” 

And appeals to a different sentiment. It gives you an old 
soldier in his rich uniform, and a merry girl with whom he 
has become fascinated. The fair enslaver has said “yes” 
to his offer of marriage, but on one condition: he must 
thread the fine cambric needle she has placed in his clumsy 
fingers, and to this work the artist has in his picture com- 
mitted the gay old gallant. The group is irresistibly amus- 
ing, and the observer enjoys with a keener zest the complete 
absorption of the “Lion” in his task when he understands 
that the young gypsey who has him in her toils has given 





him a needle without an eye | 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES. 


One page, one time ey. - = $100 
Half ve oe am «4 60 
Cuete 4 8 & 

Less than quarter page, 75 cents a line. 


COVER PAGES. 
Online ine page, onetime- = - 
. alf o “ 


“ ” 


“i | ae - - 

Less than quarter page, $1.10 a Nine. 
Inside—One page, one time - 

“A Half a 

ad Quarter “ ++ ig 
ess than quarter page, $1 a line. 

For yearly, half-yearly or quarterly advertisements, a 
liberal discount is made. 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 
“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 


As regular agents of E. Butterick & Co., we can now sup- 
ply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their patterns 
b5oks containing a large number of patterns for ladies’ and 
‘thildren’s dresses, from which to cele t, will be s¢ nt on ap- 
plication. 

. sutterick’s patterns are now acknowledged to be the 

most practical and reliable that are issued, and enable any 
lady to be not only her own dressmaker, but to appear as 
well and tastefully dressed as any of her neighbors 

Be See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine, 
prices. 

NOTICE.—In ordering potterne, be particular to state 

size desired by bust measure o aist measure, or in the « 
af children by the age, as the 1s are cut in ant 
lifferent sizes, and it is absolut necessary to b ave 
before pattern can be sent 
in the number of the pattern wanted, as no cha 
made after the pattern is ordered and sent 
these small —— will save time in the recep 
tarns ordered, and a great deal of trouble to us 

We are receiving large « r hese 
patterns, and in all instances they give the 
saliadaction, 


MR. ARTHUR’S NEW BOOKS BY MAIL. 


Woman To tHe Rescve. A Story of the “ New Crusade,” $1.25. 

Onance Briossoms, Paesn anp Fapep, $2.50. 

Turer Years rn a Man-Trap, $2.00. 

Cast Aprirt, $2.00. 

We will send by mail any of the above new books by T. S. 
Arthur, on receipt of the price. cor} 

For $4.00 we will send ap range Blossoms” and the “ Man- 
Trap,” or “Cast Adrift." For $3.50 the “Man-Trap” and 


“ Cast-Adrift.” For $5.50 the three volumes will be sent. 


‘WOOD ENGRAVINGS FOR SALE. 


We have for sale a large number of fine wood cuts and 
electroty Pp *s suitable for book and newspaper illustration 
They embrace every variety of subjects, and will be sold on 

ry reasonable terms. Spe cimen books can be seen at our 
office, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street. As we design closing 
vat our entire stock, those wishing to purchase had better 
make early application in order to secure a choice of sub- 

cla. 


“MILLIKEN & SPENCER. 
117 Hanover Street, Boston, 


Are the General Canvassing Agents of the 
Home Magazine. 


Applications from persons who wish to canvass for our 
M logas ine in any part of the United States must be sent to 
em. as. 1ey are prepared to offer very liberal terms 


~ EMPLOYMENT. 


I want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST, and Tur Growrne Wortp. I will give such 
is and furnish such advertising facilities that no man 
reed make less than $200 per month and all expenses—no 
matter whether he ever canvassed before or not. Address 
Dr. O, PHELPS BROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, 
N. J., and full particulars will be sent by return mail. 


DE P. ARTME NT. 








LEWIS LADOMUg SN 
DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, \ 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, 
WATCHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


802 Chestnut St., Phila- 


A VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


SILVERWARE 


Always on hand. Country orders solic ‘ited. Goods sent 
y il or express, to all parts of the United States 


scam - _— = 


THE COMPOUND 


OXYGEN TREATMENT 


For the Cure of Chronic Diseases. 


Ite MARVELLOUS RESULTS for the !ast seven years 
are creating a wide-spread and profound impressio1 
‘ T 
The “HOME TREATMENT,” 
(By inhalation) sent everywhere. 
7) 
The “OXYGENAQUA,” (Oxygen-Water,) 
For all derangements of the digestive organs, is tru y un- 
Send a 25-cent currency note, and get 
rs treatise, of 140 pages, stating its modus ope- 
andi, sphere of action and record of genuine cures. 


G. B. STARKEY, A.M., M.D., 


1116 Girard St., P 
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More Agents Wanted. 


[We now enter the fi 
the Fall and ex ng \ 
aaa are furni tl 
ng id t 
So. the w 
P A " I WN Go agents have 
been the most suc 


and we have 


eee eee exceed 
B I S: nducements,r 
a nee 
for any 
old, of either sex, to tche avenity first-class payi 
ness for themselves. Wehave the most agents and do 
largest business in ourline. We give right te exc 
territory, furnish the best tools to work with, 
largest cash pay. Book AGENTS and all experi 
agents find the business we furnish, deci led y the 
rofitable. Everybody can make money. Send your nat 
address at once for circulars, terms, et AGENTS n¢ 
in att r what you are doing, send to us for particulars. 
Address 


WATERS & TINKER, Publishers, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Se Choice of Pursuits; 
Self-Improvement ; 
How to Read Character; 
Whom te Marry, etc. 


months 
On Trial “ j 
50ce. | 
Or, 30c. a No., §3 a year. rs 


a 4 

Science of Health / 
on Trial 3 mo’s 25c., 
or $2 a year. Teaching 
the Laws of Life, How to 
F Preserve Health, 
and How to Restore it, The 
most attractive Premi- 
um Offers. Send Stamp 
for Illustrated List. 

Adiress 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 








WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 
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useful and elegant work of the kind in the world. 
25 cents for the year. Publ:shed in English and German. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, | 


IT IS AMAZING 


that people neglect their teeth so shamefully, when the 
inestimable blessing of sound teeth may be enjoyed to a 
ipe old age if they are thoroughly cleansed every day. The 
regular use of SOZODONT, that pure and unequalled 
dentifrice, will keep the ivory unsullied, the gums ruddy and 
the breath pure and sweet, The increasing demand 
for it, both in our own country and Europe, speaks volumes 
for its great merits. SOZODONT, being composed exclusively 
of hygienic vegetable elements, and containing no solvent, is 
the only dentifrice which, while whitening the enamel, preserves 
its soundness, 





Gurason’s Monraty Compamion—This Magazine is with | 


out any exception the cheapest monthly in existence. 
The price is only $1 per annum, and a large $5 oi! chromo, 
13x16 free. F. GLEASON, Publisher, 562 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Tue Home Crecie.—This elegant weekly is the best and 
cheapest ijlustrated literary paper in the United States— 
brimful of good things every week. Only $2a year, be- 
sides a large, elegant $6 oil chromo, 15x19, free. Elegant 

remiums given for clubs, or cash commission to agents. 
Sample copies free. For sale by all newsdealers at 5 cts. 

rcopy. F. GLEASON, Publisher, 562 Washington St., 
oston, Mass. 


WHAT ARE PILES? 
READ! “PLAIN BLUNT 
Facts,’’ a Treatise on the 
Canses, History, Cure and 
Prevenuon of PILES. I’ud- 
lished by P. NEUSTAED- 
TER & CO., 46 Walker Stree 

ew York, Sent REF toa 
arts of the United States om 
Feceipt ef @ letier stamp. 











Published Quarterly, ——Jaxvary Nowner just 
issued, and contains over 100 Paces, 600 Ex- 
eravines, descriptions of more than §00 of our 
best Flowers and Vegetables, with Directions 
for Culture, Cotornep’ Piatz, etec,——The most 
Only 











Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other business, wanted as agents. 


ovel plans, pleasant work. Goop par. Send 3-cent stamp 


for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39-41 Park 
Place, New York. 





ASTOUNDING! 


$18 in value for $3! or $33 in value for $4.50! 


And just what you want most. The Best Magazine 
and the Best Landscape Parlor Pictures in 
America, quite equal to oil paintings 
worth $500. Pictures that 
combine the 


ManveLovs in Beavrr, EXTRAORDINARY IN &1zp, 
Ricu in Sentiment, Evecance In Srrue, 
and Supers ry Arristic Meir. 


The truly beautiful and justly celebrated oil chromos, 
“THE CAPTIVE CHILD,” 
AND 
“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET.” 
By Janomz Txompson, size 17 by 26 inches. 


The choice of either of these two valuable picturés 
given as a premium to all $3 Yearly Subscribers to Demo 
aast’s JtLustRatTzD MoNTHLY, a magazine that combines 
the essentials of all others, or both Chromos for $1.50 
extra, making $4.50 for the magazine for one year and 
two splendid $15 oil chromos. 

Postage on the chromos 10 cents extra each, or, when 
mounted on canvas and a stretcher like an oil painting, 
50 cents each extra, which includes transportation. 

Address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


17 E. l4ta Srazet, New Yorx. 


And please remember these are the largest, best and 
most popular oil chromos ever published for $15 each. 

ag Vo not fail to send immediately and get one or 
both of these magnificent pictures. 

Send for circular giving full particulars. 


TATTERDEMALIONS 
Only neglect to buy ENG- 
LISH CHANNEL Shoes. If 
you wantashoe that won't 
wear ragged on your preity 
feet, ladies insist on buying only these. You can see the 
channel on the sole. 











5 fo) 20 per day at home Terms Free. Address 
| ical Geo, Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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The Little Corporal. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MACAZINE FOR BOYS AND QCIRLS. 
> This magazine has now been nearly ten years before the public, and has secured for itself the ¢ 
> highest reputation, for the excellence of its reading matter and the beauty of its illustrations. 4 
> Its conductors aim to provide in each number wholesome entertainment for the Little ¢ 
> Folks. Young Folks, and Old Folks with young hearts. Terms 1.50 a year, Postage 4 
> Paid, Clubs of 5 names at one time. 81.10 each Postage Paid. Specimen numbers 10 cents. ¢ 


Two Months Free 


the remaining numbers of this AY free! en bat Premiums for Ciubs! 
JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, 
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All new subscribers for 1875 whose names 4 
are sent during this month will receive 
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UMBER 486 ComMMENCES 


LS, 


ETHEL'S RIVAL,” 


BY 


8Y MARGARET BLOUNT, 


A Novel which will be read with unabated interest in every household. Free from that sensation 
which is based Of @vil-doing, this story is full of mystery, and excites the strongest interest in th 


young heroine, ver whom a mystery hangs, that prompts plot and counterplot. 


Tt is eminently such a story as the most high-toned family will approve, yet written in a style 
that will win amd lure on the most blasé of novel-readers. 


With No. 486 is Given Awag a 


CHARMING GIFT PLATE, 


An exquisite engraving, full of feeling and tenderness, entitled 


FAREWELLI 


** Adieu! ‘tis Love's last greeting; 
The parting hour has come.*’ 


The value of this exquisite engraving in any of our leading Art Houses is ten dollars. It is pre- 
snted gratis to those who purchase No. 436. 


Another Story, bya popular Author,will beginina few weeks, 
and an equally attractive Gift Plate will be given away. 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER 


Is the only paper of its kind in America which presents, weekly, so much that is entertain- 

ing, instructive and suitable to all readers, for its contents embrace Serial Novels, Complete Stories, 

\dventures, Travels, Biography, Science, Natural History, Anecdotes, Juvenile Matter, Puzzles, etc. 
No other journal ever combined so much varied, interesting and charming reading from the most 


popular favorites among the literary men and women of the day, with such carefully prepared illus- 
trations, Its influence in families is known and appreciated far aad wide. 





FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER is issued every Monday, and can be had at all news- 
depdts, price ten cents. Terms—$4a year; $1 for three months; six c ypies for one year, $20. All 
bseriptions should be addressed, plainly, “ FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y.” 
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OUR FIRES! 


THE LEADING FAMILY AND §TO) ae” 
SUBSCRIPTION P. 
The LARGEST CIRCULATION West 


FRANK 8S. WATERS. - me 
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View of the Interior of OUR FIRESIDE FRIEND BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


A large-sized eight page weekly, iliustrated, in its sixth vol- 
ume, the iargest circulation, the most popular weekly in 
¢ Ameri Crit sought alter. gives the most desirable 
HOME READING, “Ts PRACTICL DEPARTMENTS 


are of great value in every honsehold. Practical, Instructive, Reliable, Entertaining. Something fur the Farmer, 
the Mechanic. the Merchant, the housewife, and for the children, the or and the kitehben. A host of prominent and 

»pular contrivators, Continued storics of the greatest power and interest, unequ«led in this department. Short 

torics, Sketches, Biography, Correspondence, Poetry, Illustrations. IN FACT the bust of everything that money c wn 
Pay and c xpertene. pply to make a weekly adapted to the actual mecds of the peuple. FUL TERMS TU SUBSCRI- 

LRS SEE ABUVE. 

The immense snecess of OUR FIRESIDE FRIEND, its largely paying and rapidiy 
increasing subscription list. enables its publishers to furnish the + Any desirable weekiy GET . 
and to give itssubseribers the most valuable premioms AE att ne newspaper World. SAMPLE COPY BENT 
FREE to those desiring it, send address. AGENTS WANTED. sent onapplication, Address 

WATERS & TINKER, Publishers, Chicago, Il. 


SUNBEAM AND CUTE. The two most beantiful, most valuable and most successful preminm oil 

chromos ever published, siz> 16x20 finches, printed In 19 oil cotors, worth as 

ictures sell in the art stores, $10.00 each, An exquisite ornament for any house. Over 150.000 pairs already given away. 

re subjects are beautiful and pleasing. The fiuest ever presented with any periodical, the present demand and their 
present popularity speak volumes for th: m. 


And remember we give them to you mounted on canvass, varnished and clegantly framed 
FRAMED. in a two-inch polished walnut and pvilt frame, ready to hang. No bother or expensc, 
after getting thew, but a uscfal ornament worth more than the subscription price. 

The greatest success for Agents and Convassers, Young and Otd, of either 
Sex. A Superb Outfit with Exclusive Right to Territory. The Largest Cash 
Wages known to the Agency Business. Send $2.00 for Complete Outfit, nam- 
ing Territory, or send at once for Specimen and Particulars. Address, 

WATERS & TINKER, Publishers, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ANTH FO ? SOMETHING NEW 


THE LADIES. 


A. French for beautifying the complezion, 
hich dot nal pare the ft skin, in use of his dationes 
powder cannot be detected, so yma are its properties, im- 


rosy freshness to the 
nent in tte effects, It doesnot dry 


; tt contains no minerals or poisons. Sold 
or eent by mail. Price SOc. per box. Address 
BROS.; 113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


ERS PASTILLES. oa 





Astuma. Price 


40 ¢. WELL & Co., Charlestown, Mass, 





WANTED 
0 vass for the most popular publication of the day. 


chances for ladies and gentlemen in all parts of | 


the States. Send for particulars. 


| 500 AGENTS WANTED.—Samples sent free 
i by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to $10 
| er day. Two entirely new articles, salable as flour. Ad- 
| dress N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 

and a Book of 


12 BEAUTIFUL OL CHROMOS to paces, mated 


for 50 cents, by C.S. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 


CRAND GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
_ NEW, US 
W, USEFUL, VALUABLE | 
Containing over 350 fitustrations and naming 1160 scien- + 
tifie app! ; ud price of Tool Chests; F:4 
Machines; satel Sees En- PS 
| - 








ESTABLISHED i837 





W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N.Y. | 





For ARE L i 
Stencil Silver Stamps, ete. Circular of Designs and 
Price List sent free. Address Turopore Ruz, eevee City 
Stencil Works, 234 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LIBERAL OFFER?! 
and “Asleep,” 50 cts. or with “‘De 
“ from the Wreck,” each 15x29, $1.50. Large dis- 
countto Agents. W. F. CARPENTER, Foxboro, Mass. 








ng and heal- 
roperties, to which 
isease yields, when 


«* and system 
t order by the wonderful a 
er of Dr. Picree’sGolden Med- 
Discovery, taken earnestly, 

correct blood and system, which are al- 
Ways at fault, also to act specifically upon 
diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating chambers. Ca- 
tarrh Remedy should be applied warm 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
the only instrument with which fluid med- 
icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of passages and chambérs in which ulcers 
rom which discharge proceeds, 

So successful has this treatment proven, 
that the proprietor offers $5 Re-« 
Ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or 


Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
cines with instrument $2,by all gists. 





Stereopticons, etc., for Sunday-School, Public or Pri- | 


vate Entertainments, and the Jargest assortment of Slides 
in the country. Send stamp for Catalogue. W. Mircse.. 
M’Atusrer, 1314 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





200 Pages, 500 Engravings, and 
Colored Plate. 
Published Quarterly, at 25 cents a year. First number 


for 1874 just issued. A German edition at the same price. 
hdaivens JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


( wiUSICAL BOXES } 


All si styles and prices, in handsome Rosewood In- 
laid naan. A very beantifnl Christmas Gift. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 1514 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Chromos “Awake” | 
ure” and 


-are. 

Its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as ever. 

It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful color 

It removes all eruptions, itching and dandruff; and the 
| scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonie properties it restores the capillary glands 

to their normal vigor, preventing baldness, and making 

| the hair grow thick and strong. 

As a dressing, nothing has been found so effectual. or 
| desirable 

Dr. A. A 
| of it: “Ie 


| purposes.” 


Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, says 
ynsider it the best preparation for its intended 


Buckingham’s Dye, 


FOR THE WHISKERS. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to change 
the color of the beard from gray or any other undesirable 


| shade, to brown or black, at discretion. It is easily ap- 
| plied, being in one preparation, and quickly and effectu- 
| ally produces a permanent color which will neither rub 
| nor wash off. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


R. P, HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H, 


Sop By ALL Drueeists AnD DeaLers 1n Mepicrye. 





We send sanples of the Lapres’ Own Macazine, 20 cents, 
and of the Scientiric Farmer, 20 cents, and that 
thrilling book, Out of the Shadow, 
30 cents, all for 25 cents. Object to 
introduce our popular publica- 

tions and get AGENTS. 

Large cash pay 

to Agents, 


| Or we will 

| send the Lapres’ 

| Own Macazine, or the 

Scientific Farmer,3 months 

on trial for 26 cents, (only half rates) or 

both for 40 cts. Address M.C. BLAND & CO. 
287 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

everywhere, 


| $75 to $250 per month, mai saa 


| E— male, to introduce the GENU!NE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
/ =< Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 

braid, and embroider in a most superior manner. 
Price only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for tive 
years. We will pay $1.000 for any machine that will 
| sew a stronger, more beautiful. or more elastic seam 
| than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch” 
; 








ee 


Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 

cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 

| [4 Agents from $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, or 

5 commission from which twice that amount can be 

made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts 
burgh, Pa., Chicago, IU., or St. Lowis, Mo. 







































































The Great Household Magazine of America! 








PROSPECTUS FOR 1874. 


Arthur's Tlustrated Home Maoazine! 


BRIGHT, ph Re PROGRESSIVE. and a to the advancing thought of the 
times, the ‘‘ HOME” RANK WITH THE LEADING AND INFLUENTIAL MAGAZINES OF 
THE DAY. It is on the side of Temperance, Christian morality, fm all true reforms. Whatever is hurtful 
to society it condemns without fear or favor; AND MAKES ITSELF FELT COMMUNITY AS A 


POWER FOR GOOD. It claims to be 


The Great Household Magazineof America, 


and is more thoroughly IDENTIFIED WITH THE PEOPLE in their home and social life than ANY 
OTHER PERIODICAL in the country. 

New attractions are in store for the coming year. The Magazine will be more thoroughly classified, so that 
each member of the household can turn at once to that in which most interest is felt. New writers have been 
engaged, and contracts made with old favorites. In the January number will be commenced: 


Ii ty) / a New Serial by T.8. ARTHUR, ‘ Window Curtains” is a 
story of American life, dealing with a phase of it seen in every 
lage, town n and city, and showing how our young men and women are drawn, through weak pride and social 


aaaielions, nto extravagant living—debt following, and too often crime, sorrow and ruin. The lesson of the 
story is one that is greatly needed. 


/ / will continue her inimitable papers, and give our readers fuar- 
ther glimpses into the Deacon’s Household. No series of arti- 
eles in any American Magazine have been more widely enjoyed or more warmly appreciated than Pipsissiway’s 


“Other People’s Windows” and ‘‘ The Deacon’s Household,” and we congratulate our readers on the pros- 
peot of the many good things in store for them next year. 


MISS VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND sii ices si atrsiv 


eles vn historic characters, which have given so much pleasure to our readers this year. 


We have a rare treat in store for our young lady friends; something entirely new from the pen of a writer 
long a special favorite with our readers. Her subject will be: 

“MY GIRIS AND /. 43 And she is going to talk every month about her girls, and tell 

pa their home-life and duties, interests and pleasures,in her 

peculiarly interesting and attractive way. These papers will be fresh, lively, sensible and useful. No young 


girl can read them, we are sure, without being lifted above weak selfishness, and feeling the inspiration of 
nobler aims in life. We announce this series with special pleasure, for we know that it will be spicy and good. 


OMEN OF ALL WATIONS, ots %.% 27sec 
series of articles that will attract no 
degree of interest. This series will be liberally illustrated in the best manner, and show the social life 

ae eondition of women in all parts of the world. 


THE STORY- FELLER, one of our leading Repetionnts, will contain some of the best 

stock, of by year. Among the writers who will fill this De- 

artment are ROSELLA T. 8. ARTHUR, ANNIE L, MUZZEY, JULIA C. B. 
VIRGINIA F. TO ED ond at eve well-known and popular authors, 


THE HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. :33s:2t% 

shall seoure for this Depart- 
ment many contributions from old and experienced housekeepers, and make it a valuable and interesting fea- 
ture in our Magazine. 


[KS WITH M HER A lady of wide observation and experience, whose love 

. Of children and sympathy with mothers gives her a fit- 
ness for the work, is engaged in writing, under this title, aseries of articles for our Mothers’ Department. 
They will be of great value to all who have the care of children. 


Al DEPARTM. NT. We shall give during the coming year, a whole book on 
flower culture, from the original manuscript which we 

“gemma for this Department. It is from the pen of a lady of refinement who has made flower-cul- 

e study of years, and who has recorded, with a graceful pen, the results of her work and experienes. 


This wheres Eo will be @ rare addition to our Magazine, and contain a great deal that is new aud valuable. 










































HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS, 


ik teed © SOULE! 


Having become parties to an arrangement by which large editions of the following elegant 
and valuable books have been purchased, we able offer them to our subscribers at eztraor 
dinarily low prices. Each of the books named below is a $5 | book, and so catalogued by the pub- 
lishers. They are beautifully printed, eleg untly bound, and in all respects as represented 

If any of our subscribers wish to purchase handsome gift books for the coming holidays, they 
can now supply themselves, and at prices which will make one dollar go as far as two af ; 


These books will be sent by mail, al/ ; 


1. Cyclopedia of English Poetry. — octavo, full gilt, gilt edges, steel plates. Price $5.00 
2. Shakspeare’s Complete Works. Roya! octavo, full gilt, gilt edges, steel plates. Price $5.00 
8. Cyclopedia of the Best Thoughts of Charles Dickens. Royal octavo. Illuminated 
cover. Price $5.00 
4. Aesop’s Fables. Imperial octavo, full gilt, splendidly illustrated. London edition. Priee 
$5.00 
Vicar of Wakefield and Goldsmith’s Poems. Imperial octavo, full gilt, 108 engravings 
London edition. Price $5.00 
orks 0 8 8S. Royal octavo, full gilt, gilt edges, numerous engravings. Price 
The Works of Josephus. Roya! oct gs. | 
$5.00 ‘ 
The Poetical Works of Rogers, Campbell, Montgomery, Lamb and Kirke White. 
In one volume. Ki »yal octavo, full gilt, gilt edges, steel plates. Price $5.00 
The Poetical Works of Milton, Young, Gray, Beattie and Collins. In one volun 
Royal octavo, full gilt, gilt edges, s steel plates. Price $5.00 
Macaulay’s History os England. Complete. Five volumes in one; the most convenient 
edition ever published. One large Royal Octavo volume of nearly 1,100 pages. Elegantly 
bound in the best morocco cloth, full gilt sides and edges, with portrait. Price $5.00 
Loves of the Early Poets, [Illustrated with Real and Ideal Portraits, from designs by 
Barry and others. By Ricnarp Heyry Sropparp. With Steel Portraits of Petrarch’s 
“Laura,” Tasso’s “ Leonora,” Surrey’s ‘Geraldine,’ Johnson's “Celia,” Shakespeare's 
“Love,” and Waller's “Saccharissa.”’ Cloth, extra gilt, $5.00 
Heroines of English Poetry. [Illustrated with Real and Ideal] Portraits, from designs by 
Barry and others. By Richarp Henry Stopparp. With Steel Portraits of Pope's “ Martha 
Blount,” Byron's “ Maid of Athens,” Burns's “ Highland Mary, Coleridge’s ‘‘ Genevieve, 
Longfellow's “ Minnehaha,” and Tennyson's ‘‘ M aud.” 4to. Cloth extra, gilt, $5.00 
Cary (Phebe and Alice). The Josephine Gallery. Illustrated with fine Steel Plates. Clo 
gilt extra, $5.00 


PRICES AT WHICH WE WILL SEND THESE $5.00 spooks By Mart, PostaGe Parp. 


1 Book 


2 Books 


10.00 


Any number beyond four volumes at the same rate z: $2.50 a volume, or half the regular 
price 


Address, 


TS. ARTHUR & SON, 


R21 AWheetnnt St Phila 
Oss UDEOLULUY OL., a4aiG. 


& 


bee On the next page will be found a selection of over thirty v ‘lumes of Children’s Books, in 
sets, each set put up in a neat fancy box Through a special arrangement similar to that made for 
the above named elegant volumes, we can furnish these sets at prices so far below the usual cost 
of such books, as to enable our Home MaGaziNe readers to supply themselves and their friends at 
rates so low as to be almost nominal 

bay” We would suggest to all who wish to avail themselves of this rare opportunity to send for the 
books as early as possible, and while our supply ws large, 80 that there m: ay be no delay in filling 
orders. 


iP 
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HOME MAGAZINE JUVENILE BOOK-CLUBBING LIST. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Just the books you want for your Children, for your Sunday-School Libraries, and 
for Gifts to little friends in the coming holidays. 

no oe Tea maianian det Prices at which we will 

send these books in 

Anecdotes of Ways of Doing Goed; | sets, postage paid. 


WORLD OF ANECDOTE LIBRARY. Pir ge 9 oe Human 


lsetof 4vols. $5.00 

} _ Folly. se “ 9.50 

BY EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. ) Anecdotes of Martyrs; the Bible; [3 “ “ 13 00 
Prayer. 4 « 15.50 


Anecdotes of Christian Life; Preach- 
ers; Noble Women. 





4 vols. 12mo. Price, $6.00. 


Viear of Wakefield. By Outver Gotp- 
ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. | sMITH. Illustrated. Scheie <f 1 set of 3 vols. rH 
Ranald B: Pa yhood. By | 2 - 5 4 
STORY AND INSTRUCTION COMBINED. Geepes bacDenas>.. Illustrated. ~ [3 “ 9.50 
| our Own Birds ete. By Wnuam L.| 4 “ - 11.50 
3 vols. 12mo. Price, $4.50. Barer. Illustrated. 


Princess and Goblin. |} lsetof 6vols. 6.25 
ENCHANTING FAIRY LIBRARY. Enchanting and Enchanted. 1. . 11.50 
ILLUSTRATED. { Seaside and Fireside Fairies. ‘ss « «& 14.00 
Eastern Fairy Legends. } 4 “ si 17.50 
5 vols. 12mo. Price, $7.50. Eva’s Adventures, and Merman. 
Wh Greatest? 
POPULAR JUVENILE LIBRARY. Pease-Makers. lsetof 6volsa. 6.25 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. } Lost Children. OT ee. “ 11.50 
: } Poor Woodcutter. 3 « “ 14.00 
ILLUSTRATED. Wounded Boy. le « “ 17.00 
6 vols. 16mo. Price, $7.50. | Lost Boy. 
ARTHUR'S ALL FOR THE BEST | staeaaiiin ak 
LIBRARY. All’s ~~ _— : “ “ eo 
‘ + Seen and the Unseen. 26 6 4 
_ be. et a | Stories of the Household. <: Seeker 9.00 


3 vols. 16mo. New Edition. Price, $3.75. 


Home Story Book. ) lL set of 4 vols 1.75 

HOM E LIBRARY. Grandfather's Visit. Oa. 7 3.25 
ILLUSTRATED. The Lily. 3 “ “ 475 

4 vols. 18mo. Price, $2.00. Faithful Dog. js * “ 5.50 
4 The Little Pet Lamb. 1 set of 4 vols. 1.75 

LITTLE PET'S LIBRARY. —_{ The Little Pou paeret ene . es 
ILLUSTRATED. Pet Squirrel. et “ 4.75 

4 vols. 18mo. Price, $2.00. Songs and Stories, . =< 5.50 








Nursery Songs. Llsetof4vols. 1.75 
NURSERY LIBRARY, Gift for Little Ones. ae 325 
ILLUSTRATED, | The Dew-Drop. 3 4.75 
4 vols. 18mo. Price, $2.00. The Widow's Cottage. 4 “ 5.50 
p . 

BAKER'S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL Cast Up by the Sea. Illustrated. lsetofSyvols. 3.75 
AND ADVENTURE. Rifle and Honnd in Ceylon. Illustrated | 2 “ “ 1.26 

Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. | 3 - * 9 
BY SIR W. BAKER. | illustrated. i} a “ 11.50 


8 vols. 12mo Price, $4.50, 


Arabian Nights. Illustrated. ) l set of 4 vols. 5.00 

LIBRARY OF CELEBRATED BOOKS. Robinson Crusoe. Iliustrated. ‘3 « “ 9.50 
. Gulliver’s Travels. Illustrated. | : = “ 13.00 

4 vols. Price, $6.00. Swiss Family Robinson, L!lustrated. é *° * 15.50 


pas~ Where four or more sets of books are ordered, the selection can be made from different sets 
if desired, the price of each set to be the lowest club rate of that set, or one fourth the price asked for 
four sets of any particular Library in the above list. 

All of these books are handsomely printed and bound. In clubs of 4 sets, as will be seen, the 
cost is reduced to nearly one-half the usual selling price. There is not one of our subscribers who 
will not find among friends and neighbors plenty of people glad to avail themselves of this advan- 
tageous offer, and join in making up clubs. On receipt of the price of any set or number of sets, 
they will be sent free of cost for mailing or express. 


T. S, ARTHUR & SON, 809 and 811 Chestnut St., Phila. 












Sent 0.0. D. to any address. 
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BARGH, WARREN &. CO., 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


NO. 16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| WHAT YOU WANT iPass aes TO GET i, 


Dealers in PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIAL. 
SUPPLY PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS AND DEALERS WITH 


News, Book, Manilla, Writing, and every other kind of Papers, at Lowest Market Prices. 


W MALLISTER’S J: uM. STODDART & CO. 


SANSOM STREET, 
Patent Artopticon. — 


rm: 
(P uh of rFarst 
The strongest, most compac —— we erful Mag ric Lante ublishers OF 4 te 
ever made. For Home, Sunday-Sch¢ is Uoeae Be 





Musical Albums, Musical Clocks, Cuc- T. 8. ARTHUR'S **ORANGE BLOSSOMS.": 
: . a oe **GENTLE HAND.” 
koo Clocks, &c., to be found in the ‘City. 


. . a YEARSIN A MAN-TRAP.”’ 
W. Mitchell M’ Allister, 


CAST ADRIFT.” 
1314 CHESTNUT ST., Phila. 


Send for Catalogue. 





AGE NTS WANTED. 











~LEWIS LADOMUS & Co. SN 
DIAMOND DEALERS & JEWELERS. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, 
WATCHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED, 
802 chestnat 6, Phils A | » 
A VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


WATCHES DIAMONDS. JEWELRY PETERSON & CARPENTER, 


Amp GENERAL AGENTS, 


| 
SILVERWARE 


Always on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods sent And all cities and towns in Eastern Pennsylvania, South- 
by mail or express to ail parts of the United States. ern New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 


chOvE’S COMBINATION TRAYS & LEAF. | MUSIC=> 
fareh 4, 1873, , W. H. BONER & CO., 


|MuSIC DEALERS, 


ATTAC HED To any SEWILNG- 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philada. 











PHILADELPHIA 








MACHINE TABL#, 
Elegantly finished in “<""“""~-"""""™ 
Ash, Buri and French ~“****===5== 
Wainut. The trays are the 
very handiest receptacie 
for needles, cotton, silk, 
ete., and are never in the 
way when open. The ex- 
tension leaf slips down be- 
hind the trays and is in- 
visible when not in use. 
For sale by any Sew- 
ing Machine Agent, at the 
mannfactory, Northeast 
cor. Eleventh and Noble 
Streets; or at the Show 
Case Warerooms, No. 115 North FOURTH Street. 


to orders from Church Choirs, Schools and Seminaries. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


ERRISH CABINET ORGAN and 
™ THE JUBILEE MUSIC STAND. 


Address all orders to 
W. H. BONER & CO., 
1102 CHESTNUT ST., PHIL. 





All the New Music received. Special attention given | 





A rare chance for canvassers. 





W. H. GROVE. Jrosathe. ote H. Hodges, price 40 cents 














em * SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 





N RB. Every Choir should have Beret Chant Te Deum | 
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“CAST ADRIFT, Boys! Boys! 


A Companion to “Three Years in a Man-Trap” 
and “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.” 
saz: ST. CB. ABTA Be 


WHO WANTS A TOOL CHEST? 


You can get one easily as a premium for 10 subscribers 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. | oe “The Children’s Hour.” Our Too! Chest has 


PRICE $2.00. 





The unparalleled sale of this author’s previous works | 
has induced the publication of “ Cast Aprirt,” which will 
be found of more intense interest than anything that has 
hitherto been produced by the same pen. It is a surprise | 
toall familiar with Mr. Arthur’s writings, and is without | 
question the strongest and most absorbing story that he 
has ever written; nay, more, the strongest and most ab- 
sorbing romance of real life, we make bold to say, that | 
has come from the press in the last ten years. 

Elegantly Bound in oy and Illustrated, Price, > 4 
Gilt Edges, 
# P Pull Turkey Moroceo, “ ‘ .0 

As this book is not legitimately for sale by any bookseller 
persons wishing it, and not aware of any ‘loeal agents, will 
please address the publishers, who will see that their 
wants are supplied. 


AGENTS WANTED 
To Oanvass for this great book, which, though just pub- 
lished, is selling by thousands. Liberal terms and 
exclusive territory will be given to active 
Canvassers, male or female, 


J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
No. 733 Sansom Street, Philada. 


ORANGE BLOSSOMS 


FRESH AND FADED. 


By T. S. ARTHUR. 
Crown Octavo, Superior Cloth, Gilt and Inlaid Side Stamp, 
with Illustrations, 
PRICE $2.50. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF IT. 


The book onght to find its way into every household in 
our land. We know of no book on this subject of equal 
merit.— Watchman @& Reflector, Boston. 

Is calculated to do more toward sweetening the cup of 
family care and trial than any homilies that could be de- 
livered * * Mr. Arthur's admirers are world wide, and 
“Orange Blossoms” will meet with as wide a welcome.— 
Zion’s Herald, Boston, 

Delicacy of sentiment and nobility of purpose are its 
chief characteristics, and we wish for it a place among 
our household influences.—Philadelphia Age. 


THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP. 


By the Author of “Ten Nights in a Bar-room.”’ 
PRICE $2.00, 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

Hon. James Buiack saysg “‘ The author has rendered ser- 
vice beyond price to the cause of temperance, virtue and 
the preservation of happy homes.” 

‘Tue Keystone Goop 'empiar says: “The reader is held 
by a fascination he cannot break.” 

THe Mersopist Home Journan says: * We do not know 
where to stop writing about such awork asthis. God 
bless the hand that has penned it!” 

Negat Dow says: “ Every Sabbath-school library should 
have it, and every family, for its sons and daughters, 
should neven ea * © The literary execution of the 
work is in Mr. Arthur’s best vein, an and the appearance of 
the volume is most opportune.” 


B@-The above books, ee by J. M. STODDART 
& CO. of Philadelphia, being sold only by agents, cannot 
be had at book stores; but we have made an arrangement 
to For be, them by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 











we will send both yolumes. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 





a lock and lifting handles, and is farnished with fifteen 


| di fferent tools, of good size and best quality. Terms 
of “Children’s Hour,” $1.25 a year, Send stamp 
for specimen of “ Hour” and Premium List. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A GIFT 











WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 


Is BROWN’S 
SHAKSPERIAN ALMANAC, 


FOR 1874. 

It fairly glows with quetnti ns and illustrations from 
the “Bard of Avon,” and from top to toe is man’s life 
illustrated, I shall print four million copies or more ; and 
being desirous of making the distribution of them as 
rapid as possible, I will send ten or fifteen copies free, 


mee to any one who wil! judiciously dispose of them 
in their locality. Address Dr O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





Pleasant and rofitable. emote yyment 
ean be had by aking? su cy tions we! ' WOMEN 
“WHA HOULD KNOW.” 

A complete book on the Ba logy, health and life of 
women. Has sold tremendously, and as itis the only 
work of the kind ever written by a woman, is highly 
prized. Some lady Agents have sold over 600 copies 
already. Notwithstanding the times, this book will sell 
largely. Sample sheets and terms sent free, by 


J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Most Taking Premiums. 


Of the season are the charming new pair of French 
Chromos, “DELIGHT” and “ ALARM™” are ready 
for delivery to all subscribers to the 


PORTLAND TRANSCRIPT 


Who send $2.25 in advance. The pair given to each 
subscriber. Delivered by mail or by agent, without ex- 
tra expense, mounted on white card-board, ready for 
framing. THE TRANSCRIPT is a long established 
and popular Family Paper, filled with first-class original 
stories, sketches and poems, entertaining selections 
from new books, etc., with fn!l synopsis of the news of 
the day. AGeEnrs Wanrev. Commissions liberal. Send for 
circular. Address, Transcearpt. Portland, Me, 


Pecora Paint Co., 


150 N. FOURTH SrT., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


After a test of twelve 
Cheap 


years, these Paints have 
= 
Paints. 








been found more dura- 
ble than most of those | 
in use. 


Sold by Pound or 
Gallon, ready for use. 
— 


































HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


«A meviean Sehoot Institute,” Founded 1855, 


A BUSINESS AGENCY FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


1. To aid all who want well-qualified Teachers. 
2. To represent Teachers who seek Positions. 


3. To give Parents information of good Schools. 


4. To sell, rent and exchange School Properties. 


J, W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 


It is evident that an “Educational Agency,” conducted by persons of suitable education, and 
aided by the accumulated records and acquaintances of many years, must have decided advantages, 
over all other methods of assisting those who seek well qualified teachers. Since success must 
depend upon securing the right teacher, there can be no temptation no partiality or careless 


representation. 


“ Advertising ’’ has always been uncertain and unsatisfactory, because of the miscellaneous 
mass of applications called out from unknown persons, and the consequent difficulty in deter- 
mining which are worthy of consideration; nor has the custom of “appealing to friends” 
been much more fruitful of good results, as such a course must always ineur the risk of friendly 

artiality, recommendations being too often given to help the teacher to “a place” rather than 
Pp g - 
benefit the school. 

The inefficiency of the old methods, and the embarrassments and loss of 
led to the establishment of the American School Institute in 1855. Its value becoming! 


time connected wit 


and more obvious it was in 1858 thoroughly reor zed upon a sound and permanent basis. Its hist 
and its success now constitute its just claim upon the confidence of the teachi rommunity. 

is available to all who have occasion to select a engage teachers. Those a ited with 
operations regard it A Retrastz Bureau or Eoucati L St TI fielding the lest advantag 
of a “division of labor:”—first, by carefully 
and schools; secondly, by reducing perplexing 
by examining into the qualifications and ex; 
“sifting the chaff from the wheat”’’—introducing candidates of known calibre and character. 


of candidates for positions; 


This Agency is being called upon by every grade of institution from the district school 
to the university. It supplies many of the best schools, both public and private, with prin- 
cipals and assistants in English branches, mathematics, natural sciences, ancient and modern 
languages, music (vocal and instrumental), drawing and painting, gymnastics, military tactics, etc. 


Many families secure competent tutors and governesses. 


In short, the Amer. School Inst. is prepared to mect these varied demands promptly 
and successfully, and will, on fair notice, introduce teachers of all reasonable acquirements. Its 
economy of time and effort, its general reliability, promptness, and past success have secured for it 
the confidence of School Officers and others. While it is not infallible, and does not pretend to 
~ 


insure human nature,” yet when proper instructions are given, it seldom fails to direct the “right 


teacher to the right place.” 


Cavution.—The snecess of the American Scnoor Institute has called ont incompetent and unprin- 
cipled imitators, for whose operations this Agency cannot be responsible after this warning 


pes> Explanatory Circulars sent on application. “@a 




















HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


HALLET, DAVIS & co., 





Fifty-two Premiums Awarded ! Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World! 
LISZT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO, PAULUS, and hosts of otners. 
Pianos used in the leading Conservatories of the United States, and Public Schools of Boston. Every Instru- 
ment warranted for ten years, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


s272 Washington Street, Boston 789 Broadway, New York, 
WAREROOMS: 1S. E. Cor. State and Adams St., Chicago, 927 Chestnut Street, Philad. 





THE | EOME SEWING MACHINE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN 00, 








OF BOSTON, MASS. % | ee 
ESTABLISHED FEBRUARY, 1852.) oats GNEQUALLED MACHINE 


SS a ~ = £ straight needle, makes the “ low: atten, n me 
Two large mannfactories & resources unlimited | every variety ofoxming foray "wear, froun the figntans 
mu 


slins to the heaviest cloths. 


150 FIRST PREMIUMS RECEIVED. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Fifty Thousand Organs Made and in Use. WE CHALLENGES COMPETITION. 


Agents wanted in every County in the United States 
Everywhere admitted to possess the Finest Quality of| where we are not seneansee. “Bnergetic Agents are 
Musical Tone. Catalogues sent post-paid toany address | making from $100 to $500 per month. For further par- 


upon application. Address ticulars address 
THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO., JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., | 
| Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Iil., or St. Louis, Mo 


BOSTON, MASS. 














mnmpeididitell 














Sent C, 0. D. to any address. W. E. GROVE. in C by 7 H. Hodges ”P ice 40 cents. 





HOME MAG AZINE ADVERTISER. 


WHAT Y( YOU WANT IN—-PHILADELPHIA—WHERE 10 GET IT. 


BARGH, WARREN & CO., 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


NO. 16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dealers in PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIAL. 
SUPPLY PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS AND DEALERS WITH 


News, Book, Manilla, Writing, and every other kind of Papers, at Lowest Market Prices, — 


if MALLISTER S J. M. STODDART & CO., 


88 SANSOM STREET, 
Patent Artopticon. 


The strongest, most compact anc ape we ee — ntern 
ever made, For Home, Sunday-School ar ure 


aes “ SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


Musical Albums, Musical Clocks, Cuc- *:*,A#7#U#S OE Se 
koo Clocks, &c., to be found in the ‘City. can : 


: ; — EE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP.”’ 
W. Mitchell M’ Allister, 


*CAST ADRIFT.’ 
1314 CHESTNUT 8T., Phila. 
8end for Catalogue. 





Publishers of First Class 





AGENTS WANTED. 


uso tty Wheeler & Wilson 


A VERY LARGE STOCK OF SEWING MACHINE. 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY: ‘PETERSON & CARPENTER, 


AND GENERAL AGENTS, 


SILVERWARE 


Always on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods sent 
by mail or express to ail parts of the United States. 





LEWIS LADOMUS & Co \ 
DIAMOND DEALERS & JEW ELERS. 


WATCHES, JEWELAY & SILVER WARE. 


WATOHES and JEWELRY RE 














PHILADELPHIA 


And all cities anc d towns in Eastern Pennsylvania, Sout! 
ern New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 


GROVE'S COMBINATION TRAYS & LEAF.  GMUSLO<Zz 


_—_ 
Patented md 2, 1871, 


one Sea Ste 3. CAN BE Re g W. H. BONER & CO., 


cate MUSIC DEALERS, 


A081 TALLY, 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philada. 


Elegantly finished in <."~----"--"""* 
| All the New Music received. Special attention given 


Ash, Burl and French ~~******==+*=-3@ 

Walnut. The traysarethe s 
| to orders from Church Choirs, Schools and Seminaries 
| 


very handiest receptacie 
for needles, cotton, silk, 
ete., and are never in the 
way when open. The ex- 
tension leaf slips down be 
hind the trays and is in- 
Visible when not in use 
For sale by any Sew- 
ing Machine Agent, at the 
manufactory, Northeast 
cor. Eleventh and Noble 
streets; or at the Show 
Case Warerooms, No. 115 North FOURTH Street. 


| AGENTS FOR THE 


| GERRISH CABINET ORGAN and 
THE JUBILEE MU SIC STAND. 


Address all orders to 


W.H. BONER & CO., 





A rare chance for canvassers. B ery Choir should have aGrand Chant Te Deum 














ee Ae —- ee ne ae —— a oe ~- eee =a" 


1108 CHESTNUT ST., PHIL. | 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


“THE PEOPLE'S FAVORITE.” 


THE METHODIST 


FOR 


—_—— + 


Rev. GEORGE R,. OROOKS, D.D., Rev. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., Editors. 


continue to deserve its reputation. 


Enters on its 14th yearina NEW AND IMPROVED FORM-—with better paper and new type—and will 


1874. 


— a 












It will continue to be, as it has been in the past, the champion of progress, joining hands with all who seek the i | 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom—and eschewing controversy; pure in tone, and aspiring to be the beet family 


paper published. 
Traus—$3.00 per annum, with choice of 


An Elegant Chromo, 


“THE OLD ARII-CHAIR” 


OR OUR 


Steel Engraving 


of the Bishops. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


We are daily receiving letters approving our change of form. The convenience and neatness of the quarto size 
of Tae Mertsovtst are so obvious that we are confident it will become increasingly popular every week. From our 
correspondence and the Notices of the Press we select the following: 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“T like the new form very much.”—S¢#. Charles, JU, 

“Happy improvement in Tae Mergopist. I move a 
vote of thanks to you from all your subscribers.”—Alez- 
andria, Va. 


NOTICES OF 


“Our excellent contemporary, Taz Mernopist, comes 
out in quarto size, with new type, on fine paper, and with 
increased value in all itsdepartments, Commencing with 
sixteen pages, it reserves the option of increasing their 
number as circumstances shall require. It is conducted 
with ability, and is at once an honor to the denomination 
of which it is an exponent, and to the religious press of 
which itis a dignifiedand enterprising representative.” — 
Christian Intelligencer. 

“Te Mernonist isas attractive looking a sheet as comes 
tous. It well deserves its success, and we congratulate 
alike our Methodist friends that they have such an able, 
sprightly and interesting newspaper, and our contem- 
porary that it so well appreciated.”—Christian at Work. 


To all Ministers and Local Preachers, half price, $1.50. 


“You have quite taken your readers by surprise in the 
improved appearance of your paper.”— Milford, Mass. 

“For an advertising medium, its value is very much 
enhanced.”—Beekman Street, N. Y. 


THE PRESS. 

“Tre Mersoprst goes on ite way rejoicing. The number 
for Nov. 15 comes to us in the quarto form—that of the 
Advocate—which is adopted by the most widely-cirenlated 
papers in England and America. Tus Metxopist occupies 
the foremost rank among our exchanges. It is edited 
with great ability.”— Nashville Advocate. 

“One of the most valued of our exchanges, and one of 
the ablest and most independent religious journals in the 
country, is Tat Mersonist. We always read it with pecu- 
liar satisfaction.”—Christian Leader. 

“* * © For this paper, always readable and high-toned, 
is now more attractive than ever, and its ample con- 
stituency can well afford to help pay for the extensive 
improvements,”— Christian Register. 


Specimen Copies, with rates for Agents, sent on application to 





A$ * everywhere, 
gi )/9D to $250 per month, maieaa i: 
E male, to introduse the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid, and embroider in a most superior manner. 
Price only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for tive 
years. We will pay $1.000 for any machine that will 
i sew a stronger, more beautiful. or more elastic seam 
than onra. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
—E~ Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
= cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
[4 Agents from $76 to $250 per month, and expenses, or 
5 commission from which twice thet amount can be 
“efi made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa., Chicago, Ji, or St. Louis, Mo. 


JOHN YOUNG, 


2—3 Newburgh, New York. 


Publisher, 114 Nassau St., New York. 


To canvass for sub- 
scriptions to the 


WE WANT LIVE AGEN 
HOME FARM AND ORCHARD! 


& pages; 32 columns; weekly; $1.00a year. Send 25 cts. 
and receive agent's outfit—Chremo, Premium List, ete.— 
by return mail. 

Address 


A. A. BENSEL, 
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Z a 
“A mevican Srhoot Sustitute,” Founded 1855, 


A BUSINESS AGENCY FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


1. To aid all who want well-qualified Teachers. 
2. To represent Teachers who seek Positions. 
_ 8. To give Parents information of good Schools. 


4. To sell, rent and exchange School Properties. 


J, W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 


It is evident that an “ Educational Agency,” conducted by persons of suitable education, and 
aided by the accumulated records and acquaintances of many years, must have decided advantages, 
over all other methods of assisting those who seek well-qualified teachers. Since success must 
depend upon securing the right teacher, there can be no temptation no partiality or careless 
representation. 


“ Advertising’’ has always been uncertain and unsatisfactory, | of the miscellaneous 
mass of applications called out from unknown persons, an le consequent difficulty in deter- 
mining which are worthy of consideration; no s the custom of “appealing to friends’ 
been much more fruitful of good results, as such a course must always incur the risk of friendly 
partiality, recommendations being too often given to help the teacher to “a place” rather than to 
benefit the school. 

The inefficiency of the old methods, and the « ‘ 
led to the establishment of the American School Institute i 5: ts value becoming more 


“ iba 22m sand loss of time connected with them 
, 


and more obvious it was in 1858 thoroughly reorg ed upon a land permanent basis. Its histor; 
and its success now constitute its just claim uy t ler ) e teac! ry community. Its aid 
is available to all who have oceasion to select zage teachers. Those acquainted with its 
operations regard it A Retiapie Br av or FE x I : ‘ding the fullest advantages 
of a “division of laber:"—f , by fu 4 sifyin iformation about teachers 
and schools; secondly, by reducir erp| g details ¢t rderly and : ble system; thirdly 
by examining into the qn rations and ex lates for positions; and fourthly, by» 
“sifting the chaff from the eat ’’—introd cA fi n calibre and character. 


This Agency is being called upon by every grade nstitution from the district school 
to the university. I:« ipplies many of th st 1001s, both public and private, with prin- 
cipals and assistants in English branches, mathemat sciences, ancient and modern 
languages, music (vocal and instrumental), drawing | painting, gymnastics, military tactics, ete. 


Many families secure competent tutors and 


In short, the Amer. School Inst. is prepared neet these ed demands promptly 
and successfully, and will, on fair notice, introduce teachers of all reasonable acquirements. Its 
economy of time and effort, its general reliability, promy nd past success have secured for it 
the confidence of Schoo! Officers and others. rhile it is nfallible, and does not pretend to 
insure human nature,” yet when proper tr are given, it seldom fails to direct the “right 
teacher to the right place.’ 


’ 


Cavtion.—The success of the American Scrootr STITUT is called ont incompetent and unprin- 
cipled imitators, for whose operations t re not be responsi after this warning 


s@ Explanatory Circulars sent on application. “a 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 





Fifty-two Premiums Awarded ! Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World ! 
LISZT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO, PAULUS, and hosts of otners. 

Pianos used in the leading Conservatories of the United States, and Public Schools of Boston, 
ment warranted for ten years. Send for Iliustrated Catalogue. 
New York, 


(272 Washington Street, Boston 789 Broadwey 
WAREROOMS: j 8. E. Cor. State and Adams St., Chiengo, 927 Chestnut Strect, Philad. 


Every Instru- 


| ELOME SEWING MACHINE 





ie ge 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


OF BOSTON, “MASS. 
ESTABLISHED FEBRUARY, 1852. 


Two laree manufactories & resources unlimited 
150 FIRST PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 


THIS 1 UNEQUALLED MACHINE 
Uses a pray needle, makes the “Lock-Stitch,” alike 
on both sides. has the U nde r- Fe ed, and is adapted to 
eve ry variety of sewing for family wear, from the lightest 
lings to the heaviest cloths. 


EV ERY MACHINE WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 











Fifty Thousand Organs Made and in Use. 


Everywhere admitted to possess the Finest Quality of 
Musica! l'one. Catalogues sent post-paid to any address 
upon application. Address 

THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WE CHALLENGE COMPETITION, 


in the United States 
Energetic Agents are 
For further par- 


Agents wanted in every County 
where we are not represented. 
making from $100 to $500 per month. 
ticulars address 


JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., 
“J 


= Masz., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, IU., or St. Lowis, ae 
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NG in act ranbious cust, and BEST ; 


LEC 
FLAVORS, 
Pure, Rich Yiavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 
COST BUT LITTLE MORE THAN | OTHER ae 


= Young America = Printing Press 


For full particulars of the cheapest, most sim- 
ple, durable and effective press ever made, ad- 
dress JOSEPH WATSON, 8 Providence Street, 

Boston; 53 Murray Street, New York, 


SOMETHING NEW 


FOR 


' THE LADIES. 


wutifving the comples 


4 French preparation b 
which dues not t é P watekin, Ti 
wwder cannot be detect: so life-like are its 4 
parting smo icy and rosy 
skin, besides being pe t in its effects. It 
ond meres oe ining no minerals or p " 
by Druaqiste ! t rice SOc. per tx Addres 
MILLOR BROS. 113 Maiden Lance, N. ¥. 
For MT fe FES TIN ut NEN 
Stencil Plates, Siuve | ircular 4 
Price ssh apat tee. Addre Samed BE Kwe, Qu 
Svenc il Works, Raa Arch Stre set, I Philade Iphin, Pa. 


e useof t ‘deli 


thness, fresh 


ah ways v2 Breh and Reliable. a 
1874. DREER'S GARDEN CAL ENDARS 1874. 
Contains deseriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, Flow 

a 1d Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs. Novelties and every Gar- 
den Requisite Beautifully illustrated. 

free. Address H 


w _.. Sage’s Cat arrh 

. Remedy cures by its 

{mild, soothing and heal- 

ing properties, to which 

the iseace yield , when 

; Remedy is use| warm 
a: d system put in per-§ 

ul alterative 

ower o {Dr.Picree’s Golder i Med- 

cal Discovery, ta! 

correct blood and system, whic! 
ways at far ult, also to act specifically upon 
diseased gia 1ds and lir ning membrane of 
nose an dcon umunicating chambers. Ca- 
tarrh Reme ly should be : applicd warm 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, 
the only instrument with which lui —— 
icine can be perfectly applied to all ps arts 
of passages and chambers in which ulcers 
exist and from wh ich discharre proceeds, 
So successful has this treatment proven, 
that the proprictor | offers $500 Ree 
ward for a case of “Cold in IIlcad” or 
Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
cines with instrument $2,by all druggists. 


By Mas. Connetivs. Price $1.50. 


HE most popul ar and reliable C 00K Boox vor gui for 
the duties of the household published. It w be 
(i muekeeper. and is 


ound of great value to every he i 
50th Gaoncona 


standard work on these subjects. 
now ready, 
For sale by all booksellers. 


Price. THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO.., 


Pon snLisners, B 





HIS BEATS THE WORLD, mis'srs 0S: 


hiladelphia for Manley’s beautiful visit 
Will vou act as agent for us in your own ‘ wn ? 
samples, with complete instructions, sent fre 
Nadress HORACE A MANLEY, 
Fashior e ard Encrav : 
2-7 316 ashington dt., Boston 


——— 


| Company, and henceforth this magazine 


L IFE 


Sent by mail on receipt of 


ADV ERTISER, 


AMERICAN HOMES. 


pain es H. Taylor & Co., who published this popular 
cazine during the first two years, and Messrs. Shepard 
& Gill, book publishers of Boston, have organized a cor- 
pe ration to be kn: »wn as the American nome *s Publishing 
ill be issued 
under the auspices of the company—Ch: ive H: Taylor to 
be Conducting |} and Shepard & Gill the Publishers. 
The third year begins under most auspicious circum- 
nd many improvements are contemplated un- 
der 4 2s new ree rime. The magazine has been enlarged 
at nproved ty pographically, and a long list of brilliant 
oad. op ular ‘writers will contribute to its pages, in- 
eiualr 
WILKIE 
Author. 
JAMES M. 
Man.” (The 


tor 


stances, a 


COLLINS, the Renowed English 


‘*The Danbury News 


th he will con- 


BAILEY, 


only periodical to whi 


tribute 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

GAIL HAMILTON, 

R. H. STODDARD. 

SAMUEL WARD. 

Prof. GEORGE L. AUSTIN. 

FAITH APPLETON. 

Mrs. K. T. WOODS (KATE TRUE). 

EDW. EGGLESTON, one of America’s most 
celebrated authors. 

E. 8S. RAND, Jr., Author of “Flowers for the 
Parlor and Garden.” 

JUDGE COZZENS, Author of “The Marvel- 
lous Country.” 

J. ERASTUS LESTER, Author of ‘The At- 
lantic to the Pacific.” 

J.™M. MERRICK. 

MARY E. BRADLEY. 

WILLIAM F. GILL. 

THOS. F. COLLIER, Lieut. U. 8S. N. 

Mrs. MINNIE MYRTLE MILLER. 


And other Favorite and Popuiar Authors. 


Subser ption Price, $2 Per Annum, 


Inciuding the beautiful OIL CHROMO, 


VOY AG. 


| pa ntiug made expre ssly f 
chromo in ele ‘ 


“= $8 
ae 


ab) am | 


vy) Ss 


s wanted everywhere, Add 


SHEPARD & GILL, Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, Colds, 
Who oping Cough, Bronchitis Asthma and Consumption. 

The few compositions which 

have won the 

mankind and become ! 
id words, among n 
but many n I 
have extraordinary virtues 

Perhaps no one ever secured 

a reputation, or main- 

long, as AYER’s 

*Cuerry Pecronar. It has been 

-known to the public about 

forty years bya se -continued 

series of marvellous cures, that 

have won for it a con nee in 

jts virtues, never equalled by 

any other medicine. It still 

makes the most effectual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consump- 

tion. that ean be made by medical skill. Indeed the 
Crenrr Pecronat has really robbed these dangerous dis- 

f thoir terrors, to a great extent. and given a feel- 

inity from their fatal effoc ts, that is well 
th e remedy be taken in season. Every family 

it in thei? closet for the ready and prompt 
Sickness, suffering, and even life, 

The prudent shonid 

Keep it by you for 

use in sudden 


eoni 
one 


ao W ie 
tained it so 


“es 

g of} 

unded, 

1ould have 
ef of its memters. 
aved by this timely protection. 

, and the wise will not 

it affords by its timely 


is 
not 
the protec 
attacks. 


et it 


tion 


negie¢ 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. 0. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemiate. 
Sold by all reeetarasd SDN & Dealers in Medicine 




















































~L BUTTERICK t Cl, 


PUBLISHERS, 


Designers and Reporters of Fashions, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patterns of Garments 
FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN. | 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


00 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


With Bre nd Agencics in all the Cities and Large 
ithe to the I etooral ATES @ yey pa 
The Parrerns manufactured by E, Butterick & Co. have 
acquired a rid-wide reputation, as they are unsurpasse ll 
for style and neatness of fit. Every person who procure 
a Pattern, reccives with it the most minute instructi« 


regarding material, form and manner of putting the gar- 
ment together. Following these instructions, a Lady 
can cut, make ant trim, with the most perfect ease, any 
garment for herself or children 
my of the process are so apparent that 


E, BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS 


are now recognized by every lady in the country. 


eel 


Special Rat tes for Packages of Patt terns, 


On orders for Pacxaces of Patterns the following dis- 
counts will allowed, but the entire amount must be 
ordered at one time. In ordering, specify the numbers 
and sizes. 


On receipt of $3.00 we will allow a selection of 34.00 in Pat 
terns 

On reccipt of $5.00 we will allow a selection of $7.00 in Pat- 
ter? 


of $10.00 we will allow a selection of $15.00 in 





On ree 
Patterns 
Patterns, whe 
charges we ca 
In making Rem 
Post-Office Money-Order. 


without registering it. 
Qay-A Large IJilustrated Catalogue of our Patterns will be 


mailed to any address on receipt of six cents in postage 


*F, BUTTERICK & C0‘ 


CHELEBRATEHD 


n sent by Mail, are postpaid; but express 
ot pay. 
ittances..if possible, send by Draft or 
Do not risk money in a lett 























Our Shears & Scissors are Pronounced the Best 








exeeution, and neatness of operation. 
Their prices are not higher than those of inferior 


They are exported to all parts of the world. 

The I rice List is illustrated with engravings, and the 
length of ea ize is given to avoid mistakes in selecting. 

They are marked with our name to prevent imposition. 








steel, and the outside wrought iron, 


Our Shears and Scissors can be obtained from | 
any of our Pattern Agents. »¢ 





_ HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


The utility and econo- | 


Shears & Seissers. : 


They are unequalled for durability, temper, rapidity of 


They are manufactured by asecret process, combining | 
stecl and wrought iron, the inside of the blade | cing of | 





E. BUTTERICK &GO., 


| 655 BROADW Avy, "ie gee 


PUBLISHERS 
Of the Most Reliable and Complete 


Books of Fashion. 


“pen Mn i fat 


| is a Monthly Magazine of Eighty-eight Pages in Quarto 
| Form, and contains superb Chromo-Lithographs and nu- 
merous Engravings, representing all the Latest Styles 








| for Ladies’ Misses’ and ( ni ir We ) pe varel. Allthe 
| illustrations are accom 1 by f 1 riptions. 

THE METROP LUT AN is iuvalushy le to Dry 

Goods Merchants, Dealers in Mi y Materials or Trim- 


mings, Dressmakers, Millin and Ladies who desire 
to be well informed as to Dr d Fashion. 

Subscription Price, $». 00 per year, with a 
Premium of One Dollar's w of Patterns to every per- 
son ss a 


yxe "QUARTERLY Report 
AND METROPOLITAN. 


| The Quvarrerty Report is a Colored Lithographic Pic- 
y 30 inches, representing the latest novelties in 
Ladics’ Dress, and published on the first of the months of 
March, Mo September and November. 
BSCR ION —s 

e wee! anc _ ARTERLY ‘FasHion-PLaTE com- 

bined . $3:00 a year. 
Single Copies of the Puarz and Mergopourtam 75 Cents. 


SS ns 


ail TARE Lum 


This Publication, the Subscription Price of which is 
pe / Twenty-five cents a year, gives a complete 

epresentation of the styles of L apres’, Misses’ and Curt- 
oa en's Darss for euch of the Fou asons. Itis 9 by 1lin- 
ches in size, and contains 48 I *a, and, considering 
price and matter, is without a parallel in the world of 
publication. It is published on the 10th of March, May, 
September and November, each year, and faithfully de- 
lineates all the new styles. Sample Copy sent postpaid on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 


ture, 2 










——— De 


PUBLICATIONS REPORTING STYLES FOR 


Gentlemen's and Boys’ Clothing. 


“Tue Report or New Yorx Fasurons,” comprises Two 
large Colored Plates (size 24x30 inches) issued Semi-An- 
| nually, and Ten Colored Plates (size 12x15 inches) issued 
| Mont lly. Accompanying each plate is a descriptive book 
-ontaining explanatory diagrams, &c., of the New Fash- 
ions for Gentlemen's Garments. With each semi-annual 
late we send Ten Cut Paper Patterns. Subscription Price, 
5.004 year, payable in advance. 
“ Tue Bors’ Report or New York Fasnions,” comprises 
a finely Colored Plate (size 10x24 inches) published semi- 
annually, with a dese riptive book of all the Latest Styles 
for Boys’ Clothes. With each plate we send Six Cut Paper 
Patterns. Subscription price $1.50 a ycar, payable in ad- 
vance. 





| 
2.0. —— 


E. BUTTERICK & CO’S 


CATALOGUE OF PATTERNS, 


illustrating the Latest and all the Standard Patterns, is 
issued each season, and furnis hed gratuitously at our 
office, or sent by mail, on receipt of Stamp. 

The Fashion Publications issue vd by E. Burrer- 
cx & Co. have gained a subscription and circulation 
ninounting to nearly Six Millions of copic ‘§ an maahy. 
These large sales certainly attest the value of these pu 
| lications with the Public. 





Ah 
by 
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WHAT YOU WANT IN—PHTT. ADELPHIA WHERE 10 Ge 7 


BARGH, WARREN & CO. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


NO. 16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dealers in PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIAL. 
SUPPLY PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS AND DEALERS WITH 


News, Book, Manilla, Writing, and every other kind of Papers, at Lowest Market Prices, 


M’ALLISTER’S 


Patent Artopticon. 


The strongest, most compact — »werful Magic Lantern 
ever made. For Home, Sunday-School and Lec: ure Room 
it has no equal. New and Beautiful Slides at nies ed 
prices. I have also the largest and finest stock of 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Musical Albums, Musical Clocks, Cuc- 
koo Clocks, &c., to be found in the City. 


W. Mitchell M’ Allister, 
1314 CHESTNUT 8ST., Phila. 
Send for Catalogue. 





LEWIS LADOMUS & Cg 
DIAMOND DEALERS & JEWELERS.) 
WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE. 
WATOHES and JEWELRY a 
802 Chestnut 8t., Phils. 





A VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


J. Be STODDART & Co., 


33 SANSOM STREET, 


eceetin of First Class 


eo 


‘ORANGE BLOSSOMS." 
‘**GENTLE HAND." 

War anny YEARSIN A MAN-TRAP."’ 
*CAST ADRIFT.”’ 


AGENTS WANTED. 


T.8. AES R's * 


ye 


WATCHES. DIAMONDS, JEWELRY PETERSON & CARPENTER, 


AND 


SILVERWARE 


Always on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods sent 
by mail or express to all parts of the United States. 





The HANSON LETTUCE, 


The most tender, sweet and delicious variety grown ; 
free from any bitter or unpleasant taste; heads large and 


solid, often weighing 3 lbs. Simgle pkge. 25 cts. 

5 pkgs. $1. A Laperat Drecount To Deaters. B9~ Send 

Jor Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 187 168 pages, illustrated, 

‘with practical directions. Maile FREE KE fo all at yplicants. 
HEN RY A. DREE®, 

le 4 Chestnut St., » PRESS S IA, Pa. 





| in C by F. H. Ho 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


And all cities and towns in Eastern Pennsylvania, South- 
ern New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 


cSMUSICZ 
W. H. BONER & CO., 


MUSIC DEALERS, 


1102 Chestnut Street, Philada. 


All the New Music recefved. Special attention given 
to orders from Church Choirs, Schools and Seminaries. 





AGENTS FOR THE 


GERRISH CABINET ORGAN and 
THE JUBILEE MUSIC STAND. 


Address all orders to 


W. H. BONER & CO., 


|1102 CHESTNUT ST., PHIL. 


ry Ch chen have aGrand Chant Te Deum 
iges, price 40 cents. 


N. B. Eve 
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“CAST ADRIFT.” 


A Companion to “Three Years in a Man-Trap”’ 
and “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.” 
«jee gis Sie — Smee hs 3. gs — i we = 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 
PRICE $2.00. 





The unparalleled sale of this author’s previous works 
has induced the publication of “ Cast Aprirt,” which will 
be found of more intense interestthan anything that has 
hitherto been produced by the sam 
to all familiar with Mr. Arthur’s wr 
question the strongest and most absorbing story that he 
has ever written; nay, more, thé strongest and most ab 

















sorbing romance of real life, we make bold to say, that 
has come from the press in the last ten years. 

und in Oloth, and Illustrated, Price, $2.00 
Gilt Edges, F 7 2.50 
" Full Turkey Morocco, 4.50 


As this hook is not legitemateiy for sale by any bookseller 
persons wishing it, and not aware of any 'ocal agents, will 


Elegantly Bo 


«“ “ 


please address the publishers, who will see that their | 


wants are supplied. 


AGENTS WANTED 


To Oanvass for this great book, which, though just pub- | 


lished, is selling by thousands, Liberal terms and 
exclusive territory will be given to active 
Oanvassers, male or female, 


J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
No. 733 Sansom Street, Philada. 


ORANGE BLOSSOMS 


FRESH AND FADED. 
By T. 8S. ARTHUR. 
Crown Octavo, Superior Cloth, Gilt and Inlaid Sido Stamp 
with Illustrations, 
PRICE $2.50. 
WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF IT. 


The book ought to find its way into every household in | 
i 


our land. We know of no book on this subject of equal 
merit.— Watchman & Reflector, Boston. 
Ix Calculated to do more toward sweetening the cup of 


family care and trial than any homilies that could be de- | 


livered * * Mr. Arthur's admirers are world wide, and 
“Orange Blossoms” will meet with as wide a welcome.— 
Zion's Herald. Boston. 

Delicacy of sentiment and nobility of pur 
chief characteristics, and we wish for it a p 
our hcusehold influences.—Philadelphia Age. 


TAREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP. 


By the Author of “Ten Nights in a Bar-room.’’ 
PRICE $2.00. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

How. James Biack says: “The author has rendered ser- 
vice beyond price to the cause of temperance, virtue and 
the preservation of happy homes.” 

‘ue Keystone Goop Tempiar says: “The reader is heid 
by a fascination he cannot break.” 

“Tne Mernopt Homes Jouanat says: “ We do not know 
where to stop writing about such a work as this. 
bless the hand that has penned it !” 

Neat Dow says: “ Every Sabbath-school library should 
have it, and every family, for its sons and daughters 
should have acopy. * * The literary execution of the 
work is in Mr. Arthur's best vein, and the appearance of 
the volume is most opportune.” 


— are its 
ace among 





, 





Bz The shove books, published by J. M. STODDART 
& CV. of Philadelphia, being sold only by agents, cannot 
be had at book stores; but we have made an arrangement 
to supply them by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 

For $4 we will send both volumes. 


tT. S. ARTHUB & SON, Philadciphia, Pa. | 


7m. It is a surprise 
itings, and is without | 


God 


Boys! Boys! 


| WHO WANTS A TOOL CHEST? 


You can get one easily as a premium for 10 subscribers 
|to “he Children’s Hour.” 
} @ lock and lifting handles, and is furnished with fifteen 
Terms 


Our Tool Chest has 


| difterent tools, of good size and best quality. 
|of “Children’s Hour,” $1.25 Send stamp 


for specimen of “ Hour” and Premium List. 


a year. 





T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| - 


| Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


| For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, Colds, 


| Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma and Consumption, 


| 


| The few compositions which 
have won the confidence of 
mankind and become house- 
hold words, among not only 
one but many nations, must 
have extraordinary virtues 
Perhaps no one ever secured 
so wide a reputation, or main- 
tained it so long, as AYER’s 
*Onerry Pecroran. It has been 
known to the public about 
forty years by a long-continued 
series of marvellous cures, that 
have won for it a confidence in 
its virtues, never equalled by 
any other medicine. It still 
sures of Coughs, Colds, Consump- 
tion, that can be made by medical skill. Indeed the 
Cuerry Prcrorat has really robbed these dangerous dis- 
eases of their terrors, to a great extent, and given a feel- 
ing of immunity from their fatal effects, that is well 
| founded, if the remedy be taken in season. Every family 
hould have it in their closet for the ready and prompt 
Sickness, suffering, and even life, 
The prudent shonld 

Keep it by you for 





makes the most effectual « 





is 
| relief of its members. 
is saved by this timely protection. 
not neglect it, and the wise will not 
the protection it affords by its t 
| attacks. 

| PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. 0, AYER & 00., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemiste. 


| Sold by all Druggists & Dealers in Medicine. 


OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


| 

| 

Numbering !75 PACES, and containing 

| 2 fine large colored plates, are now ready. 

} our patrons they will be mailed as usna 

fro; to all othors, on _roceipt of 25c., whicl 

we return in Seedsor Plants, with first ordor. 

| All purchasers of owr Books, either 

| Ss Gardcning for Profit, s 

or Practical Floriculture 

Price $1.50 each (prepaid by mail.) have 

heir names entered on our lists, and wih 

recewe above Catalogues annual’, free a7 

charge. 


CAS 
Seedsinen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











HOME M. AGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


“American Shoot dust titute,” Founded 1855, 


A BUSINESS AGENCY FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


1. To aid all who want well-qualified Teachers. 
2. To represent Teachers who seek Positions. 
3. To give Parents information of good Schools. 


4. To sell, rent and*exchange School Properties. 


J, W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 


It is evident that an “ Educational Agency,” conducted by persons of suitable education, and 
aided by the accumulated records and acquaintances of many years, must have decided advantages, 
over all other methods of assisting those who seek well-qualified teachers. Since success must 
depend upon securing the right teacher, there can be no t« mptation no partiality or careless 
representation 


“ Advertising’ has always been uncertain and unsatisfactory, because of the miscellaneous 
mass of applications called out from unknown persons, and the consequent difficulty in deter- 
mining which are worthy of consideration; nor has the custom of “appealing to friends’ 
been much more fruitful of good results, as such a course must always incur the risk of friendly 
partiality, recommendations being too often given to help the teacher to “‘a place” rather than to 
benefit the school. 


The inefficiency of the old methods, and the embarrassments and ! 
led to the establishment of the American Schoo] Institute in 1855. Its value becoming more 
and more obvious it was in 1858 thoroughly reorganized upon a sound and permanent basis. Its history 


and its success now constitute its just claim up« he confidence of the teaching commun 


ss of time connected with them, 


is available to all who have occasion to select and engage teachers. Those acquainte 
operations regard it A Reu Buri ” Ep tonaL Srartistics, yielding the 

of a “division of Jabor:” . by carefully compiling ar ‘lassifying information 

and schools; secondly, by reducing perplexir letails to orderly and available syster 

by examining into the qualifications and cperience of candidates for positions; and fourtl 
“sifting the chaff from the wheat’’—introducing candidates of known calibre and character. 


This Agency is being called upon by every grade of institution from the district school 
to the university. It supplies many of the best schools, both public and private, with prin- 
cipals and assistants in English branches, mathematics, natural sciences, ancient and modern 
languages, music (vocal and instrumental), drawing and painting, gymnastics, military tactics, etc. 


Many families secure competent tutors and governesses. 


In short, the Amer. School Inst. is prepared to meet these varied demands promptly 
and successfully, and will, on fair notice, introduce teachers of all reasonable acquirements. ts 
economy of time and effort, its general reliability, promptness, pins past success have secured for it 
the confidence of School Officers and others. While it is not infallible, and does not pretend to 
insure human nature,” yet when proper instructions are given, it seldom fails to direct the “right 


teacher to the right place.” 


Cavrioy.—The snecess of the American Scnoot Institere has called out in neompetent and unprin- 
cipled imitators, for whose operations this Agency cannot be re sponsib * after this warning 


see Explanatory Circulars sent on application. “(3a 

























































a HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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everywhere, 
Es $75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
male, to introduee the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid, and embroider in a most superior manner. | 
Price only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five 
% years. We will pay $1.000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch” 
E~ Every second stitch ean be cut, and still the cloth 
= cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, or 
[> commission from which twice that amount can be 
“<ti made. Address SECOMB & CO.. Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Lowis, Mo. 





Undenominational but EVANGELICAL 
nternational | MERICAN| BEST 


AY HELP for 
Lessons! 


SCHOOL | SUNDAY 
WORKER.) SCHOOL 

AGENTS WANTED, Fifth year. | TEACTERS 

For samples, club 

Yates, &c., address, 


1.50 per year. and Oflcers 
J.W. McIntyre, 4 South Fifth St. St. Louis. 








Single copy 15¢.| published, | 








j 


ENLARGED ANY IMPROVED. 
Macnificent Colored Plate 


Hundreds of Engravings, beside De- 
ecriptive Price. List of varieties 
of choice Fiower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, &e., &e. Full 
directions for culture. Complete in ev- 

Sent free on receipt of two 





| and Grass Seeds, Plants, 


GIVEN | A Pacxacre of CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS and 
sample of Park's Fiorat Gazerre. Address 
AWAY with stamp, Geo, W. Park, Fannetsburg, Pa. 
GREEN HOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 
ARGE STOCK; FINE ASSORTMENT; packed to go 
4 safely any distance; satisfaction guaranteed. Spien- 


did Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. Send for it. Ad- 
dress R. G. HANFORD. Columbus, Ohio. 


ANGEL ACNES! 


This heart-touching and romantic history of Miss 
Agnes Arnold, the brave and lovely young lady who 
volunteered during the late Yellow Fever Plague in 
Shrovhpert, is just published in English, French and Ger- 
man. Single copies free by mail for 25 cents. Agents 
can sell 100 a day! Send and try it. It sells in every 
house. Address OLD FRANKLIN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
224 South Third Street, Philade!phip, Pa. 








+> 66 GARDE 





= ARES SEUS 
4@~ Alwavs Fresh and Reliable. “@a 

1874, DREER S GARDEN CALENDAR 1874. 

Coutains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, Flower 

ulbs, Novelties and every Gare 

den Requisite. Beautifully illustrated. Mailed 

free. Address HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa 


T° ADVERTISERS.—A}l persons who contem- 
plate making contracts with newspapers for the in- 
seriion of advertisements should send to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
for their EIGHTY-PAGE PAMPHLET, containing lists 
of 3000 newspapers and esti: howing the cost of 
advertisement. Mailed free to all applicants. 


DRE 
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MAD 
De ROSSA'S 


ANTHEO 
COMPLEXION 
Bg oy 


world, It imparts 
smoothness and 


S ROSY 


Freshness 
TO TUS SKIN. 



















A Creat Offer to All! | 


Two large Splendid Engravings will be scent post- 

aid by ern mak, and alee THE OME COMPA- 

VION, an excellent family paper. for a year—all for 40 
cents, Specimens 3 cents. AGENTS wanted everywhere 
Address “ Home Companion,” Troy, N. H 


12 Superior Golden Pens, a large 
READ! READ | beautiful Calendar for 1874, an 
elegant Card Photograph and a copy of The Home Com- 
panion all sent post-paid for only 25c, H.C, NEWTON: 


Troy, N.H 





WE WAN? LIVE AGEN 
HOME FARM AND ORCHARD! 


weokly ; 


To canvass for sub- 
scriptions to the 





8 pages; 32 columns; 1.00 a year. Send 25 cis 
and receive agent's outfit—Chromo, Premium List, cte.— 
by return mail 


Address 
A. A. BENSEL, | 


2-3 Newburgh, New Yor! 











Cures all eruptions 
of the face. This 
powder ts not inju- 
rious, Sold by drug- 













5 Dr.Sare’s Catarrh 
Wecmeody cures by its 
mild, soothing and heal- 
ing properties, to which 
ig the disease yiclds, when 
* Remedy is uscd warm 
stem put in 
fect ordcr by the wonderful alterative 
ear’ Sorte loree’aGoiden Med- 
cal Discovory, taken ear 
correct blood and sysie j 
Ways at fault, also to ac 
diseased glands and lining membrane of 
nose and communicating mbers. © 
tarrh Remedy should be applied warm 
with Dr. Picrco’s Nasal Douche, 
the only instrument with which fluid med- 
icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of passages and chambers in w hichuleers 
exist and from which discharge proceeds, 
So successful has this treatment 
that the proprictor offers 8500 Ree 
ward for a case of “Cold in I/cad” or® 
Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi-§ 
cines with instrument $2,by all druggists, 








cally upon 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. ee 


"WHAT YOU WANT IN-PHILADELPHIA-— Wire 10 GET IT. 


BARGH, WARREN & CO. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


NO. 16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—— 
_——————— 


Dealers in PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIAL. 


SUPPLY PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS AND DEALERS WITH 
News, Book, Manilla, Writing, and every other kind of Papers, at Lowest Market Prices. 


Boys! Boys! / ™ sToppakt « co. 


738 SANSOM STREET, 
WHO WANTS A TOOL CHEST? Publishers of First Class 


eee |S BSE AIPT! l 1 1 K 


ferent tools, vy. Terms 


r. 8. ARTHUR'S *‘ORANGE BLOSSOMS."* 
; : ; ‘*“GENTLE HAND.’ 
rspecimen of ~ 5 nd sremium List ae ai ‘* THREE YEARSIN A MAN-TRAP."* 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
PHILADELPHIA, A. AGENTS WANTED. 


of “Children’s Hour,” $1.25 a yea Send stamy 


**CAST ADRIFT." 





———— - THE NEW 
LEWIS LADOMUS & Co. q 
/DIAMOND DEALERS & JEWELERS.) see Wh | ; 
WATCHES, JEWELRY A SILVER WARE. ‘e: is PF | San 
(wa Tors and JEWELRY REPAIRED, , ) 
802 Chestnut Bt.. Phile._7 y | NT 
ac SEWING MACHINE. 
A VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY’ PETERSON & CARPENTER, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 





AND 


SILVERWARE PHILADELPHIA 


And all cities and towns in Eastern Pennsylvania, Sout! 
ern New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 


THE COMPOUND 
| T AOATT 
‘OXYGEN TREATMEN 
For the Cure of Chronic Diseases. 
Its MARVELLOUS RE SULTS for he last seve 
8-8 1d and pro! und impr 


The “Hi OME TREATMENT, 


By inhalation) sent everywhere. 


TO 
The H ANSON LETTUC E. The “OXYGENAQUA,” ena 


The most tender, sweet and d ious variety gr | all de ywements of the dige are a ans, is trul; 
free from any bitter slonatna tie te; he : apd seni » Send a %&-cent curr yr note, and 
solid, often weighing Tbs. Single pkge. 25 ete.) ne aut treatise, of 140 page vo, statis ig its jus 
5 pkgs. $1. A Liven aL Leo a Be ote | “4 aphere of action and record of genuine cur 
Jor Dreer’s Garden Calencs r for 1874, 1968, illustrated ‘ 

Cubere a5. directions. Mailed ERE K ants. | G. R. STARKEY, A.M, mD.. 
HENRY A. DREE%, a a 1116 Girard St., Philada. 
714 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. | “°8 45°" Mt? 














2 “Home MAGAZI NE ADVERTISER, | 












saiiaesli ' | 


FAMILIES seek them, “The Best,’? DEALERS treble sales with | 














12 Verbenss, 12 kinds, - - #1 -00 
‘lant 


| 
Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fraits, . 10 Beddin 
| 
} 
| 








} 10 kind 8, 
Send ful! address for Choice Cook-Book free by mail to | 10 Basket , 10 kinds, '- i: “00 
6 Roses, 6 kinds, - ce 1.0 























6 Geraniums, 6 Kinds, -=- 10 


J. W.C., Laboratory, Westfield, Mass., not to N. Y. Office. | 
All nam: ft sorts, our choice. 
100 othe 8 chr 


MAD 
De ROSSA’S 






















A 56 pag italogn 
th year, 300 ac re 8, li Greenhouses 





| | ANTHEO arts 
TOBRS, EAERISON &0., 
Paineeville, Lake Co., Ohio. 

















COMPLEXION 


BEAUTIFIER. - Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 





Lie Fy = the 

emoothness and For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, Colds, 
ROSY | Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma and Consumption, 

Freshness The few compositions which 






have won the confidence of 
mankind and become house- 
hold words, among not only 
one but many nations, must 
have extraordinary virtues 
Perhaps no one ever secured 
so wide a reputation, or main- 
tained it so long, as AYEnr’s 
"Curry PecroraL, It has been 
= known to the public about 
fe rty years by a Jong-continued 


| - S. TO THE SKIN. 
| aa Cures all eruptions 
. : of the face. This 


















5 =) 2 per day atnome. Terms Free. Address | 
& Geo. Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maine. | 























































- series of marvellous cures, that 
DVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to GEO. P. || have won for it a confidence in | 
ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, New York, for their | its virtues, never equalled by 
Pamphlet of one h ond ‘ed pages, containing lists of 8000 | any other medicine. It still € 
newspape rs, and estimates showing cost of advertising. | makes the most effectual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consump- r 
lt tion, that can be made by medical skill. Indeed the ‘ 
M GAZI NE ADVERTISING. | Cuerry Prcronat has real ly robbed these dangerous dis- 
| A eases of their terrors, to a great extent, and given a feel- a 
| ing of immunity from their fatal effects, that is well S 
| founded, if the remedy be taken in season. Every family b 
| V\/ M CA R L O N’ S should have it in their closet for the ready and prompt f 
} . J . relief of its members, Sickness, suffering, and even life, ( 
| g ~ is saved by this timely protection. The prudent shonid re 
| LIST OF TWENTY-FIVE MAGAZINES not neglect it, and the wise will net. Keep it by you for os 
| IS THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FOR ADVERTISERS. | the protection it affords by its timely use in sudden 
| 2, = Cire attacks. ol 
Send for Cireular. Address PREPARED BY h 
WM. J. CARLTON, 39 Park Row, N. Y. Dr. J. 0. AYER & 00.. L 1M a 
| rT, ’ owe. aS8. 
BEAUTY UNDER A CLOUD a eel dele gisex , fa 
| May be relioved fi bi h ib di Practical and Analytical Chemista. 
} ay 0@ TelreveEr vom any lemish cause wy ordinary erup 
| tions, such rmpl les, dry exfoliati: ons. cold sores, acurft. o Sold by all Druggists & Dealers in Medicine. ite 
what is called ‘muddiness of the complexion, by a course of = TANTED I mr or hes 
Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur Powders. The; ‘ANTED_ AGENTS: O78 to S880 por . 
act upon these disfiqurements and discolorations in the veneus GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- po 
blood—their operation being exactly reverse of the suppressive ILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will be 
washes and lotions, all of which are more or less dangerous. a, ‘hem, fell, tuck, we a, AF. sed 
en ider in a most supenio ) 1e 
setioad of a * = oo irnpuir'thes copter y Ae ‘nag pa a Fully L loensed a1 ‘ie = awe ted for fiveyears, We will ot] 
appear in other parts of the body and in othe ang more pay rie 000 for any machine . at will sew a stronger, e 
virulent forms, the Powders cause them to be exhaled through more beautifel, or mo t om than ours. It if 
the pores makes the “TF k ” Eve y second stitch 
} + can be cut, an I the eloth “cannot be pulled apart Ww 
| Sold by Druggists. 1 Pafkage, 12 Powders, #1; ¢ without tearis “git. We pay Ag mer m $75 to = 0 tre 
28, 72 Powde r month and expenses, or a commission from whic! 
Packages Powders, $5. Mailed free. 3 eA, can be made. Address SE ——~ Boston, Mass ne} 
HALL & RUCKLE, New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., », IL, or St. Louis, Mo. } 





218 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 4—6 





Soz6bONT 












Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients of the x. 
vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, beautifies and preserves the J 
Teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, and cools and re- Twe 
freshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this Balsamic on 
dentifrice has a beneficial effect on the Teeth and gums. x 
Impure Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, of I 
tobacco or spirits, is not only neutralized, but vended fra- ; se 
grant, by the daily use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless ~ 
as water, and has been indorsed by the most scientific men of | wast 





the day. 
Sold by all Druggists, at 75 Cents. 
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1HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


THIS 


ISAAC H. HOBBS & SON, 


Practical Architects, 


Office, Nos. 809 and 81] Chestnut St., Phila., 


Residence and P. O. Address, No. 804 N. 8th St. 


Authors of designs in Godey’s Ladies’ Be 
“ Hobbs’s Architecture book of suburban an 
residences,—Price, . Hobbs’s Ov 

being a science of lines, forms, harm 
contrast, quantity and character ; A Gram 
mar of Art and Ar tecture ; the work 
Subscriptior 


“e, $5.00 


Patentees fH 
largely manufacture 
extensive picture 
Avenue, Philadelp? 
wood doors and other v 
and most energeti« 
States, employing 
branches of their 
for the manufacture a 
ready to receive orders f 
or other hard and fancy woods, under t 
patent. These nds have been adopt 
houses now being built by the United States G 
No winds blow or rattle them and they close t 


fast coming into general use in all fine w 


We have commenced a series of articles or 
itectnre in this magaz and will, from this tin 
have one “— devotec the explanat 

ms of architectur e new Centennia 

} er illustrated and the articles will ex; 
rand beautiful d ils as they are inventé 
how new mod f making window- 

f making sash requir I itty and the glass 1 

ut disfiguring the f ty shed kinds. Itw 
treat of doors, cornice es, string courses 
eys, porches, fl ,@ rhe page w ena 
anics and others to t 
re of things used j 
1 explain clear m« 

haracter in desig 

fferent classes of m« : s tha 

fferent classes of m snism, as we 
parts belonging to the parate branc 

The following leadir ! 

assist us in the expla 

JOHN COMBER & ¢ 
l'wenty-Second and Chestr 

MULLER & KILLEN 
Twenty-Second St. below Market 

JOHN SHERMER pl! 
of Eighth and South Sts 

WILLIAM PASCOE & BROTHER, plast 

ow Sixteenth St. 

ROBERT WOOD & CO., ornamental iror 
works, Ridge Avenue below Spring Garden St 

KERWIDER & BROTHERS, fresco painters, T 


above Parish 


fanley’s 


s BEANS THR WORLD, 


+ 
ior US In your ow 


comp le te instruc tions, 
HORACE A. MANLE’ 
Fashionable Card } 
116 Washingtor 


BEAUTIFUL, 
EVER-BLOOMING ROSES, 


A SPECIALITY. 


STRONG POT-PLANTS 


postpaid. Five Sple — var 


eties, $1: Twelve de. $2. For l0cts.a 
M 


nd 


Vata 
wT 
rf 


ia 


iNIFicCeNT Premium Rose. I gant “se 
e, FRE! 


E DINGEE & CONARD C0;, Rose Growers, 
WEST GROV E, Chester Oo., Pa. 


721 OHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


aL IDE TO AUTHORSHIP, a: 


¥ 


BRIG rETEN Lineal SILVER 


} I M I 14 S 


© THREE YRARS IN A MAN-TRAP. 


By 


r of “Ten Nights in a Bar-room.’ 


PRICE $2.00. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


J.M. STODDART 
by agents, snnot 
ade an arrangem 

pt of the pr e. 


T. S. “ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 


























HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


ST ode 


| Fifty-two Premiums Awarded | Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World ! 
LISZT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO, PAULUS, and hosts of others. 
Pianos used in the leading Conservatories of the United States, and Public Schools of Boston. Every Instru- 
ment warranted for ten years. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


s272 Washington Street, Boston 789 Broadw New York, 
WAREROOMS: (8. E. Cor. State and Adams St., Chicago, 927 Chestnut Strect, Philad. 


THE ‘ HOME SEWING MACHINE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN to, 





OF BOSTON, MASS. ee , 
| ESTABLISHED FEBRUARY, 1852, THIS UNEQUALLED MACHINE 


eee Uses a straight needle, makes the “Lock-Stitch,” alike 
yn both sides, has the Under Feed, a rd is adapted to 


“tw large mannfact tories & resources Wnlimited  orery variety of sewing for family wear, from the lightest 


muslins to the heaviest clot 


| 150 FIRST PREMIUMS RECEIVED. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS 
Fifty Thousand Organs Made and in Use. WE CHALLENGE COMPETITION. 


. ne .| Agents wanted in every County in the United States 
Everywhere admitted to possess the Finest Quality of| where we are not represented. “Energetic Agents are 


1} 
| s } , . 

|| Musical lone. Catalogues sent post-paid toany address | making from $100 to $500 per month. For further par- 

| upon application. Address ticulars address 

JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., 

\ 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Jil., or St. Louis, Mo 
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others, show new modes of making window-frames, also 
of making sash requiring no putty and the glass removed 
without disfiguring the finest polished kinds. 
treat of doors, cornices, 


t will also 
balconies, string courses, chim- 
neys, ete. 


porches, floors, The page will enable all me- 


chanics and others to understand fully the physical 


ture of things used in architecture; remove the mystery 


and explain clear methods of obtaining prop: and 
character in design 
different classes of mechanics that are leaders in t! 
different classes of mechs 
parts belonging to the 

The following leadi 
to assist us in the explanations of their different trades 

JOHN COMBER & CO., 
Twenty-Second and Chestnut Sts 

MULL & KILLEN, brownstone and marble cu 
Twenty-Second St. below Market. 

JOHN SHERMER. plumber and gasfitter, N 
of Eighth and South Sts. 

WILLIAM PASCOE & BROTHER, plasterers, Race St 
below Sixteenth St. 

ROBERT WOOD & (¢ ornamental iron and bronze 
works, Ridge Avenue below Spring Garden St, 

KERWIDER & BROTHERS, fresco painters, Tenth St 
above Parish 
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Authors of designs in Godey's Ladies’ Book ; 
“ Hobbe’s Architecture,” a book of suburban and rural 
residences.—Price, $3.00. “Hobbs’s Ovo Law,” 
being a science of lines, forms, harmonies, 
contrast, quantity and character ; A Gram 
mar of Art and Architecture ; the work 
is in preparation. Subscription 
Book now open.—Price, $5.00. 





largely manufactured by Messrs. Hal! & Garrison, at their 
extensive picture-frame manufactory, 1126 Washington 
Avenue, Philade!phia, who are also manufacturers of fine 
wood doors and other work ofthe kind. It is the largest 
and most energetic manufactory of the kind in the United 
States, employing one thousand men in the different 
branches of their establishment. They are our agents 
for the manufacture and sale of the brass rods, and are 
ready to receive orders for inside blinds, made of walnut 
or other hard and fancy woods, under the protection of 
our patent. These blinds have been adopted for light- 
houses now being built by the United States Government. 
No winds blow or rattle them and they close tight, and are 
fast coming into genera! use in all fine work. 

We have commen ed a series of articles on detail arch- 
itecture in this magazine, and will, from this time forward, 
have one page devoted to the explanation of different 
portions of architecture. The new Centennial Order wil! 
be further illustrated and the articles will explain all the 
new and beautiful details as they are invented by us and 
others, show new modes of making window-frames, also 
of making sash requiring no putty and the glass removed 
without disfiguring the finest polished kinds. It will also 
treat of doors, cornices, balconies, string courses, chim 
neys, porches, floors, ete. The page will enable all me- 
chanics and others to understand fully the physical! strue- 
ture of things used in architecture; remove the mystery 
and explain clear methods of obtaining proportion and 


We shall have reference to the 


character in design. 
different classes of mechanics that are leaders in their 
different classes of mechanism, as we desire to explain 
parts belonging to their separate branches of business 

The following leading mechanics have kindly off 
to assist us in the explanations of their different trades 

JOHN COMBER & CO., granite and flagstone cut 
Twenty-Second and Chestnut Sts. ‘ 

MULLER & KILLEN, brownstone and marble cutters, 
Twenty-Second St. below Market. 

JOHN SHERMER. plumber and gasfitter, N. E. corner 
of Eighth and South Sts. 

WILLIAM PASCOE & BROTHER, plasterers, Race St 
below Sixteenth St. 

ROBERT WOOD & CO., ornamental iron and bronze 
works, Ridge Avenue below Spring Garden St, 

KERWIDER & BROTHERS, fresco painters, Tenth St. 
above Parish. 
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ISAAC H. HOBBS & SON, 
pactical Architets, 


|| Office, Nos. 809 and 81] Chestnut St., Phila, 


No Sex in Education; 
“AN EQUAL CHANCE for BOTH BOYS & GIRLS. 


DR. CLARKE'S “SEX IN EDUCATION.” 
By Mrs. E. B. DUFFEY, 


Author of “What Women Should Know,” etce., 
Showing by facts (not theories) the fallacy of Dr. Clarke’s 
arguments, rejecting the plea of natural feminine invalid- 
ism, and suggesting modes of life by which females may 
pursue the same mental occupations as the male with the 
enjoyment of equally good healthe 12mo. cloth, price $1 
For sale by booksellers generally, or will be mailed on re 
ceiptof the price. J.M.STODDART & CO., Philadelphia 
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Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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WOMAN TO THE RESCUE! 


A Story of the “ New Crusade.” 

T § RTHUR’ latest and greatest book, on the most 

» De A § remarkable uprising of modern 
times. A fitting sequel to his “Man Trae” and “‘len 
Nieats” will arouse the people like a trumpet blast, and sel! 
like wildfire. Published ata low price to insure rapid sales 
and immense circulation. Friends of temperance help to 
circulate it. Choice territory awarded. Complete agent's 
outfit mailed on receipt of $1.00 J. M. STODDART & OO. 
Publishers, Phitadelphia. 


LOOK HERE LADIES! 
‘ 
$1.12 for 50 Cents. 
THE LADIES’ CASKET is a beautifn! and artistic box, 
having the appearance when closed, of a gilt-edged book 
or album, it being gold-laid. Each casket contains 4 papers 

100) of Rogers’s Duplex, Driiled-Eyed, Elastic Steel. Vic- 
toria Needles, (sharps) Nos, 5 to 10, retail price 32cents; 1 
Patent Button-Hole Cutter, with silverine case, price 
ets.; 12 nice Golden Pens, price 20 cts.; 1 Silver-plated Pen 
Holder, extension case, price 20 cts.; price of casket, alone 
15 cts. Real net value of all, $1.12; butary one who sends 
50 cts. will receive the whole by mail. postpaid, Agents 
wanted everywhere. Send 8 cts, for terms, or 50 cts. for 
sample Casket. A idreas H.C. NEWTON, Troy. N. H 

THREE YEARS IN A MANTRA 

- 
' 
By the Author of “Ten Nights in a Bar-room.”’ 
PRICE $2.00. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

How. James Biack says: ‘‘ The author has rende 
vice beyond price to the cause of temperance, virtue an 
the preservation of happy homes.” 

Tue Keystone Goop Tempiar says: “ The reader is held 
by a fascination he cannot break.” 

“Tus Mersopist Home Journat says: “ We do 
where to stop writing about such a work as this. 
bless the hand that has penned it !” 

Neat Dow says: “ Every Sabbath-school library should 
have it, and every family, for its sons and daughters, 
should have acopy. * * The literary execution of the 
work is in Mr. Arthur's best vein, and the appearance of 
the volume is most opportune.” 
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HUMAN LOCOMOTIVE 


should be carefully engineered, otherwise it may run off the 
track of life at any moment. To kee Pp its delicate internal ma- 
chinery in perfect trim. or to put in good working condition when 
out of order, is the peculiar province of 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses, without irritating the 
bowels; the tone and vigor which it imparts to the stomach; its 


appetizing effects ; its cooling, refreshing operation in fever; the , 


relief it affords in headache; its antibilious properties, and its 
superior merits as a general corrective, justify the assertion that 
it is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable family medicine 


pemene. soem BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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COMPLEXION . a8 | aL, 6 kinds, -_« 2 


All named sorts, our choice. 

100 other thi cheap 

A Premium offered to Clubs. 

A 56 page Catalogue Free. 

2th year, 90 acres, 11 Greenhouses 


ddress. 
STORRS, EAREIOON $ May 
maFreshness — Painesville, La 
-— TO THES SKIN. <4 " — 
, ures al eruptions BEAUTY yY UNDER A aan 

e face. This May be relieved from any blemish caused by ordinary erup- 
tions, such as pimples, dry exfoliations, cold sores, seurf, or 
| what is called muddiness of the ce mplexion, a@ course of 
Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur Powders. They 
| act upon these disfigqurements and discolorations in the veneus 
blood—their operation being exactly reverse of the suppressive 
washes and lotions, all of which are more or less dangerous. 


ad ° $0 bs: per day athome. ‘iecrins Free. Ai idress Instead of driving the impuritie s baek : into the system, to re- 
Pym \ Geo. Srrvson & Co., Portland, Maine. ‘¥ appear in other parts of the bx nd in other and more 





i YOUNG AMERICA PRINTING PRESS, |mns™ Poem o=" 


For full particulars of the cheapest, most sim- 
ple, durable and effective press ever made, ad- | 
dress JOSEPH WATSON, 8 Province Street, ‘Bos- 


ton; 53 Murray Street, N., Y. 
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Sold by Soe 1 Package, 12 Powders, $1/°6 
Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed free. 

HALL & RUCKLE, 
218 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 





What Splendid Teeth 


Is the exclamation that a perfect, even and brilliant set of teeth 
elicits, Brush the gleaming ivory every day with Fragrant SO-u. 
ZODONT, and thus render its charm imperishable. Keep the 
enamel spotiess, and the gums healthy with SOZO- 
DONT, and your teeth, however uneven, will always be ad 


mired. No other dentifrice makes the teeth so White, and yet 


none is so entirely free from every objectionable in- 


gredient. It neutralizes all impurities that are destructive to || 
the teeth, and which defile the Breath. It has been endorsed | 


by the most eminent Physicians, Dentists and Divines. 


Sold by all Drusgists. es 
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“St, Nicholas’ The Children’s Hour.” 


By an arrangement just completed with Mr. T. S, ArTHuR, of Philadelphia, his magazine 
for The Little Folks, ‘“‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” has been merged in 
“ST. NICHOLAS,” Scribner’s [Tllustrated Magazine for Girls and Boys, 
and the separate issue of ‘‘ The Children’s Hour” will be discontinued with the June 
number, which contains the following 


CARD FROM T.S. ARTHUR & SON. 


A new magazine for Children was started in November last, called the 
“St. Nicholas.” For richness of illustration, beauty of typography, and rare 
literary excellence, nothing like it had ever been seen before in this or any 
other country. 

The consequence was that most of the boys and girls wanted the “St. Nich- 
olas,” and it was not long before an arrangement was made by which that old 
favorite, *‘ Our Young Folks,” was merged in “ St. Nicholas,’ greatly to the sat- 
isfaction of all parties. 

And now, believing that most of our little readers will be glad to have this 
large and elegantly-illustrated magazine in place of the “Hour,” and wishing 
to devote more time and effort to our “Illustrated Home Magazine,” the cir- 
culation of which has nearly doubled in the last year, we have arranged with 
the publishers of “ St. Nicholas” to send our subscribers their beautiful mag 
azine, after this number, which completes a volume of “The Children’s Hour.” 

“St. Nicholas” is three times as large as ‘ The Children’s Hour,” and has 
six times as many engravings. “ * * It is the most elegant magazine in 
the world. * * * So, here, after nearly eight years, we part company, dear 
little friends. For July, you will receive the “St. Nicholas’? magazine 
instead of the “ Hour; and when it comes into your hands, we know you 


will be delighted with the change. * * * 


A CARD FROM THE EDITOR OF “ST. NICHOLAS.’ 


TO THE READERS OF “THE CHILDREN'S HOUR.” 

Little Friends: Suppose you had been expecting a dear little visitor, and 
should suddenly see somebody coming toward you with a cheerful “‘ Do you 
want to see Tommy? Very well; here he is; I've swallowed him!” How 
would you like it ? 

Not at all? Certainly not. 

And that is just why “ St. Nicholas,” coming to you with a heart full of 
love, hardly dares to expect a weicome. 


Ye has swallowed “ The Children’s Hour!” : ; 
Yet matters might be worse. Just because “ St. Nicholas” liked “ The Chil- 


dren’s Hour” well enough to swallow it, and it liked “St. Nicholas” well enough 
to be swallowed, you may be swre there is something very similar about the 
two. The aim of each has been to delight and instruct its readers; to open 
their eyes to the wonders around them ; in a word, to help them in every pure, 
pleasant way, to be faithful, happy, Christian children. 

So, dear new readers, welcome us, and we will try to supply your loss, and 
to give you all we can besides. Your favorite magazine will come to you no 
more, But things are not so very much changed. Whenever, after this, “ St. 
Nicholas” comes in its place, and mamma cuts the leaves, and you cluster 
around to ‘look at the pictures, and hear its stories, what will it be, after ali. 


but ** The Children’s Hour.” 
1 














ST. NICHOLAS 
Combines in itself all the best features of “Our Young Folks” & “The Riverside Magazine,” 


BESIDES OTHERS OF GREAT VALUE, PECULIARLY ITS OWN, 


The large addition to its subscription list secured in the purchase of “ THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR” wil! enable the Publishers & still further increase its attractions. 

ST. NICHOLAS will contain Tue Best Seria Srorixs, SHorrer SToOrRIEs, 
Poems, Parers on Science anp Narurai Hisrory, Historica, Skercnes, TALes of 
TRAVEL AND ADVEN- [ts pages sparkle with 
rURE, Farry ‘TALES, Soraty fancy, and overflow 
CHARADES, Puzz.es, , te with innocent fun; with 
Jincues, &c.-something a F its more solid reading 
for -all, from GRaAND- . red |: yee : matter, it combines a 
true spirit of mirth, — Its 


papAand GRANDMAMMA 
tothe Bary. The older ¥ a\ . ( ~ stories give both in 


Boys AND GIRLS say * : ms struction and delight, 


“THE DAY IT COMES ind its pictures are art 


IS THE HAPPIEST IN studies as well as illus 
THE MONTH,” and the LYTLE CHILDREN are CRYING for 8T. NICHOLAS. (trations. 

The brightest intellects, from the venerable poet Bryant to the latest favorite of the public, 
have enriched it from their treasures of story and song. Ata time when the wave of sensational 
literature and vulgar pictures for children has reached its height, we offer in the pure pages of 


ST. NICHOLAS, a guarantee to parents that their children enjoy 


SAFE, PROFITABLE AND DELIGHTFUL 


Companionship in the new Magazine. 

A specialty of ST, NICHOLAS is that every number is complementary to the efforts of 
the teacher. History, Natural Philosophy, Literature, Fine Arts and Manufactures are presented 
in various attractive ways, and each number contains either a French, German or Latin story for 
translation. ST. NICHOLAS contains nearly twice as much matter as “OUR YOUNG 
FOLKS,” and three times as much as “THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.” With its great 


Literary and Pictorial attractions, 


“IT IS NOT ONLY THE BEST BUT THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD.” 


od 


Subscription Price, $3 a year. The two numbers for Nov. and Dec.,’73, will be sent to 
all Subscribers for '74 without additional charge; Four Months for ONE DOLLAR; 25 ots. 4 
Number. 


~-- 
Money may be sent to us in checks payable to our order, or in Post Office Money Orders, 
or in Registered Letters. Money in Letters not Registered, at sender's risk. 


PREMIUMS CIVEN TO CANVASSERS. 
SCRIBNER & CO, No. 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
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RECENT NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


--@--~ 


Sr, NICHOLAS,-—The king is dead, long live th 
king! Our Young Folks gracefully drops its mantle 
upon the shoulders of her younger rival and her« 
iter all the little boys and girls will be obliged 
to take St. NICHOLAS. It is full of brightness and 
quaint fancy, and amusing stories and nonsense, 
poetry and sensible talk, and wise suggestions. We 
iulmost hold our breath with surprise at the thought 
of all the good things that Mrs. Dodge contrives to 
cram into one number.—Aev, Dr. Bellows, in the 
Liberal Christian, 


The first number of St, NICHOLAS was good, the 
second better, and the last, in our judgment, sur 
passes even the Aiverside Vagasine in its palmiest 
days; which leaves nothing to be said except to 
wish the enterprise success.— Foush'’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


St. NICHOLAS for February abates not a jot of 
the high standard with which it started. The cheery, 
healthy ring which pervades the entire contents of 
the magazine is its recommendation to the 
children’s world; and one may well fancy with what 
heartiness so lively, entertaining, and instructive a 


friend finds a monthly welcome.——New Voré World. 


best 


If St, NICHOLAS for February gave only half the 
pleasure to the children that we derive from its 
pages, it would still be invaluable to them; but, on 
the contrary, they examine it with intensified joy, 
for it meets the wants of their young years. Its 
publishers may rejoice that they are making so many 
hearts happy.—Cinecinnati Star. 


ST. NICHOLAS is without a rival. The character of 
the literary contents has thus far improved in each 
succeeding number. Former subscribers to Ow 
Young Foéks we think will agree with us that they 
have lost nothing, but, on the contrary, gained a 
great deal, by transferring their allegiance to ST. 
NICHOLAS, —Vew York 7imes. 

St. NICHOLAS is without a peer on the continent; 
it delights the young and pleases the old.— Artstoi 
( Va.) News, 


lt is sufficient to say that no number of a juvenile 
magazine that ever came under our observation 
could be compared with the February number of 
St. NICHOLAS, and that for the first time we are 
reconciled to the death of Our Young Folks, since 
ts spirit has passed into this more ylorified form 
Cleveland { Ohio) Herald. 
ST. NICHOLAS comes to us as bright and shining 
as a peep of sunshine through a February sky. It is 
undoubtedly the most satisfactory juvenile magazine 
ever produced,—CAicage /ilustrated /nter-Ocean. 


Choughtful people are beginning to ask how shall 
we satisfy the eager cravings of the rising generation 
for a literature that shall gratify the lively imagina- 
tion of youth without fostering a morbid appetite ; 
that shall be high toned and pure in morals, without 
lwelling only upon the most serious aspects of life. 
We have seen already crime of every hue committed, 
learned and prompted by the low and debasing tales 
ind novelettes everywhere circulated How shall 
we satisfy without undue repression? how 
shall we minister to the very needs of their ager 
We are able to answer the question promptly, and, 
we think, satisfactorily. ST. NICHOLAS—conducted 
by Mary Mapes Dodge, seems to us to satisfy every 
want. The circulation of this monthly will con 
tribute largely to the morality, the purity, the 
instruction, and the pleasure of not only our youth, 
but of multitudes who have passed a little beyond 


Episcopal Register, Phila 


youth 


this period 
Che general opinion of the press is that nothing 
has been done in this country or England to equal 


ST, NICHOLAS. The Southerner, 1 arlington, S. ( 


If there had been any fear by its patrons that On, 
Young /olks magazine would not be up to standard 
ifter passing into other hands, it must by this time 
ST. NICHOLAS ¢s wef ¢ nly 
and ele 


be entirely dissipated. 
interesting and entertaining, but is artistic 
gant, There is no reason why the young reader 
should not be taught to judge of beautiful engra 
ings and pictures as well as other branches of 
learning; and the illustrations of St. NICHOLAS help 
them in that direction. As a juventle magasine | 
is a model, 

A magasine which young people will 
in, and which even their elders will be 


luxuriate 
sure f0 be 


| found dipping into, it may certainly be pronounced 


one of the necessities, as well as Uterary luxuries, tn 
“ery family where there are young people. 

Commercial Bulletin, Boston, Mass. 

It is by all odds the best children’s magazine ever 


published in this country.—/Aeeling (W. Va, 


Re ister. 

ST. NICHOLAS for February renews its fair prom: 
ses of last month, in a rare collection of fun and 
instruction, Certainly, thus far the young folks have 
no ground for complaint; on the contrary, every 
reason for congratulation, in this union of their two 
favorite magazines.-Spring field (Mass. ) Republican. 

Beyond all question the most elegant monthly 
ever issued in this or any other country. 

—Kansas City (Mo.) Times. 

Str. NICHOLAS, like Ben Adhem’s name in the 
song, ‘*eads all the rest.” Nothing approaching it 
in elegance and completeness has appeared in this 
or any other country.—Green Bay ( Wis.) Advocate 


Subscription Price, $3 a Year. The numbers for November and December, '73, will be sent to all Subscribers for 
74 without additional charge. 


Money may be sent to us in checks payable to our 
Money in Letters not Registered, at sender’s risk. 
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wder, or in Post Office Money Orders, or in Registered 
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ST. NICHOLAS and OUR YOUNG: FOLKS. 


~ The union of the two magazines, St. NICHOLAS and Our Younc Fotks, has enabled the Publishers to produce 
a MAGAZINE for CHILDREN and YOUTHS superior in every respect to any ever before published. We quote the following 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


It is only weak praise to say that in the line of 
magazines for the young, nothing to compare with 
it was ever brought out.—2xuffalo Courier. 


When the “‘ Young Folks” and the “‘ Riverside” 
competed for patronage, we often felt that they were 
complementary rather than competitive works. Sr. 
NICHOLAS combines the merits of both, and adds 
others in which it has no peer or example.—-E.xaminer 
and Chronicle. 


St. NICHOLAS is unquestionably the best child- 
ren’s journal that has yet appe in this country. 
It is elegantly printed, exquisitely illustrated, and as 
for the stories—well, Science had to stand aside for 
awhile, until we had read them and enjoyed them 
ourselves.— Scientific American. 


It is safe to say that it is the best number of a 
juvenile magazine ever issued. —Chronicle, Augusta, 
Ga. 


St. NICHOLAS certainly has been accorded the 
most extraordinary reception by the press, and there 
seems to have been a general recognition of it as a 

roduction of universal excellence, whereof the need 

been long manifest. It is in every sense a 

ine which appeals to the sympathies, tastes, 

habits, and pursuits of childhood; it is not conde- 

scendingly familiar, not didactically superior, not 
childishly companionable. —Aaltimore Bulletin. 


We should fear that the new juvenile, now without 
a rival of its kind, might be spoiled by good fortune, 
but that we are thoroughly satisfied that the con- 
ductors of St. NiCHOLAS are determined to give 
the very best magazine the public is willing to pay 
for.—New York Evening Mail. 


The second number of this new periodical, which 
is devoured by little men and little women, partially 
by way of retaliation for its having swallowed ‘‘ Our 
Young Folks,” is as attractive as its predecessor. 
Indeed it is almost too captivating. The wealth of 
illustration is enormous, and both pictures and 
stories are sometimes striking to excess. —Christian 





Register. 

In the character of its literary contents, and the 
beauty and profusion of its illustrations, it is unri- 
valed by any similar periodical in the world.— 
Messenger, Troy, Alabama. 


It is a storehouse of intellectual treasures for the 
young, for whose enjoyment it caters so admirably, 
and with so fine a sense of the fitness of thinys, as 
to suggest the fancy that its contributors are grown- 
up children, whose minds, with growth of wisdom, 
have never lost their youthful freshness, nor the 
recollection of things that delighted their childhood 
days, nor yet been smothered beneath the accumu- 
latuons of worldly experience. In St. NICHOLAS, 
the failings which mark so many publications avow- 
edly for the use of the young, in being either above 
or below the intellectual needs and capacities of its 
readers, are avoided, and its articles, while fulfilling 
every purpose of agreeable and healthful mental rec- 
reation, are calculated simultaneously to stimulate 
thought and awaken ideas in the minds of its youth- 
ful patrons.— Phila. Inquirer. 


St. NICHOLAS supplies a demand that has been 
greatly felt by parents; a magazine in which discre- 


tion shall temper vivacity, and culture give tone to , 


every contribution, so that good cheer shall not 
descend to frivolity, and froth shall have no place. 
—Albany Argus. 


It is now without a competitor worthy of the name. 
— Fournal of Commerce. , 


It is perfect in every department, instructive in 
matter, elevated in tone, superlatively artistic in 
typographical execution and illustration, it has never 
been equaled, and we do not see how it can be 


. excelled. —Keystone. 


It is our deliberate opinion that nothing has been 
done hitherto in this country, or England, to equal 
St. NICHOLAS.— Boston Fournal. 


It has—as perfectly as a perfect child, so that it 
would almost seem to have a child-editor, with adult 
education—what other young folks’ periodicals have 
only partially or unnaturally, or not at all. We 
mean that illogical and fantastic, and yet earnest 
and real atmosphere of a child’s thought. —Standard 
of the Cross. 

Most heartily can we commend the new juvenile 
magazine, ST. NICHOLAS. The articles are well 
written and graded to all ages, while the illustrations 


| are incomparably finer than anything of the kind 
| we have seen.— 7he Christian at Work. 


ST. NICHOLAS, as enlarged, contains ONE-THIRD MORE matter than OUR YOUNG. FOLKS, thus giving a 
great Variety for all; withits great Literary and Pictorial Attractions, and its beautiful Printing, it 
will be found to be THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


Price, $3 a Year. The two back numbers for November and December, '73, will be sent to all Sub- 


soribers for’74 without additional 
SUBSCRIPTION: 


8 RECEIVED by all BOOKSELLERS, NEWS DEALERS and 





; Four Months for ONE DOLLAR; 25 cts. a Number. FOR SALE and 


ASTERS. 





Money may be sent to us in checks payable to our order, or in Post Office Money Orders, or in Registered 
Letters. Money in Letters not Registered, at sender’s risk. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N.Y. 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS GIVEN TO CANVASSERS. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
FAMILIES seek them, ‘The at treble sales with DO YOU If so, send us your addr 


| names s ott your musical frie 
will mail, post 


f Tas AVONS. LOVE tive CATALOGU rel dintes 
Pure, Rich Flavor: ig Extracts of Choicest Fruits, and specimen copies of th« 
Send full address with Sc. stamp for Choiee Cook-Book to 9 he. tLD, cobtaini! $1.00 rth of 
J. W. C, Laboratory, We stfield, Mass, not to N. Y. Office. a 
Q END. 250 to G. P. ROWELL € ‘ oO, New York, for MUSIC? 1e'siasanos sox SONS, Cle velar 1d, Ol 10, 
\ 


Pamphilet of 100 pages, containing lists of 3000 news- ) per day athome. Terms fre« \udress 
papers, and estimates showing cost of advertising. 52 § 20 Gero, Stinson & Co., Portlan d, Maine 








Bo The Friends of this 
//} Famous Corsetare 


Th ecompl 
ny gi Femmnnets 
RSALC CY 


, LHF 
ANtst KID SLOVES moot SOL 
THOMSON, LANGDON&C: NY. IMPORTERS F % 


SURPASSES aus oruers rorRCOMF ORT 
Jona0w" INI LAA 1s 39 3HL 


WANTED= == ee peopl Linden 3 py SOMETHING NEW 


DUTOR teen de r ita: ss nh pages. nly $1.00 : FOR 
a year. Re ry. A. B tes fo . A magnificent 
premium, “The Old Oaken Bucket.” ! iing like it fo . — . = THE LADIES. 
Agents. One writes d k @5 subscribers the ji day in | J ¥ h rrepard for heautifyiy 3 
4A urs ; ar i47 he nertda in 7} ‘ hours ® Another v4 Tak 2 doe sof i th ir < vn 
ike hot cakes.” Another: “Sed — itself” Commissior ynoler cannot 
large. For terms, samples, &c., address, rting em 
JH, rE “AR L E, Boston, Mass. $ 


WM. J. CARLTON’S List of Magazines is the cheapest | by Dru a sts or eent m 50c. per bor 
n est tor advertiser MILLER BROS.; 1 1 '3 Maide n Lane, ™. ' 


sagt 


GREAT PRESERVER oF HEALTH. 


TARRANT's Errernvescent Sevtzek APERIENT can always 
upon as a pleasant, mild. speedy and positive cure in 
leartburn, Sick Headache, In 
aint, I usness, Flatule 
matory Complaints where a gent 
ed. So says the Chemist; so says the P 
great American Public of the nineteentl 
, and be not without a bottle in the house 
i, deal judiciously with the symptoms. Ret 
the slightintern al disorder of to-day may become an 
le disease to-morrow. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Purify the Skin 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be effect 
with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s Iron “ee ; = ~ 
Sul phur Powde rs. Whether the initiat ing princip 32 Verbenas, 12 kinds - 
; circulation be that which ¥ ses scrofula, salt r a 10 Redding Plants. 1 kinds, 
; » tines cae Gattkdineae? aifen ‘ 10 Rasket Plants, i0 kind 
: a a cutaneous eruptions, he rene beset yject ¢ 6 Roses, 6 kind 8, 
e same. The sulphur converts the unhealthy secre- 6 Geraniums, 6 Kinds, - - 
of the body tr to a gaseous form, and they are thrown of All named sorts, our choice. 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circu 100 other thin gs cheap. 
tion by the tomic action of the tron. The mort ei i comm Cakes a 
matter which causes the exterior inflammation w discharg: i ah < we ar, 90 ac = og 1i Greenhouses 
pe the pores, and the cuticle regains its natural color Addr 
ind othness. STORRS, BABRRISON & C0., 
Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, rf Painesville, Lake Co., Ohid. 
$1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed dees - $asi pare Ss 
Free. HALL & RUCKEL, \ M. J. CARLTON, Advertising Agent, 39 Park Row, 
218 Greenwich Street, N. Y. _Ne w York, 





>. 


\ EVERY GADY SHOULD HBAVE A SET OF 


- GOCDRICH’S riers HEMMERS 


Consistix > of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
For Sale by all Sewi., achine Agents. ) (205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ies Only One Dolan. “62 | K C GOODRICH, 1103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Emweonmtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


Fifty-two Premiums Awarded ! Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the World | 
LISZT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO, PAULUS, and hosts of others. 

Pianos used in the leading Conservatories of the United States, and Public Schools of Boston. Every Instru- 

ment warranted for ten years. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


_ {272 Washington Street, Boston, 7 
WAREROOMS: is. E. Cor. etnte and Adams St., Chicago, 927 Chestnut 
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89 Broadway, New York, 
Street, Philad. 





THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED FEBRUARY, 1852. 





Two large mannfactories & resources unlimited 
150 FIRST PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 
Fifty Thousand Organs Made and in Use. 


Everywhere admitted to possess the Finest Quality of 
Musical Jone. Catalogues sent post-paid to any address 
upon application. Address 
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THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO., 





BOSTON, MASS. 


HOME SEWING MACHINE 


THIS UNEQUALLED MACHINE 
Uses a straight needle, makes the “Lock-Stitch,” alike 
on both sides. has the Under Feed, and is adapted to 
every variety of sewing for family wear, from the lightest 
muslins to the heaviest cloths. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
WE CHALLENGE COMPETITION. 
Agents wanted in every County in the United States 
where we are not represented. Energetic Agents are 
making from $100 to $500 per month. For further par- 


ticulars address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., 
Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, IU., or St. Louis, Mo ] 



































ee HOME | ‘MAGAZINE ‘ADVERTISER, 


~  BARGH, WARREN & | GQ... 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, I 


NO. 16 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| Dealers in PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIALS: 
SUPPLY PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS AND DEALERS, WITH 


News, Book, Manilla, Writing, and every other of kind Papers, at Lowest Market Prices. 


‘Spectacles, Opera Glasses, 


SEY GLASSES, 


THEMOMETORS, MAGIO LANTERNS, 
Mathematical Instruments. 


Catalogues; Part 1st. Mathematical Instruments; 
2d, Optieal Instruments; Part 3d. Magi 
4th. Philosophical Instruments. 20 cents each, ser 
mail. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & Co. 
Opticians, 


924 Chestnut Street. 601 Broadway, 
PHILADA. 





2 EWIS LADOMUS & Co. S\N 
DIAMOND DEALERS & JEWELERS. | 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE. 


\ WATOHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. , 
S202 Chestnut st., Phila. A 





A VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, 


SILVERWARE 


Country orders solicited 


Always on hand. 
e United States. 


by mail or express, to ail parts of th 


J. M. STODDART & CO. 


733 SANSOM STREET, 


Publishers of First-Class 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


T. S. ARTHUR'S ‘* WOMAN TO THE RESCUE." 
ts s **ORANGE BLOSSOMS." 
*“GENTLE HAND." 


‘*THREEY Sayers A MAN-TRAP.”* 


**CAST ADRIFT." 


AGENTS 


: Lanterns; Part 
t by 


N.Y. 


Goods sent 


WANTED. 





THE NEW 


SEWING MACHINES. 
PETERSON & CARPENTER, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA... 


And all cities and towns in Eastern Pennsylvania, South- 
ern New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 


CYCLOPEDIA 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


FROM THE 


Earliest Time to the Close of the 
Year 1873. 


By E. A. & G. L. Doyeinck & M. Laird Simons. 


IT CONTAINS: 


Sketches of the lives of over 800 American Authors. 

Extracts from the writings of over 800 American Authors, 

History of the most important American Colleges and 
Universities 

History of the most important American Public Librar- 


ies, 
Volnminons notes and references by the editors. 
Fifty-four first-class Portraits on Steel 
yout five hundred fine engravings on Wood 
i two hundred engraved -_ graphs. 
ymplete Index of the whole 
2d by Subscription, and will c custene! Cnowte 
f 40 pas wes each, each part co ntaining one or m 
sar pe, cv - 50 ‘nts per par 
The Pub! s issued a speci imen number, contain- 
ing eight pa a ep afthin v0 ry valuable and interesting work 


to give the public an idea of ite Goampater end oe sign, and 1} 


the style of type and jllustratio yns, as far as re rds the 


wood engravings. ‘This specimen will be sent 
free. Agents Wanted. 


T. ELWOOD ZELL, 
17 & 19 S. Sixth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


re steel [| 


by mail 
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“FAIS BEATS YHE, WORLD, sess snot 








HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





WE CAN’T TALK 


Without showing the condition of our Teeth. Every laugh 


exposes them. In order not to be ashamed of them, be sure to 


cleanse them 
they will be 


every day with Fragrant SOZODONT, and 
kept white and spotless. The regular use of this 


peerless dentifrice prevents and arrests dental decay, and the 


gums are ke 


pt healthy and hard. SOZODONT removes 


every impurity that adheres to the teeth, and prevents the forma- 
tion of Tartar, that great enemy of the teeth. Impure Breath is 
completely neutralized by the anti-acid and disinfectant proper- 
ties of SOZODONT. 





Any ep ea “<a. 
Who tne once enjoyed n me of Croquet with the Pat- 
ent Socket . ize, will age r ellling play with the old 
and unreliable viemsee difference a) No Croquct 
has our pat ut d improvements unless out upin -) mag 
nut case with our trade mark on the top. 
fy to enjoy Croquet, govern your 

playing str tly according to Prof. Rover's 
manual, the > standard authority in America, 
New edition just issned, with the new star 
diagram f . 8 a! the Bridges. : 
arranger f Bridges ever devised. Diacram ll 
righted. 75 *- fully Ulustrated. Only 19 conts by 
mail, including a complete Iliustrated Catalogue of I: - 
door and Out-door Games; or the Catalogue sent on re- 
ceint of stamp. 

Have you seen that popular game of Magie Toops for 
Parlor or Lawn, 

MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
6-7. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


TO. 10 HOWE’S PIANO AND VIOLIN 


LA or Flute Duets, contain: Poet and Peasant Overture 
| Gentle Spring Waltzes, and 20 other pieces of music, 75 
cents; No. 10 Quintette Quadrille Band, $6 for 5 parts, $9 
for 9 parts. Quintuple Musicians Oranibus, 4000 pieces of 
music for violin, flute. ete, $5. Howe's Full Quadrille 
Orchestra, 150 Waltzes. Quadrilles, Galops, ete , by Stranas, 
Gungl, Zikotf. Fanst, ete , for 9 instruments. 50 cents each 
set. ELIAS HOWE 103 © ourt Street, Boston, Mass, Sent 
postpaid. Send for eatulogne. 
j 
JANTED—AGENT 8—$75 to $250 per 
! inonth, everywhere, tale and femal 
| GENUINE IMPROV b b © OMMUN ‘SE NSk Ps Me 
ILY WING MACHINE, This Machine will 
stitch, soon fell, tuck, a lt, cord, bind, braid and 
enibroider in @ INOst superior Nianne;r. Price only $15, 
Fully Licensed and warranted for five years, We will 
pay $1,000 fur any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic, senm than ours. It 
makes the “Plastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and stll the cleth cannot be pul 
without tearing it. We pay | Agenge f n @75 
per month and expenses, FY. rom which 
twice esmuch cone nem ‘Adhiresa SE COME & CO. Boston,Mass 
New York City, Pittgburgh, P’a., Chicago, LIL, or St. Louis, Mo, 
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Don’t refuse to buy 


Vvv"r"rrr=eyTewewerveryew¥Yywyevweeeeewveyeeryryrvrvrvrvrvrvrvv~vyeywyyyVyTYeVeVeVeeeee 


yTRY PAYSON’S INK FOR MARKING, AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER!$ 


Marking can be varied 7 





yeu think you 
not write well ! t 
‘ rorcl adit 1 
‘ m¢ irked PAVOS 
ion In sorting 
hing, and often pre- 
5 ven nt s loss. This Ink 
writes as easily on cluth 
ns in k on pape r. 


&@- Try Briggs Marking Pen !—Price. 40 
wood case, 75 cents, postpaid, Canvassers wante 


Ss 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, STATIONERS, A 


99999O5O0%6444696 
ad 


* The cheapest andanty reliable methad of marking. ofiianper' & Weekly. 
> the best Indelible Ink in the world,’*—Independent. 


pp bp ip bp ip hp bp i ip ip bp hp hp hp hp bp hp bp hp br bbb bbbb bb bb tt b> > 4 > by > by bbe dy 


to one’s taste and :uited ¢ 
to the tabric. 

For these reasons, as 4 
well as for its cheap- 4 
ness and durability, it 4 
js far superior and 
much more satisfactory 
than stamps, stencils, 
&e. < 


** Unquestionably 4 


ets.; Ink, 35 cts.; The Combination ina polished 4 
d. Send stamp for circulars aud s alpie. 


TODDARD & CoO., Sesthampéon, Mass. 
ND FANCY GOODS DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


r a A 
9999S 90399086 OF 4 


4 
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WOMAN TO THE RESCUE! 


A Stery of the “ New C 

latest and greatest way “inte most 
i §, ARTHUR’ re —— uprising ‘of mode rn 
times. A z sequel to his “Man-Trap” and “ ‘TEN 
Nigats” will arouse the people like a trumpet blast, and sell 
like wildfire. Pat ished ata low price to insure rapid sales 
and immense ¢:reuiation. Friends of temperance help to 
cireulate it. Choice territory awarded, Complete agent's 
outfit mailed o n receipt of $1.00 J.M.STODDART & CO. 
Publishers, Philade iphia, 





in Philadelphia for ep s beautiful visiting cards. 
Will you act as agent for us in your own town? 18 nobby 
samples, with complete instructions, sent free. 
Address HORACE A. MANLEY, 
Fashionable Card E hgravbr, 
316 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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SQ FLORENCE @ 


The Long-contested Sutt of the 
eer Beh M Ac wise co. 
4 
and Grover & Baker ho eeieien. involving over 


2 
Is finaily decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in favor of the FLORENCE, which alone has | 
Broken the Monopoly of High Prices. 


THE NEW FLORENCE 
Is the ONLY machine that sews back- 
ward and end forward or on he, and left. § 
aon 


SoLp or va Ont, 
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Less than quarter 


Farenp”™ 


HOME MAGAZINE 


Publishers’ Deparhwent. WOMAN TO THE RESCUE 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Ve call the attention of advertisers to the large in 
irculati nt on our purchase of “ Tue I 
th mu Home Maga 


re 
m conseque 
subscription list 


, whi ikes the 


still more valuable as an advertising medium. 
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Inside 


HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES. 


page, 
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one um 3 


038 than quarter page, 7 


hutside—One 

Half 

Quarter 

ess than quarter page 
One page, 

alf " 


uarter 
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page 


For yearly, half-ye quarterly advertiseme 


liberal discount is made 
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hildren’s dresses, from which to se 
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Woman ro toe Rescve. 


‘ 


Turee Years 1x a Man-Trap, 


‘ 


We 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 
“HOME MAGAZINE” AGEN‘ 

As regular agents of E. Butterick & Co., 
y, by mail, on re of the price, 


%ks containing a large number peed mesg rn 
‘lect, wil 


now acknowledgé 
issued 


Y. 
we can n 
any of their 
7 for ladi« 
t 


“e 


€ t t 


} Be 
ation, 

Butterick’s patterns are 
t practical and reliable 
to be not only her own dressmaker, 

| and tastefully dressed as any of her neig! 

Se See new patterns in this number of Home Mag zit 
wes. 


MR. 


| 
that are i 
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ARTHUR’S NEW BOOKS BY MAIL. 


A Story of the “ New Cr 
RANGE Biossoms, Farsu anp Fapep, 50. 
$2.00. 


oe 


8 e.” 8] 
isad ei.2 
go 
se 


ast Apart, $2.00. 

will send by mail any of the above new books by T 

thur, on receipt of the 
»r $4.00 we will send “ 
" or “Cast Adrift 

ast-Adrift For $5 


Orange Blossoms 
For $3.50 the 
.60 the three volumes 





ANTED—AGENTS~$75 to $250 per 
ue ywhere, male and female, to introduce the 
GENUL NE MPROV BD COMMON SENSE FAM- 
Y SEWING MACHINE. This Machine wa 
stitch, hem, fell, tack, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price only $14, 
Fully Licensed and warranted for five years, We will 
pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic Seam than ours. ik 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
ean be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart 
without tearing it Fe pay Agents from $75 to $0 
per month and’ expenses, or a commission from whic > 
wice as much can he made. Address SECOMB & CO. Boston, Mase 
w York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Il., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Nae Expert Player 
‘Who has once enjoyed a game of Croquet with the Pat- 
ent Socket Bridge, will never vay with the old 
and unreliable style—see difference above. No Croquct 
has our patented Improvements unless put up a on 


es ke wee our trade mark on the top. 
you wish to enjoy Croquet, govern your 
playing strictly according to Prof. Rover's a go 
manual, the standard authority in — 

ew edition just issued, with the new = reid 
diagram for setting the Bridges. . hon TRADE man 
orennaamment of Bridges ever feviends Diagram copy- 
righ 75 fully illustrated. Only 10 cents by 
mail, inchusttiog a coniplete Titustrated Colniogee of Iu 
door and Out-door Games; or the Catalogue sent on re- 
ecipt of stamp. 

Have you seen that popular game of Magic Tloops for 
Parlor or Lawn 
MILTON BRADLEY & 00., Springfleld, Mass. 
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in| A STORY OF THE “NEW CRUSADE,” 


xe | SY T..8S. ARTA. 


This book will be found of the greatest use in the war up 
ilemperance, and its fi. est possible distributi 


We have made it, in view of 
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very large circulation. bool t 
1d bound in the best English cloth, and s 
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OPINIONS OF THE BOOK. 
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James Buacg, writing to the author, says: “I have 
d the readi ng of * We m to the Rescue,’ and 
nk you for the pleasu id profit which it hea. given me. 
t this latest of your value d contributions to the cause 

teinperance may strike a responsive chord in the h t 
ff women and men in hundreds of Ameri 
tl wonderful work of God, ‘The W 
, and that the 


i 4 sade, ! 
| town of Ohi free from the 
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as not reached 


nany of the 
, May become um curse.” 


CHARLES 
‘I have 


Rescus 


Temperance Blessing 
new book, ‘Wo 
w Crusade,’ and I f: 
that erusal completely absorbed me, h 
rested at a single sitti! from the 
of his works has he, in my 
essful than in this, a | predict for it great pop 
8s as timely as it truthful, i the author d 
gratitude of all philanthropists lor such a contril 
American literature.” 

fernopist Ho 


ys t m and 

| sent work is based on the 

picturing is full of those homely 

the heart, and elicit all our sympat 

f “ Gon royer—whether the infuriate 
t! ond wife and children wh« 

ah as he gradual y descet 

y. Now 
career of the 
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+; a Story of the N 
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eJ his ‘Ten Nights 
lrap,’ the pre- 
1d of intemperance. Lhe 
ches which take hold on 

8 for the victims of the 


drunkard hi 
" 


d self, or 
to 
asin the 8 sof manh 0d r 
r of thisage knows better how 
drunkard, or svtggest the m os 
jis and motives to ref ian ‘lL, Arthu 
hrown out, as we hope it will be, on the heart 
of the public, cannot fail to stimulate who feels it to be his 
| or her interest and duty, for the sake of humanity and God, 
to pray and work for the overthrow of rum. 7! ret of 
power an ess is finely discerned and Rlusteated in its 
|pages No harshness, no threata or bribes, but simple, lov- 
| ing, humble prayer to God, prevails in melting th 
| of the most f ardened evil-doer. It is a timely, 
| and powerfal ription of what has been done, and what 
may and ought to be “di one, in the suppression of the liquor 
| traffic.” 
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I. Newron Perez, in a letter to the publishers, 
thing can exceed the exactness and justr 
Arthur gives the boldness of the li rt », in disregar 

g all laws, and defy !l attempts at justi His descr 
tion of the power of women in the new movement, 
Temperance Crusade,’ is perfectly grand, This little 
will A a world of good.” 
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“The author 

ject, an i shows 

upon p sands and demonstrates how wome 
stified in taking : 8 into the rown hands. | 

should be cireulated in every community where a crusad¢ 

contemplated or in progress.” 
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ciety, 


ut 
is 


y (Pa.) Henatp says: “Noone can read it 
1d respect and sympathy tor the heart- 
men who, despairing of coer in man, are now 
*rying mightily to God all over the land, Its wide ecircula- 
tion will helpt se immensely, and aid in giving to t! 
ew movement racter and strength that will make it 
we. 


e 
a ch 
nigh irresistible. 
“A book that all temperance women should buy before 


they sleep,” says the Towanpa JoURNAL, 


ag Canvassing agents wanted in every hamlet, town and 
city in the United States and Canada, 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 
No. T20 Sansom Street, Philada. 











HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





Save Fifty Dollars! 
THE NEW FLORENCE. 
PRICE, $20 motown } any other first-class 


VALUE, $30 above Sewing Machine. 
SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence. 


Every machine warranted, 
Special terms to clubs and dealers. 
Send for circulars to the 
Florence 8. M. Co., Florence, Mass., 
1123 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 





ONE, DAY'S, WORK sinc | 


| for three-cent stamp to any one requesting. Or, to those 


Z bound in Turkey Morocco, and illustrated with 1800 
ngravings. Retail price, $17. 
Cowrertawatr & Co., Philadelphia. 
END 2%c. to G. P. ROWELL & CO., New York, for 
Pamphlet of 100 pages, containing lists of 3000 news- 
papers, and estimates showing cost of advertising. 


oO per day athome, ‘Terms Free. Address 
$52 $20 


Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 

Purify the Skin 
By removing all taint from the blood. This can be effected 
with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s Iron and 
Sulphur Powders. Whether the initiating panapes 
in the circulation be that which causes scrofula, sait rheum, 
scald head, or any cutaneous eruptions, the beneficial effect 
will be the same. The sulphur converts the unhealthy secre- 
tions of the body into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off 
Srom the surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circu- 
lation by the tomic action of the tron. The morbid 
matter which causes the exterior inflammation is discharged 
through the pores, and the cuticle regains its natural color 
and smoothness. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, 
@1; 6 Packages, 72 trey y $5. Mailed 
Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich Street, N. ¥. 


epee NEL Shoes. Ask your dealer 
for them. A dark line around 


the sole near the edge shows where the channel is cut. 
They never wear ragged. 

















PRETTY WOMEN always 
like a neat foot, and buy no- 
thing but ENGLISH CHAN- 








The Advance 


Weekly, $3 a year. 
A Live Religious Family Newspaper. 


It has long numbered among its contributors most of 
the living writers whose brilliant abilities have contri- 
buted to the fame and influence of American religious 
journals. 

Its corps of editorial writers is the largest and ablest 
that has ever united to labor upon any Western weekly 
newspaper. 
spect. 

By recent great enlargements and improvements, its 
value and attractions have been vastly increased, in a 
number of important particulars placing it beyond the 
rivalry of any similar publication. 


1 


| 
| 
| 


Few papers anywhere rival it in this re- | 


Its real worth and rare attractions may be best appre- | 
ciated by éxamining a specimen copy, which will be sent | 


who would like an opportunity to thoroughly test its 
merits, we will send it 


On Trial 


THREE MONTHS for 


50 Cents. 


WANTED at once, a special local agent in every 
United States. 7In addition to Tax Apvancs, we have a 
number of important enterprises to place in the charge 
of competent persons. By uniqué plans of work which 
we have adopted, extraordinary results are attained, and 
no canvassing is required. The business is pleasant 
every way ; will not need to interfere with other business, 
nor even with home duties. Ladies, students, teachers, 


ministers, and men who have other business, will find it | 


to their interest to learn the full details, which will be 
sent on request. Enclose ihree-cent stamp. 


Address \e 
THE ADVANCE, 
151 and 153 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
$20 A MONTH TO AGENTS 
to sell the IMPROVED “HOME 
SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 


Pa.; Chicago, Il. ; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 
a-9 














GOODRICH'S 


For Sale by all 
4a” Price, Only 





EVERY BADY SHOULD HBAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price, 


re Doties os} H.-G, GOODRICH, {f0a x tow St. Pintaver PMA, PA. 
Imwvemtor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


HEMMERS 


SCOLD AS YOU WILL, 


ladies, you cannot debar the men from using tobacco; but you 
can induce them to brush their teeth with SOZODONT, 
which removes the unpleasant flavor of “the weed.” For 
beautifying and preserving the teeth, hardening and invigorating 
the gums, and correcting all impurities of the breath, SOZO- 
DONT stands unequalled. Millions of teeth that have been 
preserved from decay vouch for its value. Too much care can- 
not be taken of the teeth, and tartar should not under any cir- 


cumstances be allowed to encrust there. 


SOZODONT will prevent the ravages of this enemy of the 


The regular use of 


city, village and neighborhood in the | 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 523 





Pen and Picture Sketches of the City by the Sea.| MR, ARTHUR’ S NEW BOOKS BY MAIL. | 

Mhils > ja. 2 vo » 7 - iv 

pamphlet with the above title, giving & description of the | Coxan.to 72 Rescue. A Story of the New Crusade,” 1.25 
' ript f N ;LOSSOMS, .F LESH AND fF ADED, $2. 50. 

popular sea-side resort, Atlantic City, N. J. Turning over Tueee Years iv A Man-Trap, $2.00. 

the leaves, we find it elegantly illustrated with views of an Apatrt, $2.00, / 

various portions of the city. Many of these views are ex- Arthur, = rs ae py, — pen _ above new books by 

ecedingly attractive, and show that Atlantic City BS ¢ _ For $4. e will send “Orange Blossoms” and the “ Mar 

advantages which compare fayorably with those of other ap, or “Cas rift.” For $3.50 th Man-Trap” and 

seaside resorts, in the matters of hotel accommodations, | “@%+Adrift.”| For $5.50 the three volumes will be sent. 

elegant private residences, bathing facilities, ete. It is, i — . 


truth, one of the most desirable places for summer r t an¢ ‘Woop ENGRAVINGS FOR SALE. 


recreation. Its locality is exceedingly healthful . 
but short dist fr ’ Mp Spey mn - e for sale a large number of fine wood cuts and 
en See eee ae or wae Sone are is | electrotypes suitable for book and newspaper illustrat 
pamphlet gives information on various points which will b ey uce every Variety of onbiontn, and will be sold 
found exceedingly serviceable to the pleasure-seeker ry rea le terms. Specimen books can be seen at 
of iestnut Street. As we design closing 
Tempest-Tossed. A Romance. By snecdare Ti, ut ourentire stock, those wishing to purchase had bet 
ton. New York: Sheldon & Co. Pi hilade Iphia: Claxton, | ™**e © ly applic ation in order to secure a choice of su 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. Theodore Tilton is a poet, and |* wins 
when he would fain write prose it runs into poet Thi Reaper te OSWEGO sT ARCH j is used in all 
story is highly imaginative and poetic in its ch ter. | * incipal manufactories of laces and fine goods through- 
That its plot is highly improbable may be forgiven since it “urope and America. No preparation yot disco 
. \ ) » a finish as the Strver-Gioss Starcn, made 
rd at Oswego. 





claims to be aromance. Its opening chapters rer 
reader of Victor Hugo from the force and intensity) t 
which they are written. Yet Tilton lacks the indiv zing ee. OswR¢ EGO CORN STARC H 
power of Hugo. His good characters are cast more pure and del any ddi 
same mould; act and talk precisely alike in the 
cumstances, and display the same traits and er 

lains are at least original, since they act a 


man under the sun ever did or ever will. Still, ith the th : WOMAN TO THE RESCUE! 


faults, the book is a very readable one, and encha 
reader's attention from the very first. A Story of the “New Crusade.” 


_ “/ ES ARR ssc 
Publis! pers’ | “Pemne, tae pote Ra Se, 


TO ADVERTISERS. . 


We call the attention of advertisers to the large increase in hilac - 
eur circulation consequs nt on our pure thase o Tue Lapy 
Furenp” subse ription list, which makes the Home Magazine 
still more valuable as an advertising medium. ain BEATS THE WORI THE WORLD. 2: 
5 PR a ATE PRUs BEANS THR WORLD, 
HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES 1 ee an op prelate 
* is , With complete ins n 
One page, one time $100 Address HORA( E ‘A. M. ANL E Y. 
Half “ “ dae 60 | Fashionable Ca i Engrave Ty 
2 iarter “ ?. 5 35 - 316 Washington St., B , Mass 
»33 than quarter page, 75 cents a line. 


COVER PAGES. 4 J. M. STODDART & CO. 


Outside—One page, one time 
5 alf - as 9 sei 
“ Quarter“ “ « HS 783 SANSOM STREET, 
Less than quarter page, $1.10 a line. 
Inside—One page, one time (Pp ) 


Half 


Quarter “ - 6 

Less than quarter page, $1 a line. SU BSCRIPTION BOOKS 
an r yearly, half-yearly or quarterly advertisements, a 

lib 


| disegunt te made. . ARTHUR'S “ WOMAN TO THE RESCUE.” 
BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS “GENTLE HAND? 
- . BP oe HAND.” 
“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. - ‘THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP 
As regular agents of K. Potosi & Co., ve con now sup- ’ a . ADRIFT. 
by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their atterns. ~ Pr 
BD; ks 60 steintoe al arge numb a of patterns for lanl sand | __ AG ENTS WANTED. 
“hildren’s dresses, from which to select, will be sent on aa 


plication. a MON’ TH TO AGENTS iS 
Butterick’s patterns are now acknowledged to be & o sell the IMPROVED HOM SHUT 


Litel aaa 
: Rix 
t0L7SNn Z t=Class 


u4 
es 








most practical and reliable dhe are issued, and enable }” SEWING MACHINE, . . 
lady $0 be not only her own dressmaker, but to appear «ck Stitch” Sewing Mechine we 
ell and tastefully dresse aL as any of her nei gh bors. a te BY I unson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass. ; New 
“-_ See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine, with : itv: Pittsbt , Pa.; Chicago, Ill; Louisville, Ky., 
prices. 





NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state the of — a 
size desired by bust measure or waist measure, | & LADY who has had considerable experience in teach- 
of children by the age, as the patterns are cut in a aeeaives rofj4 ing, desires a position in some good school or pleasan 
lifferent sizes, and it is absolutely necessary to have the size | | family. She is qui alified to give instruction in the usn 
hefore pattern can be sent. Be careful to make no mistake | English branches, French and German, drawing, the ru: 

n the number of the pattern wanted, as no change can be | ments of music, various kinds of ornamental work, and the 
the “se after the pattern is ordered and sent. Attention to | Dio Lewis system of physical culture. She refers to th« 
nade small details will save time in the reception of pat- | Rev. Sylvester Wolle, former President of the Moravian 

rns ordered, and a great deal of trouble to us Seminary for Young Ladies at Bethlehem. Address “ D. C 

We are receiving large orders for these popuiar practical | W..” care “Homes Macazins,” 800 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
patterns, and in al! instances they give the most thorough | Philadelphia, Pa. 
~utisfaction. 8—10 


























HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





FAMILIES seek them, “ The Best,” DEALERS treble sales with 


YY Sd = =o 


aa Oe -Ge) - 3m 
Pure, Bi 





TRAVELING "Lioe* DELIGHTFUL. fvi2*.thP.083 


ND VENTILATOR FOR CAR WINDOWS, 
SMOKE, CINDELS, ba 


BUNT Fuss AlD, FOR "7&5 CTS. IF IX 
PRESS SENT WITH CIRCOLAB FREE 


. 48 & 60 N. 6th St. Phila. Pa. 


aUvAR 


ACE re VIEWS cA THI 





THE WISE MEN OF THE LAND 


the Divine, the Physician, the Judge, use daily, in their 
own homes, and recommend to al! invalids and sufferers 
from fe sia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costive- 


ness, 


eartburn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, | 


Liver Complaints, Gout and Rheumatic Affections, Na- 
ture’s own great and good Remedy, Tarrant’s Errer- 
VESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, as the best and most reliable 
medicine ever offered to the people for the above class of 


diseases, 


The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its | 


parents and grand parents, will all find this pleasant 
remedy well adapted for their different complaints. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





END 25 cts. to G. P. POWELL & CO., New York, for 
S Pamphlet of 100 pages, containing lists of 3000 news- 
papers, and estimates showing cost of advertising. 


Save Fifty Dollars! 


THE NEW FLORENCE. 
PRIC $20 below) any other first-class 
VALUE, $30 above Sewing Machine, 
SAVED, §50 by buying the Florence, 

Every machine warranted. 
Special terms to clubs and dealers, 
Send for circulars to the 
Florence 8. M. Co., Florence, Mass., 
1123 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


CHANNE around the sole near the 
edge shows where the chan- 


mei is cut. No more ragged soles. Make your dealer get 
them for you. 








LADIES careful of their 
feet always wear ENGLISH 
CHANNEL Shoes, and buy 
none other. A dark line 





$5 ° 20 per day at home. Terms Free, Address 
& £0, Stixson £ Co., Portiand, Maine. 
Purify the Skin 

By removing all taint from the blood. This can be effected 
with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s Lron and 
Sulphur Powders.  Whet/er the initiating principle in 
the circulation be that which causes scrofula, salt rheum, scald 
head, or any cutaneous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be 
the same. The su/phur converts the unhealthy secretions of 
the body into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circulation by 
the tomio action of the iron. The morbid matter 
which causes the exterior inlammation is discharged through 
the pores, and the cuticle regains its natural color and smovih- 


ness. 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders 
81; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed 
Free. HALL & RUCKLE 

218 Greenwich Street, wv. Y. 


oy 7 - 





“~s ow be = x te > . hd — 
Sold by all Druggists, Stationers, News Agents. Ink 35c, 
Briggs! Crystal Marking Pen, 40c, Combination, 75c.. postpaid 


Cauvassef wanted, Sropparp & Co., Northampton, Mass. . | 











GOODRICH'S 





A 


EVERY GADY SHOULD HBMAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and « Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


ay Price, Only One Dotiar-ex} HG, GOODRICH, {70a n° tom st. PiuLADELPia, PA. 
EIumwventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


r 


HEMMERS 


PLUG OF GOLD 


in a hollow tooth may be a necessary evil, but it is best to escape | 
a dental operation by the timely use of that superior antidote to | 
dental decay, “FRAGRANT SOZODONT.” Avoid deleterious | 


dentifrices, which mar and injure the teeth. 


The endorsement of 


SOZODONT by our most eminent dentists, physicians and scien- 
tific men, has made it a standard toilet essential in almost every 
home. The teeth are rendered time-proof by the regular use of 
this botanical preparation. No tartar can encrust them, no canker 
effect the enamel, and no species of decay infect the dental bone. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers, 























THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE OF AMERICA 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1875. 


Arthurs Illustrated Home Magarine 


. vT* rrTyTrrtftreey 
TERMS: IN ADVANCE 
2 Copy, One year, . . . : : . . ‘ - $250 
BC opies, One year, - © - ‘ - * ‘ - - - : 6.00 
6 bi pe and a copy of Magazine and premium Picture to getter-up of club, - - 12.00 
30 a. ee ee sa an th premium tures to getter-up of Club, - 20.00 
@*@ Every Subscriber whether single or in clubs, will receive free, one of our Premium Pictures 


BS 15 cents additional to each subscription, must be sent to prepay postage on Magazine and Picture 


4S Specimen numbers 15 cents, in currency or postage stamps. 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Great Household Magazne of America! 


ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE, 


On the side of Temperance and 


Bright, Cheerful, Progressive. He of ; 
as t i morality, 
Always up to the advancing thought ee y 
of the times, Whatever is hertfal to Society It 
The HOME MAGAZINE takes rank moped seit 
with the leading and most | It makes Itself felt in the Homes 
Influenti Periodicals of the People a power 
i= a for good, 


of the day. 
ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE CLAIMS TO BE 


The Great Household Magazine of America! 


And to be more Reccely identified with the Reople im their Home and Social 
Life than any other Periodical in the pea it he Publishers refer with confidence to the Mag- 
azine for 1874, as having more tham fulfilled the of interest and excellence 
made at the beginning of the year. For the comma yo it will be made richer, if possible, in all 
its varied Departments, and still more worthy of the high place it has gained in the affections 


























of its readers. - In the J y will be d a new Serial Story, entitled 

sé DE 0 No N: HER WORK AND HER REWARD.” By T. 
8. Artuur. We announce but a single serial now, but 

others, from t-class writers, fayorites with the public, will be given during the next volume. 


NEW We have in preparation, by wri- 
ters of ability a number of attrac- 
tive, highly interes and valuable series of articles, a few only of which can here be mentioned. 


Among them are:— 


66 YEARS , OR, THE CABINS of the WEST.” By Rosrita 
» Rice. We announce this new series of articles with real 
pleasure, knowing as we do thatitw among the most attractive that we shall offer our readers next 
year. Miss Rice, besides holding the pen of a ready writer, has in her possession a large amount of ori- 
ginal material from which to draw, anda wide acquaintance with people whose personal reminiscences 
are rich with pioneer incidents and experiences. Our readers will have something new and rare. 


66 0 99 By Mas. EB. B. Durrey, which will be especially 
H OF 0 ™ attractive and useful. Her wide experience, 
ractical good se an opinions on all home and social matters, make her peculiarly 
Fitted to write the articles which are to come under this head We give some of the titles of these 
articles, from which the reader will see their scope and value. “Houses ann Homzs;” “How to 
make Home Pugasant;” “Wirt You Watx rvro my Parton?” “Kiremens anp Cetians;” “ Hais;” 
“ Drxtne-Rooms;”" “Cuampers;” ¢te., ete. 


“THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD.” itsie'stsister 7 Tiome fie ana 
P ers, W 


Character so popular with all our re continued during the coming year. 


By Mas. Evcex M. 
LITERARY BIOGRAPHY and CRITICISMS. i." 
ers on art and literature have been so well recei ers of taste and culture will find this 


par 
series of articles especially attractive. 


Virersta F. Townsend will continue the graceful 
HISTORI PORTRAITS. sketches and beautiful Historic Portraits, which have 
been so greatly admired, and which have given so much pleasure and instruction to the readers of 
the “Homes Macazine.” 


66 99 We point with confidence to this department for the 

THE STORY-TEL present year, as an earnest of what it will be in 1875. 
Besides three Sentars, one by Mus. Jutia C. R. Dorr, one by T. 8. Artuur, and one by the author of 
“Crooxep Piaces,” we have published a large number of Shorter Stories that are not surpassed in 
interest by those which have appeared in any other magazine in the country. We announce but a 
single serial now; but others will be given, and our subscribers may be sure that “ Tux Srory- 


Te.ter” will be richer than ever 


sé 99 By Licnen. Very many of our readers who havo 

OM MY W INDO looked out upon life through Licnen’s window, do 
not wish to have it closed; and so we shall continue to give them her pure thoughts, her patient 
shilosophy, her Christian hopes and her tender humanities. There are few of out readers who 


fone not learned to love our “ Licnex.” 


“EVENINGS WITH THE POBTS.”? Unier his hon itl appear every 


best poetry in our language. This department has always been a popular feature in our magazine. 
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“THE HOME CIRCLE 99 Here our readers and writers can meet in friendly, fa- 
' : » Millar talk, pleasant or serious as the mood may be. 
It contains letters, or brief papers on any and all subjects interesting to the many or the few. Our 
“Home Circle” has many and varied attractions. . 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN ARCHITECT. arsisiccts,nye 

tail architecture SAAC 
M. Hossa, Ancurrect. This series will treat of doors, cornices, balconies, ae nee ee 
neys, porches, floors, etc. It will enable all mechanics and others to understand fully the shysical 
structure of things used in architecture; remove the mystery and explain clear methods of ob- 
taining proportion and character in design. It will have reference to the needs of mechanics who 
are leaders in their different classes of mechanism, and explain parts belonging to their separate 
branches of business. 


“BUTTERICE’S NEWEST PATTERNS” fis.nd as 
; ren's dresses aregiven 
by special arrangement every month. These are acknowledged to be the most practical and useful 
of any in the country; and as they are always accompanied with full descriptions of the garment, 
material to be used, ete,, and cost of pattern, so edabling every woman to be, if she chooses, her 
own dressmaker, our lady readers will see that, in this feature, our Macazine is rendered almost 
indispensable to the family. Patterns for boys’ and girls’ clothing are always given in these re ports. 


9 Department, will be carefully edited and have suggestive articles from 
our best and most experienced writers. From mothers and those who 


love children, our readers will always be glad to hear through this Department of our Magazine. 


HE USEKEEP 9 Department will be full and practical, and contain 
many contributions from experienced housekeepers, 
r a tric 


rom whom hints, suggestions, an sd recipes will always be welcome. 


CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. tener 


coming year will be greatly suverior to anything yet given. 
DEPARTMENTS A large amount of reading matter, not indicated in the foregoing 
« programme, will] be given under various classified heads; such as 
. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury, Religious Reading, 
The Observer, The Reformer, 
Health Department, Floral Department, 


General Literature, Reviews, 
Editorial Department, Etc., Eto. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM PICTURES! 


Ma. Rice, has just engraved for us two premium pictures, which are superior as works of art to 
anything he has yet produced. A choice of one of these elegant pictures Is given free to every sub- 
scriber to the Home Magazine for 1875. They are called: 


“The Interrupted Reader.” and “The Lion in Love.” 


For the description of these pictures, see next page. 


to the “Home Macaziwe,” for 1875 will receive one of 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER these elegant pictures free. If no choice is made, “Tur 
inrernvrrep Reaper” will be sont, If both are desired, 50 cents in addition to the subscription, will 
secure the extra picture. None but subscribers to the magazine can get these pictures at this mere 
nominal priee, as they are valuable engravings, and equal, if not superior in beauty and excellence 
to any we have yet offered. Such pictures as we have frequently said, cannot be bought in the 


print-stores for less than $5 each. 








One copy, ONE YeAL......«+. 2 & 
6 00 


TERMS IN ADVANCE, ¢ sic sopits sind one is goieiip 37 GHab 00 13 fo 
en eosceveee a 


&@~ Every subscriber, whether single or in clubs, will receive one of our two beautiful Premium 
Engravings free. If no choice is made “Tae Ixterrvrtep Reaper” will be sent. If both pictures 
are wanted by any subscriber, 50 cents extra will secure them. 

&@ To those who send clubs of six subscribers a premium pictufe, besides the extra magazine 
will be given. To the getter-up of a club of Ten subscribers both pictures will be sent free. 

&—@- Specimen Numbers 15 cents, in currency or postage stamps. 

As under the new Post-Office Law, which goes into operation on the first of 

. January next, all postages have to be paid at the ffice where a magazine or 

newspaper is mailed, 15 cents must be added to each subscription for prepayment of postage for the 
ll as the magazine, and make the cost 


year. This will cover all postages on premium pictures as well : 
to subscribers less than heretofore, besides relieving them of ail care and trouble at their own offices, 


Send Post-Office order or draft on Philadelphia, New York or Bos- 
REMITTANCES. ton. If you cannot get a Post-Office order or draft, then have your 
etter registered at the Post-Office. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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AptHUR'S [itusrpATaD Home MAGAZINE 


Two New Premium Engravings for 1875. 





In order to give our readers the choice of more than one new picture, we have had prepared 
at a large cost, to splendid Steel Engravings, as premiums for the coming year. One Of these 
ie given to every subscriber for 1875, The first, entitled 


“THE INTERRUPTED READER,” 


Is a picture of exquisite tenderness and beauty. It represents a mother just turning from the 
book in which she has been absorbed to caress her two-year old baby, who, tired of her doll, bas 
come to claima kiss. No mother’s heart can fail to be touched with this sweetest of home scenes 
which is loveliness itself. The other picture is called 


“THE LION IN LOVE,” 


And appeals to a different sentiment. It gives you an old soldier in his rich uniform, and a 
merry girl with whom he has become fascinated. The fair enslaver has said “yes” to his offer 
of marriage, but on one condition: he must thread the fine cambric needle she has placed in 
his clumsy fingers, and to this work the artist has in his picture committed the gay old gallant. 
The group is irresistibly amusing, and the observer enjoys with a keener zest, the complete sb- 
sorption of the “ Lion” in his task when he understands, that the young gipsy who has bim in 
her toils has given him a needle without an eye / 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 


On this sheet will be found our Prospectus for 1875, from which it will be seen that “Tne 
Howe Magazine” will be richer in its many and varied attractions than ever before. It is not 
the rival or the competitor of any other magazine, but stands alone in its peculiar sphere, 


character and work, and addresses itself to men and women of taste, culture and common- 
sense; to those who have true and right purposes in life, and some interest in humanity; to 
those who read for mental gain and recreation rather than for mere amusément. It goes into 
homes of the people as a companion and friend, interested in all that interest them, and ready 
to help, comfort, amuse, cheer, instruct or delight every one from the youngest to the oldest. 

It is the great “ HOUSEHOLD MAG OF THE PEOPLE,’’ so recognized and 
acknowledged all over the land; and to bring it up more and more perfectly to this ideal will 
be the untiring effort of its publishers and editors. 


A WORD TO OUR MANY FRIENDS. 


The time for subscribing and making up clubs for 1875 is now at hand, and we take occasion 
to remind our many friends that those who begin earliest get their clubs made up with the least 
trouble and secure the largest numbers; while those who send in their subscriptions first receive 
the best impressions of our beautiful new premium plates. 

Never since our magazine was published has it given so great satisfaction to its readers as 
this year. Words of commendation flow in upon us continually from al! parts of the country, as well 
from new as from old subscribers, and large accessions to our list are promised for next season. 

In the meantime we ask of our club-getters, and all who feel an interest in extending the 
circulation of our magazine in their various neighborhoods, to speak to the people early, and 
secure their promise to take the Home for next year, before they are pledged to other magazines. 
The earlier you begin the easier you will find the work. 


OUR PREMIUM PICTURES. 


1 “THE INTERRUPTED READER.” 4 “THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.” 
2 “THE LION IN LOVE.” 5 “PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE.” 
3 “BED-TIME.” 6 “THE CHRISTIAN GRACES,” 


7 “THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” 


‘Every subseriber to “ Antaur’s Ittustrarep Home Macazine” for 1875 will have the right 
to order one of these largej beautiful Steel Engravings /ree. 

If more than one picture is wanted, our subscribers—none others— can have them for 50 
cents each, on receipt of which they will be promptly sent by mail, carefully put up on strong 
rollers. Engravings of like character and quality with these, do not sell at the picture stores for 
less than $5.00; and none of the above subjects are to be had from picture dealers for less than 
$6.00, and some of them for not less than $15.00, 

Our subscribers will see, therefore, that we offer them a rare opportunity to supply themselves 
with first-class engravings at a trifling cost. 
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THE 


BAPTIST UNION. 


37 PARK ROW,N. ¥. 


A SIXTEEN PAGE 


WEEKLY RELIGIOUS PAPER. 


ADVOCATING 
FERVENT PIETY, 

CHRISTIAN ACTIVITY, OPEN COMMUNION, 
CO-OPERATION AMONG LIBERAL BAPTISTS, 
LIBERTY AND UNION 
AMONG 
ALL EVANGELICAL BAPTISTS, 
ACLOSER FELLOWSHIP BETWEEN BAPTISTS 
AND OTHER CHRISTIANS, 

AND 
A MANIFESTATION OF CHRISTIAN UNION 
BY THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 
RATHER THAN THE COMMUNION OF SECTS 
AT THE LORD'S TABLE. 


Eiitor, Rev. G. H. BALL, D.D. 
Associate Editor, Rev. 8S. W. WHITNEY. 


Corresponding Editors. 
Rey. T. J. Meuisa, Cincinnati, O. 
Rey. G. F. Pewrecost, Boston, Mass. 
Rey. D. M. Granam, D.D., Hillsdale, Mich. 


Regular Contributors. 
Rey. Robert Cameron, New York. 
Rev. Chas. Howard Malcom, D.D., Newport, R. I. 
Rey. A. Caswell, D.D., Providence, R. I. 
Rey. W. C. Child, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Wm. Hooper, D.D., Wilson, N. 
Rev. H. A. Sawtelle, D.D., San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev, J. Hyatt Smith, Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
Rev. H. N. Herrick, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. R. Cooley, ima Centre, Wisconsin. 
Rey. R. 8. James, D.D., Zanesville, Ohio. 
Rey. J. D. Beugless, Burlington, N. J. 
Rev. D. M. Stewart, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rey. Jabez Burns, D.D., LL.D., London, Eng. 
Rey. James Phillips, India, and others. 
The rapid growth of its subscription list is gratifying 
evidence that the intellect and heart empioyed on its 
columns are appreciated. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One year, in advance 
If not paid in advance.. 
European Subscribers 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, —— to the order of Tus Baprist 
Unton, When neither of these can be procured, send 
money in a registered letter, 

Canada subscribers must remit 20 cents additional. 

Notice—The legal rate of postage on the Baptist Unton, 
addressed to its regular subscribers, is twenty cents per 
annum, or five cents per quarter, PAYABLE IN AD- 
VANCE. Snbsecribers who receive their copies by letter- 
carriers wil! please hand the annual or quarterly postage 
to the carriers, taking their receipts. Ifany higher rates 
are demanded, report the facts to the local postmaster. 

The postage on copies directed to subscribers in New 
York city has been prepaid by the publishers. 


Good Commissions given to Agents. 
Sample copies sent free. Address 
E. W. PAGE, Publisher 
Box 2,817. NEW YORK. 





ALMACE’S 
PAPER. 
pes SERMONS wack 


The Editor of a prominent Christian journal in 
H he West says: “I pronounce THe CHRISTIAN 43 
Work the best religious weekly in the world, my 

E lown paper not excepted.” 


To each subscriber is presented a novel, unique, 
and beautiful premium, a 


Portfolio of Gems, 


BY A. HENDSCHEL. 


R Twelve charming sketches for the parlor table, in 

lan Inuuminateo Portroio, 844x104 in. Subscrip- 

I tion price, including postage on the PortroLio, and 

also on the paper, as required by the new postal 

& aw after January Ist, 1575, $3.25. No frames, no 
ntings, no extras of any kind. 





A CHOICE OF PREMIUMS. 
Subscribers who may prefer our splendid Chro- 
o, after Landseer’s great animal painting, “ Tae 

Twin Lamas,” size 22x28 inches, can have it (un- 
ounted) at the same price. 





WwAT WORK. 


Agents wanted. Liberal commissions. Ex- 
clusive territory guaranteed. Samples and circulars sent 
on application to 


HORATIO €. KING, Publisher, 


Box 5105, New York. 








Our Four Papers 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND HOME. 
Tllustrated, 
Original, 
Lively, 
Sparkling. 





Each published monthly. 
Take them all, and you have one for each week. 
Nothing sectarian in them; nothing dry or dull. 


GOOD WORDS, 
MY PAPER, 
GOOD CHEER, 
OLD AND YOUNG, 


a3 We number our papers, but do nor date them, 
making them good at any time.“@& 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To every Sunday-school Superintendent or other per- 
son from whom we shall receive an order for one year for 
| not less than $10, we will send Five pairs (10 copies) of 


Spring and Summer Flowers, 


two beautiful Chromos in imitation of water colors, by 
| the celebrated house of Prane & Co., of Boston. 


Further information will be furnished on application, 


HORATIO C. KING, 


Publisher, Box 5105, New York. 
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MOME MAGAZIN E ADVERTISER. 


NICHOLAS FOR 1874. 


A Book for Boys and Girls. 


Of this Book CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER writes: 





‘*In the bound volume of ST. NICHOLAS, with its glory of red ar lg a, we » have a permanent aadith mn to the || 


literature of the young. Never before has so much literary and artis » ele operated in the servic »f children. 


It is a continual educator of their taste and of their honor and cx age I da y ne ‘ot see how it can be made ‘any better, [ 


and if the children don’t like it I think it is time to begin to change the kind of children in this country. 


A LOOK AHEAD. 


The Prospectus of the second volume shows that there is to be no falling off, 


Literary and Pictorial attractions. Among other attractive features are 


Two Splendid Serial Stories, 


“THE YOUNG SAREE ROR: 4 


by J. T. TROWBRIDGE, author of t! k Hazard Stories, e 


“EIGHT COUSINS.” 


by LOUISA M. ALCOTT, author of “ Little Women,” ete 


The peculiar features of the St. Nicholas, which have conduced so largely to its popularity, will be 
kept up with spirit: 
Short and easy stories in 


FRENCH, GERMAN AND LATIN 


for tranelation, will appear occasionally ; while 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit, The Letter Box, and The Riddle Box, | 


will continue to be full of interest, and the department for very young readers will be enlarged. 
BAYARD TAYLOR and other distinguished travellers will give Stories of Foreign Countries, 


Mr. RIDEING will continue his series of delightful and instructive Papers on Practical Subjects. | 
Mr. BARTLETT and others will attend to the department of Home Entertainments, Tableaux | 


Vivants, ete. 
New writers, in addition to our present large corps of contributors, will give young people of all 
|; ages, 


| Poems, Jingles, Stories, Sketches, and Papers on History, Biography, Travel, Adven- | 
ture, Natural History, Out-door and In-door Sports, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Handicraft, Kindergarten Games, Literature, Popular Science, 


with a hearty sprinkling of fun throughout the volume. 


| PRICE $3.00 a Year, but up to January Ist we will send the Twelve Numbers for the 
| Year just closed (Vol. I.) for only $2.00, The same, Elegantly Bound in Red and Gold will 
be sent, CHARGES PAID, for $4.00. 

|  @Qne Year’s Subscription and Twelve Back Numbers, $5.00. One Year’s Subscription and 
|| Volume One, Bound as above, sent, CHARGES PAID, for $6.00. 

All Postages will be Prepaid by us. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE! 








TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE METROPOLITAN MONTHLY 


So long the standard Fashion Magazine of 


AMERICA, 


Will, on and after 


JANUARY Isr, 1375, 


appear as & 


WHEEKLY, 


of sixteen quarto pages, twelve by seventeen inches in size, amply illustrated, and presenting mul- | 

titudinous attractions in its Literary, Artistic and Fashion Departments. 
The exclusive services of several eminent writers have been secured for the new journal, and no 

labor or expense will be spared by the publishers to make the 


METROPOLITAN, 


in its new guise, the world’s model of a journal of art, civilization and fashion—in short 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


of instructive, entertaining and elevating literature, and a conspicuous exponent of the USEFUL, 
the ECONOMICAL and the B 
The subscription price of the METROPOLITAN will be $3.00 per year, or with the 
QUARTERLY FASHION PLATE, $4.00 per year, each subscriber being entitled to 
a selection of Premium Patterns to the value of $1. 
To fill the vacancy created by the change above noted, the QUARTERLY DELINEA- 
TOR, will be enlatged and transformed into a Mouthly Periodical, devoted entirely to the present- 
ation of the fashions of the day, and furnished to subscribers at the nominal price of #1 per year, or 
combined with the QUARTERLY FASHION PLATE, $2 per year, each adios 
being entitled to a selection of Premium Patterns, to the value of 50 cents. | 
Ressintn copies of the METROPOLITAN will be sent to any address on receipt of 10 | 
cents, and numbers ef the DELINEATOR for 15 cents each. 
The postage on both Periodicals is, in all cases, pre-paid by the publishers. 


E. Butterick & Co., 


555 Broadway, New York, | 
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OFERICH OF 


537 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


—_—__$__—~@.——_ 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
ILLUSTRATED NE WSPAPER— 


One copy one year, or 52 numbers 
Oue copy six months, or 26 numbers 
One copy for thirteen weeks ° 


CHIMNEY CORNER— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers . 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers 
One copy for thirteen weeks 
LLC whedpeeenyrdeinvenyp hf ~4 NG (German 
copy one year, or 52 numbers 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers 
Une copy for thirteen weeks 
LADY'S JOURNAL— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers 
One copy for thirteen weeks - 


BOY 8° Ane G rend w SSE. Y— 


LADY'S m AGAZINE— 

One copy one year, 12 number 
BOYS OF AMERICA— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbe 


BUDGET OF FUN— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers 


PLEASANT HOURS— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers 


CLUB TERMS. 

ILLUSTRATED sew SPAPER. 

extra copy to p g 
CHIREEY CORNE R- Five. pies 

son ge 

ILLU STRIRTE ZEITU NG— 
LADY’S ng ner tne pened Four 

person gettin elut 
LADY" 8 JOU me. AL I 


BOYS AND GIRLS WEEKLY —tTrree « 
subscriy 
BOYS OF AMERIC A—Four copies one year, $6, 
BUDGET OF FUN—Four copies one year, $6, with 
PLEASANT HOURS—Four copies one ye 
One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated Newspaper 
1e copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s Magazine - . 
One copy ILlustrated Newspaper or Chimney Corner and Pleasant Hours 
one copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chimney Corner and Budget 
One copy one year Illustrated Newspaper, Chimney Corner and Lady’s miigeatne 


$7 00 
7 00 
& 00 
5 00 

10 00 


UarEED STATES POSTAGE RAT = N I ABOVE PUBLICATIONS. 


Prey 1 quar y in advance at the subse riber’s t ffice, on the hang y’s Maga ne and 
} larter; on ti Iiustrat d Newspaper, Chimr rT tun y's 
Girls’ Woek ly, fiv cents per quarter; on the budget of Fun, boys of Am 


cents pe 


juarter. 
mA TO C xT AD A 
POS: eae aN bade! hoe 
Sa The same rates as above, but as 1 Canadian subs 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all 
t itions are aiways SLOT 
en ¢ s sent on receipt 7 S ) Lore 
ng subscriptions or corres; ng, be careful to send Name and Address 


1ot change the address of a su iber, unless he gives us his former as w 
tting by mail. send P. O. Order raft. pavable to the order of Frank LEsure. 


umber or date with whict ubseription ends is indicate : I 
} nting themselves as such are imposte 


munications to 


ed address. 
Addre 





FRANK LESLIE. a3T Pearl St., New York. 
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NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
The Best Fashion Paper for the Ladies! 


FRANK LESLIE’'S 


LADY'S JOURNAL 


| 
| 











CONTAINS THE MOST 


AUTHENTIC INFORMATION and the most CORRECT | 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the FASHIONS, | 1 


TOGETHER WITH A GREAT VARIETY OF. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


THE PAGES OF THE ‘**LADY’S JOURNAL’’ ARE REPLETE WITH 


'| PASCINATING STORIES, OHARMING ARTICLES ON INTERESTING SUBJEOTS, 
4 POETRY, ITEMS OF INTEREST, GOSSIP, SPARKS OF MIRTH, Eto. 


Published Weekly, Price 10 Cents; $4.00 Yearly. 
FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
| NOW. IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


BOYS OF AMERICA. 


With the January Number (No, 5), just out, commences a new volume, containing 


THREE NEW STORIES: 


TJACK HARKAWAY at SEA. IT ROB RODNRY. Ii. HARRY DALTON. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 81.50 A YEAR (Twelve Numbers), 


Asa GREAT INDUCEMENT, any one sending $2 will receive in return one year's subscription, and Nos. I., IL., 
IIL. and LY. of Frank Leslie’s BOYS OF AMELICA, containing three complete continued stories: 


“JACK HARKAWAY’S SCHOOLDAYS,” “STAGE STRUCK,” and “ROB THE ROVER.” 


Address all subscriptions to 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 
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Subscribe at Once to the Best Family Paper Published! 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


With No. 446 commenced 


“Wild Tom of Cambridge,” 


Another new and intensely interesting story, full of life and vivacity—a splendid story to read at home, 


! 
if 

THE CHIMNEY CORNER contains other stories, Interesting travels, anecdotes, puzzles, ete., etc. Be sure and 
subscribe at once—only $4 a year, or six copies for $20. | | 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. | 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


— GIVEN AWAY! 


(Bona Fide Gifts!) 


az Having secured the control of a large importation | 


of choice Books of the standard authors, on extra 

narily low terms, the undersigned is now actually GIV r NG 
AWAY the same, and proposes to continue so doing to 
the extent of 45,000 to 50,000 VOLUMES! This is 
being done with the express object of doubling up the 
circulation of the Youne Forks’ Moyraty, which already 
has nearly 50,000 subscribers, though only four years old. 
ung Folks’ Rural, but the name 
acter and 


(It was started as the F¥ 
“Rural” did not convey a full idea of its char 
contents.) It is -autiful magazine of 
thirty-two pages, a novelty in all respects, and 
nounced the handsomest and best at the price 
largest, magazir hed for young people. T: 
one remitting only $1.50, (the same being the exact 
f the magazine), wit t 
on the magazine and for packin 
$1.85 altogether, we 
year (commenc 
3 = 


standar 


now a t quarto 


is pro 
is pr 


» a5 


it is the 
sublis pevery 


single subscriptio m 
additional for 

nd postage of the book—making 
per 


ember or January, 


rill send the above jodi ne ng 


h November, Dec 
postage prepaid, and any one of the following 


wit as ferred 


volumes, carefully packed and postpaid. 
Shakspeare, complete, 768 pages. 

Byron, with numerous notes, 640 pages, 

Scott, with notes, 663 pages. 

Thomas Moore, 640 page 8. 

Burns, with memoir, 6 18 3 pages. 

Cowper’s Poetical Wor! 

Eliza Cook’s Poems, 624 ‘oane s. 

Dante's Vision, translated by Cary. 

Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 

Butler’s Hudibras, with notes by Gr 

Legendary Balla ~ of England ona Se Dotland 1. 

The Arabian Nights, 640 pages. 


[These volumes are of the celebrated Chandos series | 


' 


lly printed and bound, and actually 

retail at the stores for $1.50 to $2.00 each—in some cases 

both magazine for a year, and the 
But that the above 

i out, the publishers of the Advance 


of classics, beautifu 


more than we ask for 
book, and both postpaid! 
ments are fully carrie 
can give assurance 

®,* All that we ask that you forward the am 
above named, addressed as below, and say you wish the 
Youne Fo.ks’ Morrstr,and say when to commence, and 
what book is wanted, and the same will be forwarded by 
The magazine and book may be 
sent to different addresses, if desire i.) 

&#@ Address all letters to 


H. N. EF. LEWIS, 
407 Madison St., 


18, 


due course of mail. 


Publisher, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


*,* Any one can make a present of the Youne Fo.ks’ 
MonTHLY to one, two or more young friends, and secu 
as many books as copies of the magazine are thus given 

*,* We will give an extra book (any one desired) to any 
one who will take the time to make up a club of only 
eight subscriptions under the above offer; or other valu- 
able premiums instead of books. 

o,* F $2.10 instead of $1.85), we give 
books in extra binding, and choice out of the works of 
twenty authors additional to the above. Full book lists 
and particulars sent on request. 

*,* A sample copy of Magazine will be sent postpaid 
for 15 cents. 


or 


or 20 cents more ($ 


[See next column.] 
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LARGE QUARTO MAGAZINE 


| 32 3-Oolumn Pages, 96 Columns, in Each No, 


AND 


Handsomely Illustrated. 
The Largest, the Handsomest and Best for the Price. 


Wyle’ fais 


THE —— POPULAR 
illustrated Literary Magazine for the Young 
People of America. 
Established in 1870 as the Youne Forks’ Rurat, a 
a wonderful success, with subscrib 
larger 
} oth F ity 
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WHAT THE PAPERS SAY. 
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i “the hand- 
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le feature 8, and we cal 
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ing, the entertain- 
k over the broad, 


ibscriber.— Toledo 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


‘G FOLKS’ MONTHLY—the largest and 
mest periodical for the young people. 

a plan peculiarly its own—different from any 
other in style and contents. 

NDERTAKING to supply wants that never before 


have been supplied. 
N°. 


hand- 


rou? 
80 


uld be without it— 
in its praise. 


tne _jast decade—a de- 


O home in country or city sh¢ 
snough cannot be Sal " 
’ REA TEST 
and “palpable hit 
nteresting, the amus ing and the 
ks and young alike enjoy) 
R homes are happi er for i ts presence and teach- 
ings—exceeds anything els r the young 

IKE it better than any other pe riodical for j 

niles—the benefit to us is beyond price. 

” NOW of nothing that begins to compare with 
it—Heaven reward you! 
END for a specimen, and 

Ss beautiful and beaming pages. 

s, $1.50 per year; four copies, one year, $4, and 
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icago P. O, after January Ist. 

Single Numbers, postpaid, 15 cents. 
ALL YOUNG PEOPLE 

SHOULD HAVE THIS 


BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY. 


St may commence with any month. 
ubseribe for Yi 


Subscribe for + 


ibscriptions 
urselves. 

ur Children, 

Subscribe for your Young Ladies. 

r your Y 


Subscribe fi ung Men. 


Subscribe for your Sister. 
Subscribe for your Brother. 
Subscribe for your Cousin. 
Subscribe for your Niece 
is the time to subscribe! 


H. N. F. LEWIS, 


Publisher Western Rural and Young Folks’ Monthly, 


NOW 
Ad 


lress 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WELL! WELL!! WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? So 
many children, and such a din! Grandma can scarcely 
“hear her own ears” for the noise they make. They are | 
telling Grandma al! about the 


Young Folks’ News, | 


a Bright little paper for the Young—full of Nice Srorres 
and Games and Beautirut Pictuxes, and published once a | 
week, at $1.25 per year with the postage paid, and a | 
beautiful chromo given to every subscriber. See how | 
they are begging Grandma to subscribe for every one of | 
them, and so geta handsome Chromo foreach. Grandma | 
has promised to gratify them, for the paper is not only | 
Lively and Entertaining, but Instructive too, and she 
loves to make glad the heart vf a child. Father! Mother! 
do you wish your child to be bright and happy? Why not 
gladden his heart, then, by sending him a copy of the 


YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS 


for a year, when he will receive a handsome Chromo also | 
that will make him still more happy? It oe 
weekly at $1.25 per year postage paid, and a Chromo is | 
sent as a present. 

We have ready three beautiful Chromos—called 


A FROLIC IN THE WOODS, 
GETTING READY FOR SEA, 
and THE SHIPWRECK. 


Any one of which will be sent. The Chromos may be had 
mounted on card-board ready for framing at 25 cents ad- 
ditional for each. 








| 


Young Folks’ News one year postage paid & Chromo, $1.25 
do do do with Chromo mounted, 1.50 
do do do and three Chromos mounted, 2,00 


Send a three cent stamp for a specimen number. 


BB Active Canvassers wanted, 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, | 


21 South Seventh Street, 





PHILADELPHIA. | 





THREE NEW BOOKS 
BY 
Gen’l G. A. CUSTER, 


JUSTIN McCARTHY, | 
THEODORE DAVIES. 


Ist. 
Gen’! G. A. CUSTER’S Great Boox, 


MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS! || 


One vol. 8vo. Printed on laid tinted paper and elegantly 


illustrated and bound with fancy black and gold stamp- || 


ing. Price, $2.00. 
his book by our greatest Indian fighter, containing facts 
stranger than fiction, will be eagerly welcomed by thou- 
sands of readers, 


(oes 
2d. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S Briurayt Story. 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. 
One vol. 8vo. cloth, fancy black stamping, - 
“ * paper, - - - - - _ 
3d. 
LOSING TO WIN! 


A Novel by THEODORE DAVIES, one of the brightest 
of the sketch writers on the New York dailies. 
One vol., 12mo, faney cloth, : - 
“ “ paper, ° © 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THEODORE TILTON’S New Novzt, 


J EMPEST TJ OsseED! 


$1.50. 
- 1.00. 


One vol., large 12mo, tinted paper. Price $1.75. 
The story is one of marked power and beauty. Mr. 
Triton wields a very graceful pen, and possesses a vivid 
imagination. 


The WETHEREL AFFAIR! 
By Col. J. W. DeForest, 


‘$1.00. 


—_- 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 


A Fair Saxon, - - - 
Lady Judith, - - - - - - 


—-); —_— 


FETTERED FOR LIFE; 
Or, LORD and MASTER. . 
By Lillie Devereux Blake, - : ° * 


o-—_—_—_ 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


“Mrs. Epwarps is one of the brightest, the freshest of 
the novel writers of the day.’’—Journal, Boston. 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 
Ought We to Visit Her? - - : 
The Ordeai for Wives, 

Archie Lovell, _ - - - 
Philip Earnscliffe, - 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 


Sheldon & Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 


- $1.00 
L00 


$1.00 


$1.00 
100 
1.00 











| 








" ‘HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


“THE OLD RURAL!” 1875, 


THE GREAT NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 


Rural Literary and Family Weekly. 


—$—<$——_ 2a = 


By D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 


ee 


Tas Poprian Jovanat, long the Standard in its Sphere, will enter upon its Twentr-Srxrm Year (and s¢ 
of a Century) in Jan., 1875, er such auspi ler its Founder luctor and his 
ifest more fully than eve re the true spit it of j glori nto, “ Excelsior and laudable O 

and improveme ” The constant aim will be to more than m tain ell-earned position as the 


BEST WEEKLY OF ITs CLASS! 


On all subjects pertaining to Agricul ture, Horticulture. Domestic ie Affairs, id Kei ndred topics, Moore's Rurat has been 

» Recoenizep Autsority for a score of years, during whict has become ne Leading | and Largest ie 

Rea LATERARY at 1d Fawnur Weency on the Continent. To sustain and a nt this pre-eminence neither labor nor 

expense will be spared, but every proper effort put forth to furnish a Mor DEL Paper For Tuk Rurat Porutation—one 
especially adapted to the wants of 


THE FARMER, 
THE HORTICULTURIST, 
THE STOCK GROWER, 
THE DAIRYMAN, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, ce. 


But in addition to its attention to Practical Affairs, the Runa: is not nnmindful of the Family Circle, devotes 
sveral pages f each n imber t “Cho and High Toned Literary and ae us R uli a idaited tobe! 
andeu ages. iis feature has given ita high rept itation, all « 


AS A LITERARY AN D FAMILY PAPER. 


The moral tone of Moors’s Rvrat has always been pure and unex¢ eptio »ynable, whige its value as an Educator is 
worth many times its cost to any family. During 1875 s; la off rt will be made to render the whole paper BRiGHTER 
AND BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE, so that its old friends shall be proud of it and t ilsands of new ones become its aruent 


aC imirers. 


THE RURAL’S Lapacrencomrryaeconspagargreend 


Will continue to be Appropriate, Varied and Beanti Indeed, our object is to rende 
Valuable and Acceptable in all its Departments. Its Me sports of Markets, Crops, Etc., are 
price of the Rurat. 
TERMS, In Advance, Postage Sen Only eee pee Year—less to Clubs, and great Indu nts to Club 
Agents. All renewals or new subscriptions sent in previous to December 1, will be received at $2 50 per ye arly copy 


Premium Lists, Specimens, &c,, sent to all dispose od to act in behalf of the RURAL and its Objects, 


Every Reader of the HOME MAGAZINE will receive free a Copy of the 
best Agricultural and Family Newspaper in this Country by addressing 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


YS Duane Street, New York. 


’ 
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BEAUTY. 


How to Preserve and How to Obtain It.—The 
Danger of Using Cosmetics.—Dr,. Gou- 
raud’s Preparations.—Their Vir- 
tue and Popularity. 


Tas Beavtirvt was a favorite ry of contemplation 
among the Ancients. The name of Plato is inseparably 
associated with it, but in his pico, he nowhere 
separated the Beautifol from the Good. Aristotle de- 
duced the most admirable laws and rules (Canons of 
Criticism), so that his Poetics, according to Schiller, con- 
stitute a true Rhadamanthine tribunal for pate. Baum- 
garten, they hold to be the first who considered the sub- 
ject from the true point of view—by whom beauty was 
considered the result of the eae and purest wsthetic 
perception, to the realization of which the finer portion 
of our nature aspires. Whatever may have been said or 
written on Beauty in art or in esthetics from the birth of 
our mother Eve down to the present timo, there can be 
no dispute about the efficiency of Dr, Gouraud’s Pre- 
parations in promoting the beauty of the human com- 
plexion, Physiologists say that mewaly of complexion, 
and, to a certain extent, that of shape also, is simply visi- 
ble health—a pure mirror of the perfect performance of 
the internal functions, and of their harmony with the 
external portions of the system; the certain effect of pure 
air, cheerfulness, temperance, and of exercise, uninter- 
rupted by any species of unnatural constraint. In brief, 
verfect health is perfect beauty. Undoubtedly if every 
lw of health was properly observed, and all accidents to 
the human family thwarted, all the children of man would 
be beautiful specimens of humanity and almost exact 
counterparts of our perfect parents, who were “formed 
in the image of God.” But in the present state of fallen 
man (and woman), it is not at all uncommon to look upon 
very unsightly complexions—in fact there are but few 
who possess those qualities of complexion which are 
essential to beauty. Facial discolorations, as cutaneous 
eruptions, freckles, moth patches, ete., seem to be the 
rule, and a clear, florid skin the exception. To be sure, 
a fair woman, without virtue, is like pallid wine—and “a 
virtuous woman, though ugly, is the ornament of the 
house,” yet how much more of an ornament she might 
sometimes make herself by the use of Dr. Gouraud’s 
Oriental Cream. We would not recommend cos- 
metics in general, knowing, as we do, that many of those 
in use contain subnitrate of bismuth, and other deleteri- 
ous substances, and are more or less poisonous and 
dangerous to use—their minute particles tending to clog 
the pores of the skin, and prevent the free passage of 
ases and vapors, which is so essential to the preserva- 
ion of any animal organ in a thorough state of health. 
Aloof from all these nostrums and humbug preparations 
called “toilet articles,” with which the country is fairly 
flooded, stand the valuable preparations of Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud, 48 Bond Street, New York, principal! 
among which is his Oriental Cream or 
Beautifier, 
toilet preparations, and has secured the highest medical 
testimony for its harmlessness and efficiency in improv- 
ing thecomplexion. It is b 
preparation, but has been before the public for twenty- 
seven years, and has steadily gained its way into public 
favor, until to-day its vouchers are the living representa- 
tives of Fashion and Beauty, who testify in every circle of 
select society to its admirable qualities; in heightening the | 
charms of nature by adding a surpassing brilliancy, clear- | 
ness and transparency to their complexion. ‘There is | 
hardly a country in the world where the Beautifier is not | 
in demand—and there are hundreds of thousands ready 
to proclaim its virtues, and gratefully acknowledge that 
it has rendered t!em a socia} service to be derived from 
no other source. It has illuminated and enhanced the 
charm of many a happy occasion in high life, at the 
watering-place, at the hall, at the Capital,and at home. 
A word here in regard to the doctor, who is a man rather 
past the meridian of life, though he looks and appears 
much younger—is as buoyant and light-hearted as a boy 
—yet as grave at timesasasage. He isa thorough gen- 
tleman in every respect—is scrupulously conscientious— 
has a keen abhorrence of wrong-:loing, and the strongest 
regard for veracity and promptness, He loves his busi- 
nesa, and is blessed in the realization of the fact that he 
has benefited the world by giving man and womankind 
something for which future ages will rise up and express 


agical | 
This stands at the head of the list of all | 


no meansa new and untried | 











HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every fami! 
—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and read with 
interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest while it 
amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible, and to have 
really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 
It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 


} Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston. 
Louisa M. Alcott, 
Rebecce H. Davis, 
Ruth Chesterfield, 
Samuel W. Cozzens, 
Its reading is adapted to the 
comprehensive in its character. 
Stories of Adventure, Storiesof Homeand 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, . 
rent Topics, Selections for Deo- 
| Historical Articles, laniations, 
Biographical Sketch- Anecdotes, Puzzles 


es, ‘ Facts and Incidents 
Religious Articles. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. This includes the 
| payment of Postage, by the publishers. Specimen copies 
| sent free. Please mention what paper you saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
12—1, 
VISITING CARDS. 
| The subscriber makes the printing of Visiting Cards a 
| Specialty, and 


50 Fine Cards for 50 Cents, 


nicely printed, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or 


Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Louise C, Moulton, 
C. A. Stephens, 
M. A. Denison, 
Geo, M. Towle. 
old and young, is 
It gives 


very 





| otherwise, as directed, either white or tinted, of No. 8 size, 


or about 2 by 8iginches. 100 for 75 cents. Three speci- 
mens sent for a 3 cont stamp, or shown at office, 
J. VAN COURT, 
8744 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, 
To let you see for your- 
self what we have to offer, 
we do hereby agree to send to any agent in the U.S. upon 
roosts of 2% cents. Two numbers of the PEOPLES 
MO 


THLY (illustrated), and photographic copies of all 
Jour of our premium chromos—post paid—also our new 





Tue Brest Terms VER 
offered 


Agents. 











their heartfelt gratitade. A great portion of the doctor’s 
life has been passed in originating and perfecting his 


preparations; and that he may live and retain his health | 


and faculties for many years longer, and derive from the 
world as much pleasure as he has given it, is the earnest 
wish of thousands of his grateful patrons.—Boston Times. 
Wholesale Agents in Philadelphia: 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & O©0., 602 Arch Street 
FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO, N. W. corner of Tenth 
and Market Streets. 


circulars, offering better terms than any paper in the land. 
| Every subscriber receives a framed chromo, or a large (3%¢ 

x4}¢ feet) double County and R. R. Marof U.S. Our agents 
| are doing well all over the country—making from $30 to 
| $60 per week—but we want more of them. Circulars free. 
Nowts Tae True! “ First come, first served.” Address 
the office nearest you. Psrories Montuty,’ Pittsburgh; or 
725 Sansom &t., Phila; 45 Franklin St., Boston; 177 E, 
Madison S8t., Chicago; 619 N. Fifth St., St. a. 


| 



































HOME MAGAZINE DV ERTISER, 


THE ADVANCE 


a Wide-Awake Paper for the Family, 


Its national reputation as a live and fearless advocate of Christian progress is not better founded than its clai 
to reliability and “soundness in the faith.” 


Improved Facilities 


enable the publishers to offer new inducements to subscribe It is purposed to make the paper m 
and interesting, if possible, than ever before, in its var r 2 
THE ADVANCE will, as heretofore, give special 
already more compact and complete than that of any 
with the young folks, equaling, during the year, bot! 
In its Literary Department will be found brief but discriminati 
by 
MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 
whose rare merits as a story-writer are well known, w 


Times discuss current events inthe light of Christian g 


he Ist 


tions to housekeepers. Ita Oolumn of Trifles 
then is relished by the best of men.” Its select 
reading to be found in current literature. Under the | 


lensed reports of Evangelistic and Benevolent w 


NEW FEATURES 


Among the 
a column of Popular Science Items alterr 
ton, who is second to no acientist living, 
structive to the reader 
Another attraction will be Sketches from Washington, by Many Ciemmen Ames, who is s 
of “A Woman's Letter from Washington,” in the Inprrenpenr. In s! 
have been engaged either as Contributors under their own names or to supply Editorials. Among these may be 
mentioned 
How. Scnvyter Co.rax, Pror, Samvert Harris, nor. Preps, 
Pror. R. D. Hrrencocg, WENDELL Priturps, J, 8. C. Apnort, 
Paes, Noan Porter, Pres. Farrcntty, Frep. Doverass, 
Wa. Liorp Garrison, Vice Pres, Wiison, Moses Corr Tuer, 
l'nropore CUYLER, Leonarnp Wootsry Bacoy, Geo. L. Waker, D.] 


PREMIUM 


Convinced that it is more fitting to put the value of 


besides many others. 
Ss. 
usual prez ims into the paper itself, we offer no 


Chromos, but will give to our subscribers Frivg fHousaAND pOLLags, as we have the past year, in our Sunday-School Sup 


THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE STUDIES. 


This, in itself, is acknowledged to be a more valuable premium than any other paper has offered 


plement, 


we shall, after January Ist, bear the 


PREPAID POSTAGE 
n both ADVANCE and STUDIES without addition to our regular price—this postage, which has amounted to thirty 


two cents per year, will therefore be a premium of that amount in cash to each three dollar subscriber, 


THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR 


in advance, with the above included, will therefore be the price to all cepting clergymen, to the latter, $2.20, 
(20 cents for postage added to their special price.) Special rates wi » given for clubs sribers, and par- 
ticulars sent to any one interested in making up such clubs, : 
periodicals. 

‘The temporary offer 


ON TRIAL THREE MONTHS FOR 50 CENTS. 


a merely nominal price—wil! be continued a short time. Address 


C.H. HOWARD & CO., Publishers, 
151 and 153 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 

















NEW YORK 


FOUNDED BY HOR 


“THE LEADING AME 


“The new TRIBUNE of to-day, like the old TRIBUNE 
exposition of principles and 


of the past, 


the p 


The unanimous and unsolicited verdict of the hundreds of the 


pe aper Was never so good as at the present time, 
TRIBUNE, however, believes in deeds rather than in w 
records and its columns for the past twelve months as th 
tory pledge of what it will do. All the distinctive featu 

‘ Extras,” whose sale has reached hundreds of thousands, 
of the paper not on 
world, is now rapidly approaching completion. 


y maintained, but still further advanced. 


During the 
cilities in every direction, and enters upon the closing month 


ords—in 

e best 

res of 
will be eor 
Its n 


TERMS OF THE 


DAILY (by mail) Ome Year. ......--.--esceeeeee $10 00 

SEMI-WEEKMLY, one year.... 300 
Five copies, One Year.........00+++- eiqeccee 
Each person procuring a club of ten or more subscril 


TRIBUNE 
WEEKLY, 
Five 
Ten 


vers to the WEEKLY, or of fifty or more to the Smau-Weexsy, 


is entitled to one extra copy. 
Papers addressed separately to each member of a Club will be charged ten cents additional to thé above rates. 


BB Specimen copies of either edition of Tux Tripuxe, 
sheet, sent free to any address in the United States. 
B@~ All remittances at sender's risk, unless by draft on Ni 


and gireulars giving full details of the contents Se 


ew York, postal order or in registered letter. 


THE TRIBUNEL New 





HARPER’S. AND 


THE TRIBUNE. 


BeyBorart NovTick. 


Either of the Messns. Harper's Pertopicats will be sen 
Hanrrer’s Monruty, Weexty or Bazar, with the Weexix T 


Werkiy Trisune, $6.25, regular price, $7.25. 


Sollowing greatly reduced rates : 
lar price, $6.25; with the Szmi- 


twith Tux Trisune at the 
'RIBUNE, One year, $5.25, regu 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Address all orders 





ARTHUR’S AND THE TRIBUNE. 


Anrnuvr’s Home Macazine (with Steel Engraving) will 


the Werxity Trisune for $4 per year, regular price, $4.50; or with the Semi-Werxry Trine J 


Address all orders 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE TRIBUNE. 





“Never so good a paper as it is to-day.”—Advance, 


Chicago. 

* At the head of the newspaper press of the country. 
Sentinel, Saratoga, N. Y. (Democratic.) 

“Tnx Tursune has never been so strong and prosper- | 
ous as now.”—Spring/ield (Mass.) Republican. (Ind.) 

“We must con ede to it the high position it maintains | 
as the li g American newspaper.”—Binghampton (N. 
Y.) Times. "(Re publican.) 

“We know that Tux Trreunsg is gaining in circulation 
A man with his eyes half open, in cars and on boats, may 
see that.”—Leslie’s IUustrated Newspaper. 

“We regard Tar Trievne as one of the best and ablest 
newspapers ever published. The business success it is 
achieving is certainly well earned.”—7Zroy (N. Y.) Times. 
(Administration Republican.) 

“The greatest achievment of newspaper reporting that 
has ever occurred was that of Tue New York Trincnxe 
with the 
cial, (in i 


pet 


ident.) 
and pant lication of news, the leading journal in the | 
Unitex i St It was never so good a newsp aper as it is 
to-day.’ _ ve w Haven (Conn.) Palladium. (Administration | 
Republican.) 

“Tux Trimune feels just pride in the success it has 
achieved, and » position it has secured in the front | 
rank of the leading journals of the world. Its honorable | 
record a glory te all the Press.”"—Albany Argus. 
ay gs tic.) 

“Tt is a great newspaper the public_care for, and they 
have it in Tux Trisuygz, more so than‘in any other paper 
in this or any other country. It is a greater new rspaper 
to-day than at any previous time in ts history."—New 
York Commercial Advertiser. (Administration Republican. 

“A careful comparison of Tue Trisune with the Lon- 
don Times, and other foreign and home papers of the 
greatest repute, convinces us that the Tue Trrevung, con- 
sidered as a newspaper, is ah, mma newspaper in the 
world.”’—Columbus (O.) State Journal. (Administration 

ement, ae consequence of Mr. 


Republican.) 
“The change of man 

Greeley’s death, Breve gy in a change of ite character, 
which is a marked improvement in some respects, and 
the new paper shows its enterprise in its extensive and 
varied correspondence, its full reports of lectures and 
sermons, its literary notices, and its news.”—New York 
Graphic. (Indepe 


} 


we | 





} 


Evangetical Alliance.”—Cincinnati (O.) Commer- | 


“Unquestionably, in all that relates to the collection 


ty rf 
8. D 
4, pP 


stage paid, with 
$5 DO, 


v 


be sent to any address in the 


$5, regular price, 


THE TRIBUNE, NEW YoRK_ 


THE TR TRIBUNE EXTRAS. 


A LIBRARY FOR ‘OR ONE DOLLAR. 
| No. Twenty-three illustrations—Tyndall on Light. 
Price bes nts. 

‘vo 2. Beecher's Compulsory Education; Phillips's Lost 

; Bellows's Is there a God? Mark Twain's Sandwich 

Island Letters. Price 10 cents 

No, 3. Forty illustration 

} Mind; Prof. Barker on the Sp: 

} Astronomy, ete. Price 10 c« 

0. 4, Six Shaksperean St: 

Art Studies; Parton's Pi 

Argonauts of "49. Price 0 « 
Twelve illustrati 


an 


nt 
Prof. Wilder's Brain and 
troscope ; Prof. Young on 


' by 
Fathers; 


John Weiss; Seven 
Bret Harte’s 


Chree Lectures by Prof. 
Hearing, Voice and Speech ; 
P r Mining in California; 
and Fa Science, ete. Price 10 


No. 5. 
| Louis Elsberg on & yvand 
Prof. Benj. Silliman’s De« 
Parke Godwin on True 
cents. 
Nos. 6 & 7. Beecher’s Yale 
| 10 cents each. 
No. 8. Sixty-two illustratio 
Twelve Lectures by Prof. . 
Yale College Expedition. Pri 
No. 9. Twenty-eight illastr 
my; Agassiz at Penikese. P 


I 


Letters for Ministers, Price 
-The Method of Creation. 
2; Fossils Found by the 
ta cents, 

ati -Proctor on Astrono- 
e l0cts. (Pamphlet, 20ets.) 

vo. 10. Ten illustrations tence for the Year. Pro- 
ceedings and Discussions of the Annual Meeting of the 

American Association for the Advancement of Science, 

at Portland. Price 10 ce 1 
No. 14. American Exp! 

Hayden, Price 10 cents. 
No. 15. Ancient Troy, 

Brown-Séquard. Price 10 ¢ 
No. 16. Brooklyn Con gati 
Nos. 17 & 20. Me tropolitan Sermons. 

Famers, 20 cents.) 

No. 18. Summer Eulo 

Price 5 cents. 


The entire series above described, by mail, for $1.00. 

No. 12. Evangelical Alliance. (32 pp.) Price 25 cents. 

No, 19. Lectures and Letters—Brown-Séquard, Ham- 
mond, Wheeler, Fields, etc. Price 10 cts. (Pamplet, 20cts.) 

No. 21. One Year of Science, Coggia’s and Biela's Com- 
ets; Chemistry’s Centennial; Meetings at Hartford of 
the’ American Association and Philological Convention. 
Price 10 cents, (Panrplitet edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 22, Bayard Taylor in Egypt and Iceland, in sheet 
form only. Price 10 cents. 

Be Numbers omitted are out of print. 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. | 


wations—Agassiz, Whitrey and 


rd Taylor; Proctor and 
Pamphlet edition, 20 cts.) 
nal Council. Price 10 cts. 
Price 10 cents. 


Baya 


gies—Schurz, Lamar, Elliott. 






































